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phonomoiioii was observofl at the last enumeration in 1904. It 
thon^ appeared that there were 258,828 bulls and bullocks and 
12,0/4 buffaloes, or only 2-09 per plough— a result which clearly 
points to a general deficiency in cattle. The returns also showed 
T12,959 cows, 75,770 cow-buffaloes, and 180,944 young stock. 
The number of cows and cow-buffaloes is distinctly large: and 
these animals are kept for dairy purposes, a very considerable 
amount of (jhi being produced in the district. 

The returns of the last census also showed 96,305 sheep and ' 
lo4,408 goats. The latter are kept mostly for milk, or else for 
their flesh, especially in the neighbourhood of towns. There 
IS no regular sheep- farming, but the flocks of (ladariyas are 
commonly hired l.y cultivators at daily rates for penning on the 
land. The wool is manufactured locally into coarse blankets, 
especially in the Machhlishahr tahsil ; but the industry is not of 
great importance. Horse-breeding is practically unknown, and ' 
no attempts are made towards its encouragoment on the part of ^ 
Government. There were 1,581 horses and 8,453 ponies in the 
district, the former being kept by the village zamindars. They 
are usually imported from the fairs at Batesar, Ballia and 
Larahpur in the Shahabad district of Bengal. The ponies arc 
of the usual ivretched description, and are generally employed 
as pack-animals by Banias and pedlars. Buffaloes also are used 
for the same purpose; but pack-bullocks are seldom to be seen 
especially as the single-bullock cart is much in vogue Therc^ 
IS no mule-breeding: nor need anything bo said of the donkeys 
of which there were 2,564-an extremely low flgure. Camels are 
very numerous aggregating ],005, particularly in the western 
portions Many of them are bred locally, while the rest are 
impoited from the west- generally from the Batesar fair. Good 
camels cost from Rs 70 to Rs. 150 apiece, and their upkeep is 
very small, as they obtain but little grain and depend principally 
on the trees by the rmvdside. They are seldom kept merely 
for riding, but are ordinarily used as beasts of burden, both hy - 
the Banias and those zamhulars who engage in the grain trade 
Before the devdopment of the railways, there were camel-cart 
services on a 1 the metalled roads; but these are now disappearing, 
though they still ply on the routes from Jaunpur to B^lapuf 
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Mirzapur and Machhlishahr. Elephants were not cnumoratod, but 
they are fairly common in the district, as most of the well-to-do 
2 (imiadars possess one or more. They are usually imported 
from Sonepur in llengal, and arc used both for show and as a 
means of locomotion to enable the landlord and his servants to 
go about the villages. Some owners let out their elephants for 
weddings and other ceremonial occasions, for which they are 
greatly in demand. The driver ol)tain8 low wages, and ekes 
out his income by the presents ho receives at weddings. As a 
rule, a patch of sugarcane and some wheat and bajra are specially 
cultivated on his domain by the owner for the maintenance of 
the elephant. 

C'attle disease is not very common, and o]>idcmics of any Cattlo 
intensity occur but seldom, d'ho usual forms of disease arc 
tliose wliich prevail throughout the provinces, including rinder- 
pest, anthrax, black-(puirter and foot-and-mouth disease. The 
people know little or nothing about their treatment, and have 
not even learnt the value of segregating sick animals. A veteri- 
nary assistant is maintained by the district board, Init little has 
so far been done in the way of inoculation : a hospital Avas 
started at Jaunpur in 1905, niid is rapidly growing in popularity, 
while it is proposed to open another under a second assistant at 
Machhlishahr. • 


In the matter of climate Jaunpur reseml)les the eastern Climate, 
districts generally, being more moist and possessing a more 
equal)le temperature than the north and west. I^he cold weather 
does not set in till November and has begun to disappear in 
March; April is decidedly warm, the two ensuing months are 
intensely hot, and though the thermometer falls during the rains, 
the prevalence of easterly winds renders the climate relaxing 
and trying. It is still hot in Ocfcol)er, but l)y that time the wind 
has usually veered to the west. It continues to blow from that 
-;^uarter, with but few variations, till the end of April, after 
which it almost universally comes from the east. No records of 
temperature are now maintained, but those of former years show 
an average maximum of about 110^^ in May and June, dropping 
to 78® and 76® in December and January, and a minimum of 80® 
in the two former and of 50® in the latter months. The extreme 
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average diurnal range ia '6‘6° in February, ManF and April, 
and the lowest 18° in August and September. Slight frosts occur 
almost every cold weather and do some damage to gram and peas, 
particularly in the poorer lands along the rivers. Occasionally 
the district is visited by severe frosts, as was notably the case 
in lebruary 1905, when widespread destruction was caused to 
peas, arhar, barley and garden crops, the loss being greatest in 
the western parganas. Sugarcane escaped, and in many cases 
arhar revived later, but the intensity of the fi-ost was shown 
by the withered loaves on mango and other trees, Avhilo the 
estimated loss in many villages was half the rabi crop. Such 
fiosts are very erratic in their action, and sometimes aflect 
narrow strips of country for a distance of several miles. Travel- 
ling through the district in the train just after the frost one Avas 
struck by the peculiar sight of adjacent fields, in one of which 
the arhar was blackened and shrivelled, while in the other, for 
no apparent reason, it was still a blaze of yellow blossom. 
Hailstorms are not very frequent and seldom do much injury, 
unless they occur in February or March. No great calamities 
fi om this cause arc on record, though in the sin-ing of 1906 a 
number of villages were slightly damaged in pargana Eealsi. 

Statistics of rainfall are extant for Jaiinpur itself from 1845 
to 1856 and from, 1862 onwards. The average figures for 
the whole district are obtained from the returns for the five 
tahsils, which date from 1846. The rain-gauges are kept at the 
tahsil headquarters : that of the northern sub-division was at 
Khutar till 1875, when it was moved to Khutahan, and there 
it remained till Juno 1904, when it was transferred to Shahganj. 
The average for Jaunpur, calculated on a period of 57 y'^ears' 

, is 42-61 inches, while that of the district as a whole, obtained 
from the records of 43 years, is 42-13 inches. During the latter 
period Jaunpur registered on an average 44-02, Mariahu 39-71 
Kirakat 41-34, Machhlishahr 43-00, and the various stations 
in Khutahan 42-60 inches. The difference is not very great in 
any instance, but as a rule it may be said that the north and east 
obtain more rain than the rest of the district, though probably 
it is more exact to say that the precipitation is greatest in the 
valleys of the Gumti and Sai, and least in those places which lie 
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on tho watersheds, as for example Marlahu. The annual varia- 
tions are very consicleralde. From 1864 to 1906 inclusive the fall 
has been 25 per cent, in excess^ the average on eight occasions, 
tho record being 71-43 inches in the abnormally wet season of 
1891, when Mariahu headed the list with no less than 78-87 
inches. Next came 1871, another year of general floods, with 
6O’G0 inches, when Jaun])ur showed tho higli total of 74, while 
Machhlishahr registered but 50 inches. In 1886 the average v as 
57-22 inches, and in 1867, 187-1, 1879, 1889 and 1903 more than 
53 inches of rain fell. A pc'culiar instance of local irregularity 
was ('xliibited in 1875, when the general average was 49*08, but 
Kirakat recorded the extraoi dinary total of 72*8 inches, or double 
that of Machhlishahr. On tho other hand, there wore six years in 
which tho deficiency ('xcoeded 2») per cent., and almost all of those 
were characterised by famine or scarcity. 4 lie lowest amount 
was 18-()2 inches in 1861, Mariahu on that occasion faring tho 
worst with only 15*7 inches, the minimum record for any station 
in tho district. Then came 1877 with 24*94 inches, 1880 with 
27*1 8 and 1 89 1 with 3 1 *43 inches. In 1 896 the fall was extremely 
small, averaging 21-91 inches, the Khutaban tahsil having 
three inches less. Another dry year was 1901, when the average 
return was 27*91 inches. In actual t)ractico the nature and dis- 
tril)utioii of tho rainfall are of far greater moment than the 
particular amount received, the latUa* providing ))ut a rough 
index to the character of the year ; and a timely fall of 30 
inches is much to be preferred to an average amount unseasonably 
distributed. About 85 per cent, of tho total rainfall is 
received between the beginning of June and tho end of September, 
and much depends not only on the manner in which this amount 
is distributed, but also on the late autumn and winter fall, which 
affects the rahi harvest. Rain in the end of October is very 
desirable, and so as a rule is a moderate fall in January, though 
prolonged wet or damp weather in the early months of the year 
results in damage to wheat and barley, and also in some degree to 
(irhdT and peas. Given good rain in September and October, a 
p?rfectly dry winter is to be preferred, owing to the constant danger 
of rust. As regards the monsoon a late development is less 
injurious than an early cessation, owing to the large area undet 
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decade the disproportion was not so marked, owing to the general 
unhealthiness of the period : and the birth-rate averaged 30-8G 
only, being exceeded by that of deaths in 1801, 1801 and, again, 
in 1897. Subsequently there has been a marked improvement, 
the birth-rate for the last fivo years being o7*77, or very much 
larger than in any previous period. The returns of births and 
deaths for each year from 1891 onwards will be found in the 
appendix.* 

Another table shows the mortality resulting from the prinei- 
])al causes during the same period. f As usual, fever heads the 
list; and though it is the general practice to enter under this head 
all deaths from diseases in which fever is a symptom, it is cer- 
tainly tlie case that malarial fever is very common and destruc- 
tive, esi>ecially towards the close of the rains. On an average, 
fiom 1881 to 1800 fever was responsil)le for over So ]>er cent, of 
the recorded deaths, while in the following decade the propor- 
tion dropped to 78, though this was merely due to the increased 
mortality from cholera and small-pox. In the last five years tho 
average annual deaths from fever have been 26,106, or 67 per 
cent, of the total, though this is not due in any way to the 
disappearance of fever, but rather to the great loss of life arising 
from plague. At the same time there have l)eeu no epidemics of 
any great intensity, except perhaps in 1005 : and even this cannot 
compare with the fearful havoc wrought by the disease in tho wet 
season of 1894, when over 40,000 deaths from this cause alone 
were registered. The only preventive measures taken with 
regard to fever consist in tho free distribution of quinine through 
the agency of tho district board, when tho disease is*^ most 
}>rovalent, and little else can ])e attempted under existing sanitary 
and social conditions. 

Cholera is more or less endemic in the district, and iu almost 
every year a large number of deaths occur from this cause. 
Sometimes the outbreaks are merely sporadic, but occasionally 
they assume very serious proportions. During the ten years 
ending in 1890 the average annual mortality was 1,471, ranging 
from 334 in 1883 to 6,327 in 1887, when cholera accounted for 
no less than 21*7 per cent, of the wliole number of deaths. The 
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wet cycle of years whicli culminated in 1894 proved very favour- 
able to the (Hssoraination of cholera throughout the district A 
terr. hie epidemic occurred in 1891, carrying off 7,608 persons; 
aiic oven this was surpassed in 1891, when no fewer than 8,222 
deaths wore recorded from this disease. It then gradually died 
out but reappeared with some virulence in 1900, the average 
mortality for the ton years being 2,172 annually, or 5-8 per cent, 
of the total. Since that time there have been no particularly bad 
outbreaks e.vcept in 1900. Cholera then made its appearance, as 
18 invariably the case, during the hot weatlier, but was confined 
to the rural tracts, and died out with the breaking of them onsoon. 

he preventive measures adopted on this occasion included the 
disinfection of wells, the deputation of an assistant surgeon to 
the worst affected parts and the att. mpt to induce the villagers 
to remove the manure heaps from the neighbourhood of dwcllimrs 
In like manner small-po.v makes its app, aranee every year’ 
but Its ravages are very much less c.xtensive. During the past 
thirty years only three Imd oiitln-eaks have occurred, the first 
being ni 1878 and 18i9, when the recorded mortality amounted 
to 6,189 ; tlie second lieing that of 1884, when 5,530 deaths wore 
,jMgisterod ; and the third and worst that of 1897, a year of 
famine, when small-pox carried off 7,047 persons. For the 
deca<le terminating in 1890 the average annual mortality was 
771, for the next ton years 939, and for the last five years 76 
only. The improvement is to bo attributed mainly to the spread 
of vaccination. This was first undertaken on the part of Govern- 
ment about I860, but at the beginning the experiment met with 
httlo 'success and failed to attain popularity. More rapid 
progress began to be achieved from 1870 onwards, and for the 
ten years ending in 1880 the average number of persons 
vaccinated annually was 8,970. This increased to 11 693 for the 
succeeding period, while from 1891 a very remarkable change 
TOS observed, the total rising rapidly to a maximum of 32,400 
in 1897, the year of the great epidemic. For the ten .years 
ending in 1900 the average was no loss than 26,904, the number 
of persons vaccinated representing nearly 22 per cent, of the 
population Subsequent years have witnessed still further pro- 
gress,and from 1901 to 1906 the average number was 36,688, which 
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means that more than 18 per cent, of the inhabitants have been 
protected in these six years. Vaccination is only compulsory 
in tho miinicli'ality of Jannpur, but throughout the district it 
has attained great popularity. Operations are conducted under 
the supervision of the civil surg(^on, subordinate to vdiom is an 
assistant superintendent of vaccination with twenty vaccinators, 
maintained at an annual cost of about Rs. 2.500. 

With the exception of plague, the other diseases call for little 

comment. The chief are bowel complaints, generally resulting 
from malarial fever, as well as rheumatism, influenza and aflections 
of the chest. Plague first broke out in this district in 1901, the 
earliest case being imported from Benares to the village of 
Newaria in the ]\Iariahu tahsil. The family of the man, a Lunia 
by caste, was segregated and the house disinfected, with the 
result that no further cases were observed. In March, however, 
about a month later, an outbreak was reported from Tandwa 
in the Kirakat tahsil, and this was checked by similar measures 
undertaken with the full co-operation of the villagers. The same 
thing was done at Sammopur in the Jaunpur tahsil, and the 
disease failed to obtain a hold till it broke out among some Telia 
in the Bashirganj market in the city. This caused a panic in 
bazar and the residents dispersed, carrying the infection to 
other muhallas and into the district. Ward committees were 
formed, and a systeni of house-to-house disinfection was adopted, 
these measures being attended with considerable success. The 
disease did not assume a very virulent typo, and by the end 
of ]\Iay all traces of plague had disappeared, the total mortality 
up to that date being 431. It again made its appearance during 
the ensuing cold weather, and since that time has raged through- 
out the district in every year from November to May. Few 
preventive measures can be undertaken owing to the impossi- 
bility of efifecting segregation, but there has been no marked 
objection on the part of the x>eople. 

Statistics of infirmities were compiled at the census of 1881 
and the following enumerations. The results are not very striking 
and call for little comment. In 1901, out of a total of 1897 
afflicted j^ersons, 1,233 were blind, 348 were deaf-mutes, 213 were 
lepers and 103 were insane. Blindness had decreased by 716 
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AORrCULTURK AND C()M^[KRCK. 


The earliest extant returns of cultivation are those of 1841, 
and even these are very imperfect, owing to the subsequent 
destruction of most of the rcc'ords which wm’o then prepared. No 
statistics luid l)een compiled at the time of the permanent settle- 
ment, so that the materials for establishing a comparison between 
the past and present state of the district are, unfortunately, very 
meagre. In 1841 the area under cultivation, according to the 
crop statement, w'as 51^2,240 acres, or oOw per cent, of the whole 
distri(‘t. At tlio revision of 1807 the total liad risen to 504,080, 
tboiigh this again is open to suspicion. Regular annual returns 
date from 1884-85 only, and in that year (>25,920 acres were 
under the plough, while in the following season the aggregate was 
Cd8,511 acres. From this it is evident that rapid strides had 
been made in the general development of the district, wdiich waff 
already so advanced that little further extension could bo expected 
so far as the actual area under tillage wms concerned. The 
average for the ton years ending in 1890 was 034,253 acres, or 
06*94 per cent, of the whole, the maximum being 045,258 acres 
m ,1893-94. The following decade began with a series of bad 
seasons and cultivation dropped to a very low point, the total 
being only 000,066 acres in the famine year of 1890-97. Since 
that time there has been a slow but steady improvement, and 
the average for the ten years ending in 1906 was 029,993 acrea, 
or 63*5 per cent, of the entire district. This figure hardly 
represents the normal condition of affairs, for by eliminating tho 
bad seasons and taking the last five years only, we obtain aa 
average of 638,906 acres, or 04*4 per cent. Actually the highest 
figure on record was 648,671 acres in 1904-05. 
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The extension of cultivation has only been effected by 
rejlamation of soil which in former days ^Yas not considered 
worth the labour and expense of tillai^o, and consequently the 
addition to the cultiv’’ai 0 d area does not represent a proportionate 
increase in the produce of the district. The result is duo to the 
increased pressure on the soil^ consequent on thci growth of 
population • and it is most noticeable in those parganas which 
possess large tracts of usar land or precarious areas on the 
borders of jhtlsj which were hitherto neglected. Thus the 
extension luis been greatest in the Ungli pargana^ w hich contains 
more swamps and usar than any other part of the district, while 
next come the parganas of tlie Maclihlisliahr and Mariahu tahsils. 
At the present time, taking the av^crago figures for the last five 
years, the proportion of cultivated to the total area is highest in 
the Jaun|)ur tahsil, wdiere it amounts to G8-02 per cent. Next 
follow Kirakat wdth 60*81, and Mariahu witli 60*2 per cent. 
In Ivhutahan tlie average is 62*80, owdng to the still backw^ard 
state of Ungli; while in Machhlishahr no more than 59*74 per 
cent, is cultivated, the reason lying in the inferior capabilities of 
that tract. Among individual parganas Qariat Mendha takes the 
lead with no less than /4*54 per cent, of its area cultivated, and in 
Zafarabad, Jaunpur Ilaveli, Bealsi, the two Raids and Qariat Dost 
the proportion exceeds /2 per cent. These all possess a good loam 
soil, and generally comprise the best portions of the district. 
On the other hand, the low'est place is taken by Mungra, in 
which no more than 55*74 per cent, is under tillage, w^hile a 
lower figure than 00 per cent, is observed in Ghiswa, Pisara and 
Daryapar. 

Of much more importance from an economic point of view is 
the increase in tlio area hearing two crops in the year. The early 
returns of dvfasli land are manifestly inadequate, but none the 
less it is certain that the practice of taking two harvests from the 
same field in one year has extended in a remarkable degree. The 
statistics of 1884-85 show only 31,391 acres as bearing a double 
crop, and though this was iwobably short of the mark, it is 
instructive to note that the average for the ten years ending in 
1896 was 142,192 acres, or 22-4 per cent, of the net cultivation. 
During the following decade the average was 159,200 acres: and 
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The district of Jaunpur forms the north-western portion of Bounda- 
>e old province and present division of Benares, and . comprises 
tract of no great size, lying between the parallels of 25® 24' 
nd26®l2' north latitude, and between 82® 7' and 83® 5' oast 
ingitude. It is bounded on the west by the districts of 
artabgarh and Allahabad ; on the south by Mirzapur and 
enares ; on the east by Qhazipur and Azamgarh ; and on the 
3 rth by the Sultanpur district, of which a narrow strip separates 
' from Fyzabad. The boundary is for the most part artificial, 
j thpugh in some places it is marked by rivers. On the west, 
i rhere Jaunpur marches with the Oudh districts, the frontier is 
} liften highly irregular. Owing to historical causes we find, on 
j the one hand, a considerable area, consisting of some 16*4 square 
jmlles and 15 villages, known by the name of taluqa Panwara, 
Embedded within the heart of the . Machhlishahr tahsil, but 
ponging to the Patti tahsil of the Partabgarh ^istrict ; for the 
mrposes of criminal and excise administration' it is included 
i the charge of the collector of Jaunpur, but for civil and 
veAie purposes it remains a portion of Oudh, On the other 
.d there is a large detached- block containing 24 villages with 
area of ■ 12 square miles, lying well outside the boundaries of 
district, being surrounded by the lands of Partabgarh and 
^anpur but forming part of pargana Chanda in the Khutahan 
hi. the extreme north there are two more villages, 
fupur and Lorpur, with an area of 619 acres, also belonging 
^Ihutahan, but • geographically lying within Sultanpur ; while ■ 
village^ of Paharpatti and Tajuddinpur, belonging to the' 

)r district, are practically surroimded by the lands of pargana 
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this would have been higher but for the practical disappearance 
of clofasli ill the famine year of 1897. For the five years 
ending in 1906 the average was 180,003 acres, or more than 28 
per cent, of the area under tillage. The figure, which is well 
above the average for the ]>rovdiices, is the more noteworthy 
because double-cropping is impossible in largo areas in which 
rice is the principal staple. In the Mariahu tahsil the proportion 
is only 26*43 per cent., \vhilo in tahsil Jaunpur it rises to 32, 
pargana Zafarabad coming first with the surprising average of 
38*3 per cent. In Jaunpur Ilaveli, Saremu and Mungra 32 per 
cent, or more of the cultivated area bears two crops in the year, 
and the amount is so large that douldc-cropping plays a very 
striking part in the economic development of the district. 

It may bo confidently asserted that there is very little possi- 
bility of any further large extension of cultivation in the future, 
unless indeed some special means of fertilizing the usar plains 
may be discovered and popularised. The area returned as 
available for cultivation amounts to 191,135 acres, or 19*27 per 
cent, of the entire district, taking the average returns for the five 
years ending in 1906. From this, however, large deductions 
must be made. Groves, in the first place, occupy 30,659 acres; 
new fallow, left waste under the ordinary system of rotation, 
accounts for 31,036 acres; and an additional 5,722 acres com- 
prises land prepared for sugarcane cultivation in the ensuing 
season. Consequently there remain but 123,718 acres under the 
categories of old fallow and culturablo waste proper, the two 
terms being almost synonymous. A largo proportion of such 
laud either consists of usar or dhalc jungle, or else possesses so 
poor a soil that it would never repay tillage. Already the area 
required for pasture has boon reduced to dangerously small 
proportions, and it is practically certain that, with so groat a 
pressure of the population on the soil, all the land that could be 
profitably cultivated has been brought under the plough. Rela- 
tively the largest amount of such waste is to lie found in the 
Mariahu tahsil, where it averages 15*71 per cent, of the total area, 
and next comes Machhlishahr with 14*35 per cent. In tahsil 
Jaunpur; the figure is 1035, in Khutahan 13*92 and in Kirakat 
10*86 per cent. 
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Ungli in the Khutahan tahsil The district has a greatest length 
of 53 miles from north to south and an extreme breadth from 
east to west of 56 miles. The total area according to the survey 
made between 1877 and 1881 was 1,550-89 square miles; the ; 
present figure is 991,876 acres, or 1,549*79 square miles. . 

In its general aspect the district may be described as a level { j 
plain, with slight undulations caused l)y the valleys of the rivers. 
These all flow roughly from north-west to south-east, and the 
slopo of the country follows the same direction. Apart from 
such variations, the only irregularities of surface consist in the 
numerous mounds, often of considoraldo height and covered 
with trees, which mark the sites of ancient and deserted villages, 
or of the demolished forts built by the ancestors of the present 
Eajput inhabitants. With few exceptions, the country is closely 
cultivated and richly wooded with groves of mango and other 
trees, although the woodland area is comparatively small in the ' 
lowlying clay tracts, both in the north and south. The villages 
and inhabited sites are extremely numerous, but, unlike those in the 
eastern parts of Ghazipur and in Ballia, they are very small, and 
almost every mauza contains a number of scattered hamlets. This 
results in a high standard of cultivation, in which also the 
extreme density of the population is a factor of great importance. 

The rivers constitute the dotormining features in physical 
aspect of the country, and as the main drainage channels 
divide the district into several fairly distinctive tracts, they ■ „ 
may conveniently be mentioned first. -The chief is the Gumti, 
next to which comes its aflluent, the Sai. The other streams of 
note are the Barn a and Bisuhi, which unite in the extreme south 
and eventually discharge their waters into the Ganges. 

The Gumti is more remarkable for the length of .its course 
than for its size. The source of this river is in the Pilibhit 
district of Rohilkhand, and thence it flows through the Oudh 
districts of Kheri, Sitapur, Lucknow, Bara Banki and Sultanpur, 
first touching this district on the north-eastern border of the • 
detached block of pargana Chanda, already mentioned. For^^. . 
four miles it separates Chanda from Sultanpur, and tl^^n for an 
equal distance traverses Sultanpur territory. Once again it 
forma the boundary of another portion of Chanda and tben entepfl|, 
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lio; system of agriculture iu vogue in this district is practi- 

g® cally the same as tliat found throughout the south of Oudh and in 

Azamgarh. The people of Jaunpur make tlie fullest use of the 
moans at their disposal, and have probal)ly little to learn either in 
the matter of preparing the fields or in the rotation of crops. It 
is true, no doubt, that better results could be obtained by a more 
liberal use of manure • but the use of cowduiig as fuel reduces the 
available amount to very small proportions. The habits of the 
people provide more or less adequately for the ^oivuZlands immedi- 
ately adjoining the village site ; but the outlying fields have to depend 
on the scanty supply from the cultivator’s manure-heap. The 
services of sheep arc': utilised whenever possible, and the herdsmen 
derive a considerable profit from the sums paid them for penning 
their flocks on the fields during the night. Tjcaves, too, are used to 
a considerable and growing extent, but, generally speaking, only 
those fields which are devoted to sugarcane receive a sufllcient 
supply of manure, the l)alance l)eing given to ^vheat, peas and 
barley. The kharif crops are seldom, if ever, enriched by manure, 
and the brief fallows secun too short to aclmit of recuperation on 
the part of the soil. The advantages of scientific rotation are, 
however, well known. Cereals alternate with leguminous staples, 
and a heavy kharif crop is only followed by a light crop in the 
spring. This may be repeated for two years, but in the third the land 
is loft fallow during the summer, and is then thoroughly prepared 
for wheat in the autumn or cane in the ensuing spring. Some 
danger lies in indiscriminate double-cropping, and the desire to 
obtain more from the soil results in the reduction of the fallow 
period : frequently a kharif and occasionally even a rahi crop is 
laised in plots set apart for sugarcane in the following year 
PI decrease in the sugarcane area also tends to the same result 

though, on the other hand, the great expansion of maize is beneficial, 
for it is cut early and gives the land more rest. The stock-in- 
trade of the agriculturist is identical with that to be seen through- 
out the eastern districts. In addition to requisites for irrigation 
a pair of bullocks and a plough, it comprises a henga, or harrow 
made out of a rough beam of wood, a hoe, a sickle, a khurpa for 

weeding, a chopper for cutting up fodder and a winnowing 
basket. 
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Jaunpur, separating the parganas of Qariat Menclha and Rari 
on the right from Ungli and Jaunpur Ilaveli on the left bank. 
Its direction is at first east and then south, but throughout the 
course of the Gumti is extraordinarily tortuous. At Alamgirpur, 
in pargana Jaunpur Haveli, the river again takes an easterly 
course and traverses the centre of the pargana, flowing past 
the town of Jaunpur. At Jamaitha, on the eastern border, it 
bends southwards towards Zafarabad, and afterwards winds its 
way in a south-easterly direction through the Kirakat tahsil, 
leaving the district in the extreme south-eastern corner, a short 
distance above its confluence with the Ganges. The total length 
of the Gumti in this district is 8G miles, but the distance betw^eeii 
its entry and its exit is very much smaller. The bed throughout 
is deep and the channel is everywhere well defined, so that 
^changes in its course bat seldom occur. The stream has a low 
velocity, never exceeding three miles an hour even when it rises 
in flood. On such occasions it frequently attains extraordinary 
dimensions, as will be noticed later j but at all times there is a 
considerable depth of water in the channel, and the river is 
fordable in very few places, the passage being effected by ferries 
except at Jaunpur, w^herc it is spanned by two bridges. At the 
more important crossings embankments are made during the dry 
weather, leipving suflicient space for the largest country boats, 
and this space is usually filled by a temporary boat- bridge. In 
few places there is a narrow strip of alluvial land in the river 
bed, though this is of little use for cultivation, as the stream 
brings down with it practically no deposit of silt, even during high 
oods. The banks of the Gumti are generally steep and scored 
y ravines, which carry down the drainage from the country on 
either side* In some places the bank is less prominently 
marked, aad the place of the cliff is taken by a gentle slope 
extending inland for one or tw'o miles. Throughout its length, 
however, the soil along the Gumti is light and sandy, while its 
> value for agEicultural purposes is small, owing both to the 
^^ck of natural fertility and also to the depth to which wells 
must be sunk in order to reach water, 

^ The -Gumti is fed in this district by several tributary streams, 
the chief of these l^eing the PiU,®gd^Sai^ The first of the minor 
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Thorc are the three usual harvests, known by the usual iiuiuos Harvests, 
of Ickarif, rahi and zaid. The last is very unimportant, as on an 
average it occupies but 2,400 acres, principally iti the Jaunpur and 
Machhlishahr tahsils. Of the two main harvests the khar if covers 
the larger area, averaging 439,893 acres during the five years ending 
in 1900 as compared with 377,047 acres sown in the rahi The 
relative position varies with the nature of the season, but in most 
years the preponderance of the kharif is very marked. It is not 
the same, however, in the various tahsils. In the clay soils of 
Mariahu, Maclihlishahr and Khutahan the kharif exceeds the 
spring area to a far greater extent than in the loam tracts of the 
Kirakat and Jaunpur tahsils, in the latter of which the rahi not 
unfrequently predominates. It would appear from early returns 
that formerly the rahi took the prior place, for in 1841 its area 
was 304,382 and that of the khar if 287, 8o() acres. Similarly in 
1880 the figures were 311,434 and 280,245 acres, respectively ; but 
it is almost certain that these results do not show the true state of 
the case, as it appears that, in the winter, when the parpers wore 
prepared, all land was omitted from the kharif registers which 
M’as bearing a second crop. 

I>y far the most important kharif staple is rice, which now Kharif 
covers on an average 167,800 acres or 38-15 per cent, of the area • 
sown in this harvest. The proportion varies greatly in different 
tahsils, for whereas it is no more than 1G'G5 in Jaunpur and 27 
in Kirakat, it rises to 39*5 in Mariahu, 47*9 in Khutahan and 
53*3G per cent, in Machhlishahr. The figure reaches GO ])er cent, 
in Ungli and Ghiswa, while in pargana Mungra no less than 72 
per cent, of the kharif area is under this crop. Of course the 
prevalence or otherwise of rice cultivation depends on the nature 
of the soil, for while it is seldom grown in the loam tracts it 
constitutes almost the sole product of the heavy clays. There has 
been an immense increase in the acreage of late years, as in 1841 
the total was 113,000 acres, and even as late as 1886 it was no 
more than 124,306 acres. This extension is due partly to the 
reclamation of the fringes of swamps and asar land, partly to the 
spread of double-cropping in fields where a rotation of rice and 
peas is now observed, and partly to the substitution of rice for 
other staples. Numberless varieties of rice are recognised and 
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affluents to join the river is the Sawain, which drains the north- 
west portion of pargana Ungli, rising in the Qamarpur jhil to 
the south-west of Sarpatha, and flowing in a deep bed, fringed 
by jungle and numerous ravines, to unite with the Gumti just 
above Pilkichha. Next come the Dahirpur and Pachhatia nalaa^ 
which flow southwards more or less parallel to one another 
through pargana Haveli, and fall into the river above and below 
the town of Jaunpur. Further down, on the right bank, the ^ 
river receives the Gathia nalaj which drains a small tract to the 
south of Zafarabad ; and next comes the Muftigan j nala, flowing 
through pargana Daryapar, and joining the river from the east. 
Others worthy of notice are the Tain and the Dobhi nala in the 
Kirakat tahsil, as well as several small streams in Chandwak, for 
an account of which reference may be made to the article on 
that pargana. These rivulets are of no importance except as 
drainage channels, and contain no water in the dry season. 

The Pili is a more, considerable stream and has a perennial 
flow. It has its origin in a string oijhils in pargana Chanda, in 
Sultanpur, and first assumes a definite channel in the Partabgarh 
district. After traversing the Singramau taluqa it is joined by 
the Tambura, a small stream which rises in Partabgarh, and for 
some distance forms the boundary of the district. The combined 
waters pass in a south-easterly direction through the two parganas 
of Kari and join the Gumti at Dariaoganj. The Pili has a 
very tortuous course, and its banks are fringed with ravines ; they 
are, however, of no great height, and during the rains the river 
spreads to a considerable distance on either side. At that season 
it affords a great obstacle to cross-country communication, as 
the only bridge is that near Badlapur on the road from Jaunpur 
to Lucknow. Besides the Tambura the only affluent of the Pili 
is a small stream known as the Lakhia, which rises in soms jh^s 
in the eastern half of pargana Garwara and flows eastwards, 
forming the boundary between the two parganas of Eari as far as 
its confluence with the Pili near the village of Kari Kalan. Its 
bed is shallow and the volume of water is never large, while durinf^ 
the hot weather it practically disappears. 

The 8ai is a considerable river, being one of the chief drain-^ 
age lines of western and southern Oudb. It rises in the Hardo^ 
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grown— as many as the elans of Eajputs, as the local saying goes ; 
but the one important division is between dluin or early rice 
sown broadcast, and jarhem, or that raised in nurseries and then 
transplanted in the fields. The former is sown after the rains 
commence, and is reaped in September or October; while the 
latter is sown during the hot weather, and is ready for transplan- 
tation in fifteen or twenty days, though it cannot be moved till the 
fields are well soaked by rain. This jarhcin rice, which is not 
harvested till December, is by far the more valuable kind, and is * 
steadily growing in favour. Its area depends largely on the ] 
advent of the monsoon, and the later the rains the greater its extent 
as compared with that of early rice. The average figure for jarhan 
is 125,186, acres and that for dluin 42,622 acres. The predo- 
minance of transplanted rice is equally marked in all tahsils, but 
in the parganas of Cha?ida and Qariat Mendha, whore the total 
area is not great, the position is actually reversed. The normal ^ 
yield of unhusked rice is estimated to be from 12 to 15 maunds per ' 
acre, the value about Rs, 20, and the cost of production, including 
rent, some Rs, 11 ; but these figures are mainly conjectural, and 
are only of use for the purpose of rough comparison with other 
crops. 

Next in importance comes maize. This in 1841 occupied 
only 4,175 acres, and though by 1886 the area had risen to 8,711 
acres, the subsequent development has been most surprising. In 
1899 no less than 57,000 acres were under this crop, and for the 
five years ending in 1906 the average reached the remarkable ** 
figure of 83,500 acres, or 18'98 per cent, of the entire harvest. 

This phenomenal advance is duo to several causes. The crop is 
one of the earliest to attain maturity and, consequently, is little 
affected by a premature cessation of the monsoon. It provides 
the cultivator and his family with sufficient food to last them i 
from September till December, when the rice is cut, and thus 
enables him to sell a larger proportion of his rabi grain. It 
furthei allows ample time for preparing the fields for a second * 
crop in the autumn. Maize does best in soils containing a large 
admixture of clay, and is lialde to injury only in the event of ^j^JI 
heavy rain between the middle of August and the middle off Ifl 
September, as then the grain does not attain its full size and >1 
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district, and after separating Lucknow from Unao, it traverses 
Kae Bareli and Partabgarh. Leaving the latter it enters the 
extreme western corner of Garwara, and flows eastwards through 
the centre of that pargana; it then passes along the northern 
borders of Khapraha and Qariat Dost, and afterwards forms for 
some 12 miles the boundary of Jaunpur and Mariahu tahsils. 
Ultimately it passes through the north of pargana Bealsi, and 
falls into the Gumti at the village of Rajapur, the confluence 
being the scene of a largo annual bathing fair. The Sai resembles 
the Gumti in following a very tortuous course and possessing a 
deep bed, though the banks in most cases are more shelving than 
those along the larger river. They are broken by innumerable 
ravines, and are often crowned by fine groves of mango and 
other trees ; while the soil on either side is of a light and sandy 
description, bearing only the inferior crops. The Sai swells to a 
large size during the rains, and occasionally comes down in 
heavy flood : the most noticeable example occurred in 1871, when 
the bazar of Jalalpur was partly destroyed and the old Pathan 
bridge at that place was completely submerged. There are other 
bridges over the river, one carrying the railway at Jalalpur, a 
second being on the new lino from Jaunpur to Allahabad, while 
a third is the road bridge on the main highway from Allahabad 
to Azamgarh. This last is an ancient structure, contemporaneous 
with the great bridge at Jaunpur. 

The next river is the Bisuhi, the course of which lies almost 
wholly within this district. It rises in the Machhlishahr tahsil 
on the borders of the Garwara and Mungra parganas. At first 
t&king a southerly course, it bends south-eastwards for a few 
Spiles, and continues in the same direction through the parganas 
of Ghiswa and Mariahu ; it then forms the boundary between the 
latter and Gopalapur as far as the confines of the Benares district, 
where it turns south and ultimately falls into the Barna at the tri- 
junction of Jaunpur, Benares and Mirzapur. The channel of the 
Bisuhi in its upper reaches is fairly shallow, but it quickly 
becomes more strongly defined, and lower down the river flows 
between high banks of clay and kankaVy broken on either side by 
numberless ravines. Except after heavy rain, it is fordable in 
klmost all places throughout the year ; the only bridge is that on 
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weight. A very fine quality of maize is grown all round tho 
city of Jaunpiir, where the fields are richly manured and plenti- 
fully irrigated before the advent of the rains. The popularity of 
the crop extends all over the district, though it has not as yet 
made much headway in the parganas of Mungra, Ghiswa and 
Rarsathi in the south-west. The highest proportion for any tahsil 
is 3o’24 per cent, of the kharif area in Jaunpur, followed by 
23-15 i>er cent, in Kirakat. The figures for Khutahaii and 
Mariahu arc 15*87 and 15])or cent., respectively, while in Machhli- 
shahr only 9-08 per cent, is sow'ii wdtli this crop. A further 
advantage of maize is that its cultivation is fairly profitable. 
The rent and cost of production are about Ils. 14 per acre, and 
an outturn of 15 maunds gives an average profit of Es. 11 or 
thereabouts. 

A very large area is occupied by arhar, although tho crop 
is seldom sown alone, but is generally mixed with juar^ ha jr a, 
sanwan or urd. Although sown with the other kharif crops 
arhar is not harvested till March, and consequently remains in 
the ground for tho greater part of tho year. There arc several 
varieties, differing only in the size and colour of the pea, but all 
equally susceptible to injury from frost and flooding. As a rule 
arhar is not grown on the best soils, but like other leguminous 
crops it is rather beneficial than otherwise. Tho most usual 
combination is that of arhar and juar^ whicli cover on an 
average 69,800 acres, or 15*87 per cent, of the kharif, tho largest 
areas being in tho Jaunpur and Kirakat tahsils and tho smallest 
in Machhlishahr. Mixed with bajra, it accounts for an addi- 
tional 12,000 acres, or 2*75 per cent.; but bajra, which does best 
in a light and sandy soil, is not a popular crop in this district, 
and tho only largo areas are to be found in the Gaiwvara, Rarsathi 
and Mariahu parganas. 

One of tho most noticeable features in the economic history 
of the district is the decline in the area under sugarcane. In 1841 
no less than 81,436 acres were occupied by this valuable staple, 
and by 1886 the total had dropped to 59,602 acres. Since that 
date there has been a further decrease, the average for the last 
five years being 40,622 acres, or 9*23 per cent, of th^ land sown 
m the kharif. The proportion does not vary to any marked 
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the railway, as the oae on the Mirzai)ur road 'was carried away 
by the floods of 1903. The Bisuhi receives several tributaries, but 
few of these are of any importance. The first is a small stream 
which rises in the jhila to the north-west of Badshahpur, and has 
recently been excavated at Government expense in order to provide 
an adequate escape for the drainage of that part of the country. 
A fuller account of this stream will be found in the article 
on pargana Mungra. The next is the Barwa, which rises in the 
north of Ghiswa, and after flowing in a south-easterly direction 
through that pargana, joins the Bisuhi on the borders of Mariahu. 
The next is the Arsi, which has its origin in tho jhila around 
Katahit and flows southwards into Mariahu, joining the Bisuhi 
on its loft bank at Ohandrabhanpur. Further east is the Ghursar, 
which rises in the large jhils of Ilasanpur and Jamua and flows 
southwards into the Bisuhi near Paltupur. There arc one or two 
other small streams, for which reference may be made to the 
account of pargana Mariahu. 

The Barna never enters this district, but for a long distance 
forms the southern boundary. It takes its rise in the Mailahan 
jhil, which lies north of the town of Phulpur in the Sikandra par- 
gana of Allahabad, and first touches the southern border of par- 
gana Mungra, but after a few miles it turns south into Mirzapur ; 
it again becomes the boundary in Ghiswa, and thereafter forms 
the dividing line between this district and Mirzapur for some 60 
miles, this great distance being duo to the remarkable windings 
of the stream, which is more sinuous even than the Gumti, After 
leaving Jaunpur it flows eastwards through the Benares district, 
emptying itself into the Ganges just beyond the city of Benares. 
The banks of the Barna are unusually steep and high, and 
throughout its course the laud on either side is poor and sandy, 
or else a hard gravel of a sterile nature, the surface being broken 
in every direction by ravines. 

In addition to the rivers already mentioned, reference may 
be made totheMangaior Mangar. This at first has two branches, 
both of which originate in large swamps to the south of Dostpur 
in the Sultanpur district. The southern branch for some distance 
separates Sultanpur and Jaunpur, flowing along the northern 
boundary of pargana Ungli ; but after uniting with the northern 
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extent in the different tahsils, the highest figure for any single 
pargana being 12-65 per cent, in the case of Khapraha and the 
lowest 6-64 per cent, in Qariat Mendha. The decline which has 
greatly affected the trade of the district, is apparently due to the 
competition of beet and foreign cane sugar, the superior methods 
of manufacture in other parts of India and the spreading custom 
of double-cropping, the cultivators preferring to grow maize or 
rice and then to sow a rahi crop on the same field, thus obviating 
the necessity of long fallows and careful preparation demanded 
by cane. The cost of cultivation is very high, averaging about 
lis.aoper acre, and though the profit is also great, being estimated 
at Ks. 15 on an outturn of 15, maunds of expressed juice, the 
outlay IS too much for the poorer cultivators. There are many 
varieties of cane, but the chief factors in determining the yield 
are rather the duration of the preceding fallow, the nature of the 
soil, the amount of manure and the irrigation and attention that 
can be devoted to the crop. The cane is planted in March 
and April and is mature by the middle of January, though cutting 
and pressing often run on for a long time. 

Few of the other crops grown for the autumn harvest are of 
much imp ortance. The chief arc the small millets such as kodon 
and mandua, which form the food grains of the poorer classes. 

ho latter covers on an average some 9,500 acres, the bulk of 
which IS to bo found in the Machhlishahr and Mariahii tahsils. 
iho autumn pulses, urd, mung and moth, occupy a considerable 
aiTa and about 8,500 acres are under samii, ov hemp, a crop 
Mhich has become popular during the last few years. It requires 
little attention and no irrigation, and is most largely grown in 
the Mariahu^ and Kirakat tahsils, owing to the strong demand 
for the fibre m the Benares markets. The cultivation of indigo 
has practically disappeared from the district, and so has that of 

cotton, which in 1841 covered nearly 5,000 acres : a little mamlua 

m still sown round the edges of fields, but with the derdine in the 
handloom industry the local production of cotton has become 
no longer profitable. 

The largest area in the spring harvest is taken up by barley, 
which l.y Itself accounts for 145,682 acres on an average, or 38-61 
per cent, of the whole area sown. There has, however, been a ' 
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channel at Banclhgaon, the stream turns into this district and 
then flows in a south-easterly direction, cutting off the northern 
corner of Ungli. Half way between the [Shahganj and Bilwai 
stations it bonds eastwards into Azamgarh, eventually joining 
the Tons near Nizamabad in that district. The stream is of no 
great size, and flows in a shallow bod through lowly ing rice 
country. 

The Gangi can hardly bo described as a river of Jaunpur, 
although it has its origin in the jhUs near Ara in pargana HaVeli. 
Its course lies mainly through the Azamgarh district, though it 
forms the Jaunpur boundary for a short distance in tlie parganas 
of Pisara and Chaiidwak. The bed is fairly well defined, and the 
high l)aiik is broken in places by ravines and drainage channels. 

Hie Gumti, the Sai and the Bisuhi divide the district into 
four almost parallel strips of country, each with fairly distinct 
physical characteristics. In most cases, however, the general out- 
line is much the same. P rom the deep river bed the bank rises 
sharply, and from its summit a gentle slope extends inland to a 
varying distance till it reaches the crest of the watershed. 
Beyond the latter the surface again sinks gradually towards a 
depression of no groat depth, and beyond this a similar rise is 
again experienced to the main watershed of the next river. The 
difference between the various tract lies principally in the depth 
and nature of the central depression. They also vary in the height 
and character of the bank, those of the Gumti being the most 
strongly defined, so that all along that river the inequalities of 
surface caused by the ravines and tributary drainage channels 
give the country a decidedly undulating appearance. The same 
feature may bo seen along the Sai but in a loss marked degree, 
while along the minor rivers the typical features, though almost 
always present, are sometimes so slightly defined as to bo almost 
imperceptible. 

The first and largest tract is that lying to the north of the 
Gumti, extending from the Sultanpur border on the north to that 
of Ghazipur to the south-east. This tract may bo subdivided 
into two portions, of which the northern and larger comprises 
the area lying within the Khutahan and Jaunpur tahsils. There 
the watershed of the Gumti is comparatively near the river, ancl 
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great decrease in the amount, for both in 1841 and in 188G barley 
occupied no less than 213,000 acres. This decline is due partly 
to tlie fact that its place has boon taken by more valuable staples, 
but rather to the inclusion in the former returns of land sown 
with l)arley in com! )i nation with other crops. This practice of 
mixiiig barley with wheat and gram still prevails widely, and 
altogether l)arley covers more than half the entire 7Xibi area. 

The proportion of pure barley differs little in all the tahsils : it is 
highest in Mariahu and lowest in Machhlishahr, with 43*11 and 
33*98 per cent., respectively. The preference for barley arises 
from its universal adoption as the principal food of the people, 
and also from its greater suitability to the soil of this district. 

It rc(|uires less attention than wheat, and gives a larger n^turn : 
it is estimated that the produce of an acre is about 15 maunds, 
and that an outlay of Rs. 17 in rent and labour yields a profit 
of Rs. 13, 

Wlicat is not extensively grown by itself, averaging but Wheat. 
37,815 acres or 10 per cent, of the rahi area; Init this of course 
exeliides the very considerable amount mixed with barley or gram. 

The proportion roadies 12*5 per cent, in the Mariahu tahsil and 
12*18 in Machhlishalir ; but in Jaunpur it is 9*15, in Khutahan 
8*8G and in Kirakat only 6’8G per cent. The bulk of it is grown 
for export, whor9as most of the badey is retained for homo 
consumption. Wheat requires a bettor soil, more manure and 
preparation and more careful attention than liarloy : it is also 
more susceptible to rust in damp and wet weather in January 
and February, and consequently is not in high favour. The 
outturn in this district is lielow the averagv), if any reliance can 
bo placed on the official estimates, being about 9 maunds to the 
acre; this costa some Rs. 18 to produce, and gives a net profit 
of Rs. 9. 

Most of the gram is sown in combination with barley, though Gram, 
it is also grown alone or with wheat. Altogether it averages 
80,790 acres, or 21*43 per cent, of the rabi area. Its distribution 
js uneven, the proportion being only 1 1*94 in the Mariahu tahsil 
and 18*59 in Khutahan, whereas in Machhlishahr and Kirakat it 
exceeds 23, and in tahsil Jaunpur it reaches 27*46 per cent. 

The total amount is four times as great as it was in 1841; the 
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the ground slopes rapidly eastwards to a wide stretch of low 
country abounding in swamps and depressions, suited generally 
for rice cultivation, and diversified by largo tracts of barren usar. 
In the north the level is particularly low and the drainage is 
defective, the only distinct channel being that of the Mangar. 
The larger jhiU are connected during the rains, the water escap- 
ing in a south-easterly direction, but it fails to secure any well- 
marked course till it reaches the head waters of the Gangi. The 
southern portion, comprising the greater part of the Kirakat tahsil, 
is of a different character, since the Gangi nadi provides a northern 
watershed which in the former tract was absent. Here the central 
depression is shallow and of no great width ; the land along the 
Gumti is high, as usual, while the interior slope is comparatively 
broad and consists of a good loam soil. The northern strip is 
again high, and is adequately drained by a number of small 
channels leading into the Gangi. The change in the nature of the 
country is duo rather to an improvement in the drainage than to 
any increase in the general declivity. The greatest recorded 
height is at Tighra on the Gumti bank, 290 feet above the sea 
level. This drops to 280 feet at Kheta Sarai in the broad depres- 
sion of the north, and thence to 274 feet at Mihrawan and 262 
feet at the Jaunpur city station. The height in the extreme south- 
eastern corner, where the Gumti passes into Ghazipur, is only 
254 feet above the sea. 

The second tract is that lying between the Gumti and the 
Sai, and this comprises the most fertile and populous part of the 
district. Most of it stands high, the central area being drained 
by the Pili and its affluents. At the same time, floods are liable 
to occur in wet years along the course of these streams i but there 
is no waterlogged area, and very little usar is to be seen. The 
soil is almost throughout a good loam, admirably suited for the 
growth of maize and rahi crops. The slope of the country from 
west to east is fairly rapid. At Nawada in Partabgarh, close to 
the district boundary, the height is 308 feet above the sea, and 
from this the level drops to 299 feet at Maharajganj, 286 feet at 
Bakhsha and 261 feet to the south of Jaunpur civil station. 

The tract between the Sai and the Bisuhi presents a great 
change in the appearance of the country. From the high bank of 
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rapid lucrease of late years arising from the practice of sowing 
gram broadcast in fields that formerly boro a single crop in the 
year. It requires little attention, tho common belief being that 
if the land is too well treated tho plant runs chiefly to leaf and 
stalk. Gram thrives on indifferent soil, and is frequently sown 

on the shelving banks of rivers, which are boyond tho reach of 
irrigation. 

_ A more valuable crop is peas, which constitute one of the 
o?nnn products of tho eastern districts. Thu area was 

25,000 acres in 1841 and 38,000 acres in 1880, while for the 
ast five years it has averaged 81,373 acres or 21-58 per cent of 
the land tilled for this harvest. Tho proportion is only 10 per 
cent, in the Jaunpur tahsil, but olseivhoro it is much the same 
ranging from 22 to 24 per cent. Like gram, the crop is now' 
commonly sown in second-class land that has already borne an 
autumn crop, and its popularity also arises from tho fact of its 
early ripening and the use of tho stalks as fodder. Peas sufler 
from frost and from damp ami cloudy weather ; but they do not 
involve so much labour and o.vponso as the cereals, and the out- 
turn is heavier. There are three or four distinct varieties, the 
best, though the most delicate, being those with a white flower 

The foregoing include all the important rahi products, although 
several minor crops deserve mention. Linseed, which does imt 
appear in the statement of 1841, had attained an area of 1,555 acres 
in_1886 and has since grown rapidly in favour, the present average . 

Khutahau ahsils, and especially in the neighbourhood of 
Badshahpur and Shahganj, the cultivation of the crop arising 
solely from the keen demand in the export trade. Lentils 
or masur, and the small and almost worthless pea known as' 
kcaan cover a fa,ir area. Poppy is not, and never has been 
widely cultivated in this district. It was unknown in 1841 ' 
and in 1886 it occupied but 1,337 acres. The average for the 
five years ending in 1906 was 2,215 acres, of which 1,377 lay in 
the Khutahan tahsil, principally in pargana Ungli. Potatoes are 
extensively grown by Koeris, especially in and around Jaunpur 
The total area IS about 2,300 acres, and of this some 1,400 belLg 
to pargana Haveli. They are usually manured with nim 
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tho former river the surface drops rapidly to a wide plain in 
which the soil is mainly clay, dotted by numerous swamps and 
depressions, from which the surplus water either finds no exit or 
escapes with difficulty along tho subsidiary channels leading into 
the Bisuhi. There is a considerable amount of usury which is a 
sure indication of saturation, and rice is the main staple of the 
country. The same characteristics are maintained as far as the 
Benares border in tho south of the Kirakat tahsil, although in this 
portion tho soil frequently changes to loam as the influence of tho 
Gumti begins to bo felt. Tho level sinks from about 300 feet on 
the Partabgarh border to 282 foot at Mariahu, 270 feet at Jalal- 
pur and 265 foot above tho sea at ilhaiiisa in the extreme east. 

The last tract is tho long and narrow strip between the Tho 
Bisuhi and the Barna from their sources to their confluence. ^Mtorn 
Here tho level is again high, but along tho upper roaches of these 
streams a clay soil preponderates, and usar is fairly prevalent in 
the south of the Machhlishahr tahsil. Further east the channels 
of the rivers become more deep, and clay gives place to loam; so 
that tho greater portion of this tract possesses a fairly light soil 
and is adequately drained. The level is highest in the extreme 
west, but here, in the neighbourhood of Badshahpur, much of tho 
country is waterlogged, resembling that in pargana Mariahu to 
the north of the Bisuhi. 

As will have been observed from tho foregoing account, the Soils, 
soils of the district present no peculiarities. They consist mainly 
of loam and clay, the former prevailing on tho higher levels, 
especially in the Jaunpur and Kirakat tahsils, as well as the 
portion of Khutahan lying to the south of the Gumti : while clay 
is confined to tho depressions and lowlying tracts, notably in 
pargana Ungli and tho north of Haveli, the Machhlishahr tahsil 
and the greater part of Kirakat. Loam is, of course, merely a 
mixture of clay and sand, the proportions varying with tho level. 

Sand by itself is not common and is found only near the 
channels of the two principal rivers, though on the high bank the 
soil is invariably light and can at the best be described merely 
as a sandy loam. On the whole, about one-fourth of the culti- 
vated area is true clay, a soil that with sufficient moisture 
produces excellent crops, but otherwise is almost worthless, Ae 
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oilcake and are plentifully irrigated : but though the outturn is 
good, the quality is indiffoi’ont. Tobacco thrives well in the 
neighbourhood of old inhabited sites, and is said to bo benefited 
by brackish well water. Its cultivation is confined chiefly to 
the city, and also to the vicinity of Machhlishahr and Shahganj ; 
the rent paid for good tol:»acco land is extremely high, rising to 
Rs. 50 per bigka or even more. There is a fair area under 
garden crops, which include vegetables of all descriptions, sin cs, 
and the jasmine and scrowpine grown at Jaunpur for the 
manufacture of perfumes. The vegetaldcs are principally 
turnips, carrots and radishes, while the Lnglish varieties are 
gradually coming into favour. A gigantic species of radish is 
grown at Jaunpur, sometimes weighing as much as ten pounds ; 
it is sweet and insipid to the taste, and is eaten either raw or 
boiled. 

The hot weather crops are principally melons and the early 
millet called chena, the latter being found for the most part in 
the ISraehhlishahr tahsil and the former in Jaunpur. For 
melon cultivation fields of good quality are selected, and the 
land is carefully prepared from the beginning of November. 
The seed, which is previously soaked in water and mixed 
with ashes, is sow'ii in drills six inches apart, during the month 
of March, and germination takes place in about three weeks. 
The field is constantly weeded and w^atered, and the plants 
yield fruit from the beginning of May till the beginning of 
the rains. The three best varieties are those known as sard%^ 
jfinali and kluiurhu^f j and the produce of an acre sometimes 
brings in as much as Ks. 140. Only half this sum is obtained 
from the larger but inferior species called khciTVCtj which is, 
how^ever, more common and demands loss attention. 

In few districts is irrigation so extensively practised as in 
Jaunpur. The earliest statistics now available are those of 
1867, w’hich show an irrigated area of 561,407 acres, or nearly 
95 per cent, of the net cultivation. This of course does net 
represent the area actually irrigated in one year, but rather the 
land that could be classed as irrigable. In 1884-86, the first 
year of regular returns, the irrigated area w^as 393,364 acres, or 
62*84 per cent, of the cultivation, and though the amount vaiies 
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in almost every part of the United Provinces, it is genorically 
known as mtttiyar. There are two recognised varieties, one called 
bijar or chacharj which is of a greyish colour and is a stiff low- 
lying clay with an admixture of gravel : it is used for early rice 
or for nurseries oi jarhan^ but is absolutely useless in dry years. 
Another is karail, a black soil with a large amount of organic 
matter, found in the bods of jhils and dried-up tanks, extremely 
sticky and cohesive when wot, but craodving into fissures when 
dry, and used for the coarser varieties of late rice. Sandy soils 
are usually termed balwi) and are I'cservod for the cultivation of 
hajra, arhar^ moth and other inferior crops. Loam, known by 
its common name of dumat, comprises about lialf the area, and is 
an oxcollont soil when irrigated. The lighter loams are called 
sifjon, which is about two-thirds sand ; such soils, together with 
balua and the pooror clays, constitute the romaining quarter of 
the district. In addition to these terms denoting natural soils, a 
convoiitional classification is commonly adopted. As usual, 
land near the village site, which receives the bulk of the available 
manure, is styled goindy and command fftho liighest rents. Outside 
this lies the TJfictnjhit or intermediate zone, while the outlying 
fields, which are scantily manured or irrigated, are known as 
this classification being identical with that prevailing in eastern 
Oudh. In the rice tracts, however, 'iuccnjhci is generally ignored, 
the land beyond the goind circle being divided into palo and 
kiciriy or low ground suited to rice cultivation ; and in most parts 
a considerable difference is observed bot>voen the t^vo for rental 
purposes. 

Xho lakes and jhils of the district are extremely numerous, 
especially in the north and in the soutli-west. On an average 
48,644 acres, or nearly 5 per cent, of the entire area, is under 
W’ater ; and though this figure includes the river beds, the bulk 
of it consists in the natural tanks and depressions in which the 
drainage of the surrounding country is collected. The relative 
area is largest in the Machhlishahr tahsil, where it amounts to 
6’26 per cent, of the w'hole, and next comes pargana Ungli with 
6T6 and Saremu with 5*4 per cent. The lowest amounts are to 
bo found in Rari. Zafarabad and other portions o£j the central 
tract. The chief Jhils will be mentioned in the articles on the 
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Avitli lilt' iiMiuri' of (lie season; it is always romarkably high. For 
the ten years eliding in ISIK) the annual average was no less than 
r>0*Sl ])er (Miiil., iind even tin’s proportion was almormally low by 
reason of the gieat drop in irrigation during the phenomenally 
wet yeai’ of ISil j, when the figure sank to 31*4G per cont. For 
the hisf decade l('rminating in 190G the averago was 50*12 per 
cent., and ihls again would have been higher but for the 
unusually small aiva wateresl in 1901-05; the total for that year 
being no more than 2S'()G per cent, of the area under tillage, 
i hi' average fei’ tlu' last livi' years was 52*29 per cont. There is 
no very maid<e<I diflorenc.o between the various tahsils and 
parganas in this res[)(H;t. The Jaunpui* tahsil comes first with 
5.)-():; per ei'iit., the highest averago being G5*12 in Zafar- 
nliii'l himI llio Inwosl; ol-.ll in (iarial; Dost. Next follows 
Klmhiliiui wilii .a-, 1:1, ranging from 53 -I:! in Kari to 41-22 in 
(im-iut Moudlni; iui4 llitm Marialui with 5028, the maximum 
l'> in^^,15- t-2 in ( lopalai.ur and the minimuin 1!)-01 in Bavsathi. 
Ill IIk' kirakat lalrsil tlio avcra<,m is 48-0(3, i>argana Guzara 
^Imu in^ a li.^uro of .11.i)|» and Daryapar 50-45. The Machhllshahi- 
O-disil lakes iho lowest pla.-o, only 45-31 per cent, of the cultivation 
'"- 111 - .rri-a(e4, this .small proportion I, rang due to the fact that 
molt than ,4 per cent, of the laud uudci- the plough in 
I'argana Mnngra receives water. 
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various parganas, notably TJngH, Mariahu and those which 
comprise the Machhlishahr tahsil. Elsewhere there are few of 
any importance, the chief exception being that of Ara in 
pargaiia Jaiinpur Ilavoli. INIost of them run dry in the "hoii 
weather, since they are shallow and ai'e extensively utilized for 
irrigation purposes, especially in the case of late rice, dho 
deep Lawairi and Gujar lakes near Ivheta Sarai, how’'ovor, never 
fail, and the jhils to the oast of the raihvay lino near Khota 
Sarai and Mani Kalan contain w^ater in all but the driest 
seasons. 

In years of heavy rainfall many of the jliils overflow their Floods, 
banks, doing considerable damage to the land in their neigh- 
bourhood ; but this is usually reckoned as more or less precarious, 
being chiefly employed for rice cultivation and held on grain 
rents, owing to the uncertainty of the produce. The floods on 
the rivers are of a more serious character, especially in the case 
of the Gumti and Sai. The former river sometimes rises to 
an extraordinary height, and the floods are enhanced if the 
Ganges happens to bo unduly swollen at the same time, thus 
blocking the exit for the waters of the smaller stream. Little 
reliable information is available on the subject of floods in 
former days, but it is related that in the great inundation of 1774 
a force under Captain Barker sailed over the britige of Jaunpur 
in boats, without even knowing of its existence. A flood of 
this magnitude must have destroyed a great part of the city, but 
no information is avaiilable to show the extent of the damage. 

In 1871 the river rose to an unusual height, sweeping over the 
bridge and the low^er parts of the city, and filled the old sarai 
with quantities of silt. Between the 15th and 28th of September 
in that year the Gumti rose 23^ feet at the railway bridge, and 
there attained a width varying from one to nearly four miles. 

About four thousand houses in the city were destroyed, while the 
crops were ruined in an area of over ten thousand acres. On the 
same occasion the Sai behaved in a similar manner, rising 26 J 
feet at the Jalalpur bridge, or no less than 45 feet above its dry 
season level. The bridge was completely submerged, and the 
flood destroyed nearly three thousand houses in 144 villages and 
the crops in six thousand acres. Such floods only occur towards 
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although a similar state of things prevails in tlic two small 
pargaiias of Saromu and Pisara. In Khiitahan, too, their use is 
almost wholly confined to pargana UugH, all other parts of the 
district deriving 90 per cent, or more of their supply from wells. 

The number of wells in the district is remarkably large. 
The average returns for the last five years give a total of 24,142 
masonry and 14,000 other wells in actual use for watering the 
fields, to say nothing of the many more which are reserved for 
drinking or manufacturing purposes. These figures give an 
average of 17 acres of cultivation to each well, or only 9 acres 
if the Icharif area be excluded. In 1906 tlie total number 
was 40,432, including 27,019 of masonry. Eacdi well thus 
served about seven acres, which is aliout the gmieral average for 
the Benares and Gorakhpur divisions, where the wells are 
largo and often admit of four or more purs working at the same 
time. There are few parts of the district in which wells cannot bo 
constructed with ease, as the subsoil is generally firm and earthen 
^^cll8 generally last for a (jonsidorable period, especially when 
strengthened by coils of arho.r stalks or l)y walls of jamuiiy 
(jitlar or other wood in the lowest part. The water-level is fairly 
high, averaging about 2/ feet below* the surface, though it is much 
more than this on the banks of rivers, particularly in the 
case of the Barna : the greatest average depth is some 32 feet in the 
Jaunpur and Kirakat tahsils, and the least 24 or 25 feet in 
Machhlishahr and Mariahu. In the north of pargana Ungli the 
water rises to within ten feet of the surface, and there the wells 
arc worked by the dhenlcli, or pot and lever system. In other 
paits the use of the pur is universal, the water being raised in a 
laige leathern bucket or moty the rope being carried over a pulley 
(gcirari)j and drawn down a paudavy or inclined plane, either by 
bullocks or men. Three labourers, one to drive the bullocks, 
one to empty the bucket and one to distrilmte the' water, will 
ii ligate from one-fifth to two-fifths of an acre daily ; while eleven 
men, of whom six form the team and three arc in relief, can water 
from one-half to throe-fourths of an acre. The distribution is 
generally effected by a long wooden shovel known as a hathuy 
which is more or less peculiar to the eastern districts. The cost 
^f construction in the case of a masonry well varies according 
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the end of the rains, and result from abnormal rainfall in the 
upper basins of the rivers. On the 13th of September and the 
two succeeding days nearly 14 inches of rain fell in Sultanpur 
and 19 inches at Eyzabad, so that the channels were totally 
unable to carry off the immense volume of water poured into them 
from the country on either side. It is remarkable that whereas 
the greater part of the present city of Jaunpur was destroyed or 
injured by this flood, not one of its ancient buildings was touched 
by the water ; and as there are few traces of the existence of 
old structures on lower levels, it may be inferred that the Musal- 
man builders Avere aware of the liability to occasional floods and 
selected their sites accordingly. 

Another great inundation was that of 1894, a year of almost 
unprecedented rainfall. The Giimti on tliis occasion reached its 
maximum height on the 23rd of September, but this was eight 
feet lower than the extreme figure of 1871. The distress on this 
occasion was intensified by the prolonged continuance of the flood. 
In the beginning the collapse of buildings of inferior construction 
in the lower parts of the town on both banks, and particularly on 
the left, was considerable, and would have been much greater but 
for the energetic construction of small earthen embankments, 
which were hastily throAvn up by the district authorities in posi- 
tions where they were most serviceable in keeping out the water 
from those parts of the town which would otherwise have been 
inundated. The river began to subside on the fourth day; but on 
the 2nd of October, when the people had barely returned to their 
homes to set about the repairs necessary to render them habitable, 
it again began to rise, and by the morning of the 4th it had 
topped the parapets of the bridge and was running at a great 
velocity. On the 6th it attained its maximum and remained at 
that level for two days, but then subsided gradually till the 
24th. On that date there was an unusually heavy burst of rain 
over the district, and the Gumti responded by rising to within 
18 inches of the former highest level, though on this occasion 
the siibsidence was rapid. Nearly 1,400 houses in the town were 
either destroyed or greatly damaged, and in order to relieve the 
prevailing distress subscriptions were raised on behalf of the 
tlufferers, to which Government made a large contribution. The 
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to circumstances, but averages about Rs, 200 ; while that of an 
unprotected well is not more than Rs. 6 or Rs. 7. The estimated 
cost of irrigating an acre from wells is from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4; 
but the expense is often reduced by the combination of cultiva- 
tors, who thus avoid payment for hired labour. 

Tanks are of course far more costly than wells, and less 
ofticiont in proportion to their cost ; but none the less they are 
very numerous, possibly because greater fame and merit attach 
to their construction. They are seldom, however, kept in good 
repair after the death of the original owner, and the district is 
full of ruined tanks which serve no useful purpose. The natural 
reservoirs in the shape of lakes, swamps and jhils are almost 
always used for irrigation, and in some cases the storage capacity 
is increased by carefully banking them to prevent the water 
collected during the rains from escaping. There are some 75 
lakes with an area exceeding twelve acres, and half of them 
belong to pargana Ungli ; but throughout the district there is an 
immense number of small ponds from which water is taken for 
tho fields. Thu rivers aro of uo uso, owing to the depth of their beds ; 
but the small streams are employed to some extent, such as the 
Khutahan, tho channel which connects 
e Mani Kalan, Lakhimpur and other jhUs, and eventually 
forms tho Bisu in Azamgarh, aud tho Gangi in Saremu and the 
Kirakat tahsil. In all cases, whether derived from a tank or 
from a swamp or a stream, the water is brought to the fields by 
narrow channels aud raised by means of swing-baskets, known 

tho fidT nl varying with the height of 

It , . above the water-level. At each baling station there 

Tnstrt rebd exhausting and 

Tw ma d ,T very freqLtly 

Tf k 1 . ™ ™ rupees per acre, 

from faraLr" 7"^ ® pracfcal immunity 

» quit, true, ulthough 
has been felt. As in the -"^kr considerable distress 

rainfall seldom fails owing district of Assamgarh, the 

irely, and is .generally spread over the 
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remedial measures proposed on this occasion dealt chiefly with 
the removal of the dwellings to higher ground ; but the inhabit- 
ants, as was the case in 1871, refused to rebuild their houses on 
any but the old sites, so that eventually nothing was accom- 
plished. The construction of a system of protective embankments 
was deemed feasible, but on the other hand neither expedient nor 
necessary, since it was considered that such a step would result 
in the pollution of the atmosphere in the town, and that this danger 
was more serious than the occurrence of a flood once or twice in 
a century. During recent years the only serious flood was that 
which occurred in the early days of October 1903, The Gumti 
then rose to the height of the roadway over the bridge, and 
extensive damage was again done to the lower portions of the 
town. The Sai also came down in great volume, and injured the 
parapet of the Jalalpur bridge; while the Bisuhi, which is equally 
subject to sudden freshets, carried away the bridge south of 
Mariahu on the road to Mirzapur. 

The injury done by the river floods, however, neither lasts 
long nor affects a large area, so that the tracts that can bo 
described as precarious on this account are confined to the narrow 
lowlands of the Gumti and Sai. The danger is greater in the 
ill-drained portion of Machhlishahr tahsil and in the villages to 
the north of Mariahu, where extensive inundations from the jhUs 
throw a considerable amount of rice land out of cultivation. 
The light soils on the high banks of the rivers suffer occasionally 
from the effects of frost, which damages the arhar^ peas and 
gram, that comprise the chief products of these undulating tracts. 
On the other hand, few parts of the district suffer from the effects 
of drought, since nearly everywhere wells constitute the chief 
source of supply for irrigation, and these are to be found in 
generally sufficient numbers throughout the area, while the construc- 
tion of additional wells can be accomplished in almost all parts 
without difficulty when occasion requires. Delay in the advent 
of the rains will undoubtedly involve some reduction in the rice 
area, especially in Ungli, where the number of wells is compara- 
tively small and much reliance is placed on irrigation of tanks 
andy^iZs, These dry up very rapidly under unfavourable con- 
ditions, and in the famine of 1896-97 this pargana was the worst 
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year so as to secure one or other harvest from drought. The 
early history of famines is very meagre, and it can only be 
assumed that the district did not escape from the great calanii- 
ties of 1345, 1471, 1631 and 1661. Little more is known 
of the scarcity of 1770. It seems certain that the province of 
Benares, and consequently Jaunpur, must have been within the 
affected area, though no details are available. 

Next came the terrible famine of 1783-84, by which the 1783-8i 
whole Bengal Presidency was visited. It occurred during the 
year 1840 of the Sambat era, and from this fact derives its 
popular name of the chalisa. The rains in 1783 were deficient, 
and in the next year proved a total failure, A committee of 
relief was established in September 1783, and it stands on record 
that collectors were directed to proclaim publicly that if any 
Bania refused to take a reasonable price for his grain he would 
be severely punished and his stores confiscated for charitable 
distribution. Internal transit duties were abolished and emigration 
encouraged ; but the effect was small, and on the 18th of Novem- 
ber bread riots occurred in the city of Benares. The general 
state of the country on this occasion is described by Hastings 
in a letter to the Council, dated the 2nd of April 1784. He 
writes; — ‘^From the confines of Buxar to Benares I was followed 
and fatigued by the clamours of the discontented inhabitants. 

The distresses which were produced by the long-continued 
^ drought unavoidably tended to heighten the general discontent, 
and yet I have reason to fear that the cause existed principally 
in a defective, if not a corrupt and oppressive, administration. I 
am sorry to add that from Buxar to the opposite boundary I have 
seen nothing but distress of complete devastation in every village,” 

In the middle of February he left Calcutta and reached Lucknow 
on the 27th of the following month, passing through Jaunpur 
on his way. At the end of April he wrote thus ; — On my way, 

I had the alarming prospective of a soil so completely exhausted 
of its natural moisture by the failure of one entire season of the 
periodical rains, that, except the fields of grain which had been 
kept in vegetation by the uncommon labour of the husbandmen 
and were still clothed with a luxuriant produce, or retained the 
stubble of the recent hfurvest, the plains exhibited an appearwoe 
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nlletjted tract in the district. 8till the only real cause for anxiety 
exists in an early cessation of the rains, whicli may result in the 
entire loss of the late rice crop and in severe injury to early rice 
and other autumn staples. Such an occurrence further implies a 
contraction of the rahi area, particularly in the rice tracts; but 
^vhen once sown, the harvest is almost independent of winter 
rain, rrolonged wet and cloudy weather in the early months of 
the year c( mmonly results in rust, ^Yhich harms not only wheat 
bub also barh3y in some measure. Injury to the crops from 
insects is seldom important ; though during recent years sugarcane 
has boon damaged by green grasshoppers in many localities, 
pai'ticularly in the tracts bordering on Azamgarh. Another 
danger to cultivation lies in the spread of noxious grasses and 
weeds, particularly that known locally as rasni and elsewhere as 
surai ( Fluehea kmreolata)^ which for some years past lias been 
in existence in pargana Zafarabad and a few adjoining villages 
to the south of Jaunpuv civil station. The weed sends its root 
deep into tlie light soil of the locality, and tliough it has not 
spread with great rapidity its growth is sufficiently quick to offer 
a considerable obstacle to tillage. MHiile seldom throwing the 
land actually out of cultivation, its presence greatly reduces the 
outturn and the quality of the crop, and the pest is difficult to 
eradicate, since heavy irrigation, which is the most likely means 
of chocking it, is not practicalde in these parts. 

"l-'he district still contains a large amount of waste and 
barren land, tliough comparatively little of this can be described 
as ill any way fit for reclamation. At the time of the permanent 
settlement the district, in common witli the rest of the Benares 
province, was in a most depressed condition and contained 
. enormous areas of waste, as the result of the oppression and 
misrule that had prevailed for a long period. Untiring efforts 
were made by Mr. Duncan to reduce this area, and favourable 
terms were given to the cultivators with the object of inducing 
them to extend their holdings. In 1789 it was directed that 
anyone cultivating waste land in Jaunpur should hold it free* for, 
three years, and after that date should receive a regular sanitd ' 
from Government at a fixed revenue demand. In the following s 
year orders were passed enjoining the demolition of the jungles 
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of Larrouness so dreary, that even tho roots of its former herbage 
no longer existed, and tho doi^p ravines, tho beds of rivers which 
passed, threw up clouds of dust from their channels. Another 
year of equal drought, which is not to be expected in the course 
of natural events, would put it out of the reach of human wisdom 
to prevent or retrieve tho dreadful calamity which must attend it.^^ 
It is not clear what steps ivore taken to alleviate this great dis- 
tress, but in Hastings’ own words, delivered in his speech on the 
2nd of Juno 1701, ho stated that he repressed it in its approach 
to the countries of the British dominion, and by timely and con- 
tinued regulations prevented its return, an act proved by the 
grateful acknowledgments of those who would have been the 
only suiOFerers by such a scourge, who, remembering the effects 
of a former infliction of this dreadful calamity, have made 
their sense of this ol)ligation which they owe to me for this bless- 
ing a very principal subject of many of the testimonials trans- 
mitted by tho inhabitants of Bengal, Bihar and Benares.” 

borne mention is also to be found in extant records of 
minor scarcities in tho ensuing years. In a letter, dated the 
12th of beptcml)or 1/88, Mr. Duncan stated that the rainfall 
had been very slight, and this was followed by reports that the 
latter rains had entirely failed, and that consequently keen 
distress was felt in December. Prices rose to an unusual height, 
and the Resident suspended transit duties on grain and adopted 
other lelief measures. The following rains were very abundant, 
so that the tiouble was short-lived. Similar distress was expe- 
1 it need in 17 Jl, ^hen tho rains were again insufficient and 
tie ci ops very poor. The preventive measures on this occasion 
comprised the suspensioa of inland duties, the stoppage of 
't ^R^tioii, the regulation of prices in the bazar, the purchase of 
gram elsewhere on behalf of Government and the institution 
0 compulsory advances on the part of the Banias to the tenants, 
and ^ I’efractory Banias were proclaimed in the courts, 

throuffh^fl!^^^^ \ leatened that if the rabi harvest were short 
no assist to make advances of seed they would receive 

previous^TJ r ^'^o^ering claims against the cultivators for 
unknown h ^ measures is 

unknown,but weare told thatagrant of Rs. 36,000 was ma4e for 
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round tho forts of the ::amindars^ and in the ovont of tho latter 
failing to comply, tho revenue (M>llo(!tors were instructed to carry 
out the work. Tho most important factor, howover, in the 
rocluction of waste was tho permanent sottlcmont itsolf ; for siin^o 
tho extonsion of tillage mi anb a clear profit to tho zamlndars, 
all the land worth cultivating ^ras rapidly brought under tho 
plough. At tho present timo, taking tho avorago for the five 
years ending in 100(), tho total l)arren area is 101,828 acres, 
l)ut from this must lie deducted lainl covered with water and 
‘10,870 acres occupied Iiy village sites, hiiilditigs, railways, roads 
and Iho like, so that there remains only 72,447 acres or 7*.‘» 
per cent, of tho {'iitiro district. This total shows a decrease of 
al)Out eight thousand acres since L881, and the difTcronce mainly 
ropresonts tho roclaTiiation of tho loss malignant kinds of 
which with somo trouble can be made to produce fair crops of 
rice. The process has boon adopt'd chiofly in the Ungli j)ar- 
gana, whore it is still going on ; Init tho bulk of tho usar lands 
is absolutely unculturablo, and tho solo product is tho sailing 
onioresconco known as reh. Wide stretches of sindi land aro 
to be soon in Ungli, esp(*cially along tho railway lino, and 
also in tho lowly ing areas of tho Machhlkhahr and Mariahu 
tahsils. In pargana Mungra no loss than 15’4 per cent, of tho 
area is barren, tho average for tho Machhlishahr tahsil lieing 
8-7 per cent. Next come Khutahan with 7*8 and Kirakat with 
< *d, while in Mariahu tho proportion is only 0*3 and in Jauii- 
pur less than G per cent. 

There are no forests in tho district and very little jungle Jungles, 
laud. Small areas covered with thatching grass are occasionally 
to be seen, particularly in the Ungli pargana ; but the jungles aro 
principally of dhak trees, which aro to be found in almost all 
parts of the district. The largest continuous areas are near Mufti- 
ganj in pargana Daryapar, at Hariharpur, on tho Gumti in 
pargana Chandwak, on the hanks of the Sai in Khapraha, and 
near the Lawain and Gujar Tals in Ungli. These jungles are 
of considerable value on account of the fuel they supply, tho 
M ood being sold at five maunds to tho rupee. The leaves also 
form an article of commerce, especially in the case of tho Mufti- 

i'ltigle, whence they are extensively exported by the Iraqis 
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digging wells with the best possible results. In some cases remis- 
sions of revenue were granted, but these did not exceed Rs. 20,000 


for the entire province. The situation was saved in a largo 


1803 to- 
1819. 


measure by the extensive importation of grain from Bengal and 
Oudh, both by Government and by private individuals. One 
consequence of this famine was that Government determinod 
to erect granaries, and two such works wore constructed at 
Benares and Chunar ; but the uselessness of this step soon became 
evident, and the store-houses wore abolished in 1801. 

In September 1803 the magistrate of Jaunpur reported that 
the district was in a distressed condition from the loss of the 
autumn crops, but that the zamindars held large stocks of grain, 
though those were not to bo purchased by the public. In order 
to relieve the distress it was ordered that a bounty should be paid 
. on all grain imported into Benares, and that advances should bo 
made for digging wells ; but eventually rain fell in October and 
relieved the local pressure, although prices continued higli for 
some time. The famine of 1813 does not appear to have included 
Jaunpur, but in 1819 severe frost ruined the wheat and 
barley in this district, occasioning much scarcity and abnormal 
prices. In the following year revenue was remitted to the extent 
of Rs. 4,129, while a largo amount still remained outstanding. The . 
great famine of 1837 had little effect on Jaunpur, for the Benares 
division almost entirely escaped. No remissions of revenue 
wore at first found necessary, though the balance of Rs. 9,200 
was remitted in the following year. 

The famine of 18G0-61 in like manner loft the Benares 1868-69. 
division almost unscathed, though the remarkable increase in 
crime seems to indicate that some scarcity was experienced iu 
this district. The next famine, in 1868-69, was more serious. 

The rains of 1868 were very defective, and the prospect was 
extremely gloomy till a good fall of rain occurred in September* 

In this manner a considerable portion of the kharif was saved, 
and the rabi outturn was estimated at about two-thirds of the 
average. Corn was imported in large quantities from Oudh, 
Gorakhpur and Bengal, and local relief was provided by the 
distribution of doles at the Atala mosque in Jaunpur, and by 
works instituted by the mimicipal committee which gave m 
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of Naipura by boat to Patna, to be used for making leaf cups 
and platters. The dhak jungles are of little use as fodder 
reserves, since the soil is generally too poor for the growth of good 
grass. The absence of pasture is one of the- great disadvantages 
of the district, and this is likely to be enhanced with the rapid 
reduction of the already small jungle area. The demand for 
wood on the part both of sugar-refiners and brick-makers is 
very heavy and every year witnesses a further destruction of 
dhak trees followed by an immediate extension of tillage. 

The other trees of the district are only to be found in 
scattered clumps or in the village sites, or along the roadsides. 
The species found in J aunpur are the same as those common 
to all the eastern districts. The most usually comprise the 
mango, the mahua^ the shiBharn, the mm, the jamun^ the siras, 
the tamarind and the various figs, such as the pipal and hargad. 
In the rice tracts the hahid is fairly abundant, and palm trees, ^ 
principally of the tar or palmyra variety, occur in large numbers 
throughout the eastern portions of the district. Bamboos are 
plentiful, especially along the Gumti and the Sai and, though not 
attaining a large size, are of great economic value. Much has 
been done of recent years in the way of roadside arboriculture, 
and some of the main roads are now lined with splendid avenues, 
principally of mango, jamun, mahim and nim. The fruit trees, 
whether planted or of spontaneous growth, are principally mango 
and Tfiahua^ but to these must be added the guava, very commoi 
near towns, the heVj jack fruit, aonla and hel. There has as ye 
been no attempt to grow babul for the sake of its bark, bu 
shishayti and mm trees are often planted, the former growing 
extremely fast in its early stages. 

Artificial groves are remarkably numerous, though different 
parts of the district exhibit wide variations in this respect. The 
present total area, taking the average for five years as before, 
is 30,659 acres or 3*09 per cent, of the whole ; and although there 
has been a decrease of about 2,500 acres since 1881 the propor- 
tion is unusually high, so that the district is in most parts, at any 
rato, distinctly well wooded. In the pargana of Bari-Badlapur 
no less thAii 5*9 per cent, of the area is under groves,’ and 
throughout the central tract between the Gumti and the Sai the 
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employment on an average to 196 persona daily from.the 13th of 
November 1868 to the l7th of February following. Prices were 
naturally high, but it seems that only a small class of the popula- 
tion felt acute distress, and most of the sufferers^ seem to have 
migrated elsewhere, both to other parts of India and to the 
colonies. There was no loss of life from starvation, although 
the lack of fodder caused extensive mortality among cattle. 
The revenue was realised without difficulty, and no suspensions 
or remissions were required. 

The Bengal famine of 1874 was felt in Jaunpur, though in 
no great degree. The rainfall of the previous year was fairly 
abundant, but the distribution was unsatisfactory as no rain fell 
in September, so that the autumn rice failed, while tho rabi was 
only moderate. There wore no relief works and no remissions, 
though in Mariahu, Machhlishahr and Khutahan small sums 
wore raised bj' private subscriptions and distributed among the 
needy. , Prices were high, but to no serious extent, and tho result 
was duo merely to the demand for grain in neighbouring 
districts. 

Tho more widespread famine of 1877-78 necessarily affected 
Jaunpur, but then again it was chiefly a question of high prices 
pressing upon labourers and those in receipt of small fixed wages. 
Tho mhi harvest of 1877 was unusually abundant, and the 
prevailing cheapness brought dealers from Aligarh and Hathras, 
who purchased all the available corn for the English market. 
By the end of August prices had risen ; exportation still conti- 
nued, tho grain being needed for other districts, but in September, 
when it was clear that the rice would fail wholly for lack of rain 
and that the rabi sowings would be endangered, the process 
ceased, while in tho following month grain had to be brought 
back into the district from Gorakhpur and Bhagalpur. At the 
end of September prices were rising a ser a day ; but a timely fall 
of rain in October restored confidence, and the rabi was sown on 
a fair area. The winter rains did not appear till late in Jan- 
uary and then came frost, doing extensive damage to the cvrops. 
Later on the corn was ripened too early by hot winds before 
niaturity. The outturn was consequently poor, 
«id the disappointment and anxiety were heightened by the late 
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figure is well above 4 per cent. The same conditions prevail in 
[Barsathi, Gopalapur, the higher parts of Mariahu and that 
'portion of the Kirakat tahsil which lies to the south of the Gumti. 
Generally speaking groves abound in a good loam soil, and are 
comparatively scarce in the clay areas. In Ungli, the northern 
half of Havoli, Saromu and the parts of Kirakat north of the 
Gumti the proportion is below 2 per cent. The recent decrease 
iis most noticeable in the neighbourhood of Jaunpur, and especially 
^in Baromu. It is due to the increased demand for timber 
and fuel, and also to the unwillingness of the landlords to grant 
permission to plant. Such new groves as are to bo seen are 
almost entirely the outcome of energy on the part of tenants : 
few zamindaTs have now the enterprise to make now groves 
and very often they will not allow an old grove to be replaced. 
Permission, when granted, demands a nazarana from the tenant. 

Pent is seldom charged if the land was previously waste, but 
the owner of the soil takes a quarter or a half, according to 
local usage, of the produce; and when the trees are felled ho 
jlainis his htq chctharibnij or one-fourth of the value. The 
sonant is, however, permitted to cut down two or three trees 
for timber when he builds a house or sinks a well. 

As the geology of the district exposes nothing beyond the Mineral 
ordinary gangotic alluvium, the mineral products are necessarily 
’ew. The chief is the limestone conglomerate known as htnicwr, 
vhich appears both in the block and in the ordinary nodular 
orm. The latter is common in all parts of the district, and is 
ised for road metal and ballast, for the production of lime and as 
1. substitute for concrete in the foundations of small buildings. 

Block kankar occurs principally in the north and north-west, not- 
ably a^qng the railway line between Mchrawan and IBilwai. In 
ormer days it was used extensively for buildings, and is still 
raployed in some places, especially Shahganj and Kheta Sarai, 
or the bottom courses of mud dwelling-houses and similar 
urposes. It also makes a very efficient pitching for the protection 
f high earthen embankments, and os such is largely utilized on 
k railways and roads, and also for the prevention of scouring 
j|||be bases of piers of the bridges over the Gumti and Sai. Both 
of kankar cost about Re. 1-8-0 per hundred cubic feet at 
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arrival of the monsoon in 1878. The rains were but partial and 
scanty, so that till the middle of August the prospects of the rice 
crop were far from bright. Matters then began to mend, and 
eventually all fear ceased in November. For an entire year 
—from the 15th of September 1877— the people of the district 
were hard pressed, and, save for slight fluctuations caused by the 
demand for labour and the rise or depression of confidence, the 
pressure gradually increased. It was impressed on all classes, 
however, that relief would only be given as alast resource, and with 
the greatest economy. Nothing was done till July 1878, when it 
was fott^ necessary to save from starvation indigent immigrants 
from other districts and helpless beggars deprived of their accus- 
tomed charity. A poorhouse was opened at Jaunpur for such 
persons, and an average of 350 souls attended it daily till the 
end of September, the total expenditure, mainly met from private 
subscriptions, being Rs. 1,563. For the benefit of the unemployed, 
it is true, works were started as early as February at Jaunpur, con- 
sisting in the improvement of the road from the city to the railway 
station and the construction of a new branch from the latter to 
the Azamgarh road. The first employed 364 persons daily from 
the 13th of February to the 26th of June, at a cost of Rs. 3,009, 
two-thirds being provided from local funds and the rest by the 
municipality] and the second maintained a daily average of 
126 persons from the 7th of August to the 2nd of November, the 
total expenditure of Rs. 877 being provided by local funds. 
Further, cotton was supplied to par da-na shin women to be 
spun into thread, which was purchased and sold elsewhere, 
the net cost being but Rs. 166 ; and advances were made to 
paper-makers, and the paper bought for the settlement. These 
figures amply illustrate the nature of the visitation, which was 
extremely slight as compared with the sufierings of so many 
districts on this occasion. No remissions of revenue were 
necessitated, and the only result was that a large proportion of 
the people was reduced to a weak condition without encountering 
actual starvation. 

The last scarcity experienced by the district was that of 1896-97. 
1896-97, This followed on a series of indifferent seasons, the 
unusually wet years of 1893 and 1894 having resulted in much 
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tho quanyj whili- iln* rharjvc' foi* carriage is at the usual rate of 
twelve annas for ilu' first and eight annas for each sulisequont 
mile. The contractor pays a royalty to the rMminda/r^ which 
ranges from two to four annas for every thousand cubic feet 
excavated. lame is burned from nodular hankar at the quarries 
and costs about Rs. 20 per hundred cubic feet. Such lime is used 
for all buildings in the district, and stone lime from Mirzapur is 
seldom, if ever, imported. Brick earth is found in almost every 
part of the district, but tho quality is generally poor and only 
fitted for the ordinary sun-dried bricks, which fetch from Re. 0-12-0 
to Re. 1-4-0 per thousand. Earth of a superior description 
occurs in tlie villages to the south of Jaunpur, and there arc 
several lirick fields along tlie Zafaraliad and Mirzapur roads in that 
locality. Small quantities, too, arc produced at Shahganj and 
Badshah])ui-. dlie kilns are of the variety known as Bull’s ])atont 
trencli, and the l)ricks, which arc of the standard size and pattern, 
are made in the usual threcj (dasses, the cost being Rs. 10, Rs. 8 
and Rs. G pei- thousaml. Tho small IdJcJumri or country bricks, 
of which so much of Jaunpur and other towns is l)uilt, arc no 
longer made. Another mineral product is the saline efflorescence 
known as rekj which is found on usar land in many scattered 
localities. A certain amount is exported l)y river to Patna by the 
Iraqis of Naipura in the Kirakat tahsil. It is also used for 
making crude glass, but tho industry is very insignificant; it is 
occasionally employed for cuiing tobacco and for the manufac- 
ture of sffjjij ov sulphate of soda; and it is not uncommonly 
utilised by Dhobis as a substitute for soap. Saltpetre is produced 
in small quantities in a few villages, such as Ara, in the Jaunpur 
tahsil, and in Tarahti, Bhathar, Gaddopur and others in Machhli- 
shahr. The salt educed in the process is destroyed : in former 
clays it formed tho chief product of pargana Mungra, and at tho 
time of the permanent settlement the salt mahal was farmed for 
Rs. 27,000; but the manufacture of salt was abolished in 1843, 
and a subsequent attempt to revive tho business at Karaur, about 
1870, proved a failure, as the salt was not sufficiently pure for 
commercial purposes. 

Building Other building materials than those already mentioned 

materials, comprise stono, which has to be imported from Mirzapur or Chunaiy 
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damage to the crops, so that the stocks were low and prices rose 
steadily. The rahi of 1895 was poor, in consequence of insufficient 
preparation of the land in autumn ; and the rains in that year 
ceased prematurely, to the great detriment of the rice crop. There 
were no winter rains to speak of, h\it the rahi of 1896 was very fair 
except as regards sugarcane, wheat and peas. The germination 
had been injured by alinormal heat in November, and in many 
places repeated sowings had to bo made. Irrigation saved the 
crops, but the expense involved was great, and there was a large 
deficiency of straw. The rains of 1896 began favourably. June 
was above the average and the deficiency in July was not alarming, 
save possibly in the Khutahan and Kirakat tahsils. In August, 
however, the fall was distinctly short, being barely half the 
average, and then the rain stopped altogether, September and 
October being almost wholly dry. The early Icharif crops, such 
as maize and the small millets, gave a fair outturn — from five- 
eighths to three-fourths of the normal; but the juar and bajra 
were extremely poor and rice failed almost entirely, particularly 
in Machhlishahr and Khutahan. The area reported as seriously 
affected covered about 130,000 acres, with a population of some 
100,000 souls. It comprised all the country north of the Gumti, 
especially the north-east of Khutahan and the east of the Jaun- 
pur tahsil ; and also part of Kirakat and the neighbourhood of 
Badshahpur. The continued absence of rain materially reduced 
the rahi sowings, and less than 78 per cent, of the normal area 
was brought under cultivation. Light rain fell towards the end of 
January and the middle of February, but the total averaged only 
half-an-inch, and irrigation was utilized to the fullest possible 
extent. Hot winds set in earlier than usual, so that much of the 
corn was shrivelled in the .ear, and all the late sown crops proved 
more or loss a failure. The yield was consequently poor, averaging 
five-eighths of the normal for wheat and barley, seven-sixteenths 
for oilseeds and three-eighths for sugarcane, arhar^ peas and 
gxani. The rains in 1897 began in good time and were gener- 
ally favourable, so that a very fair kharif harvest was garnered 
and the famine ceased with the commencement of reaping oper- 
ations, The distress experienced on this occasion was very con*» 
siderable, and commenced at an early date. The local stocks of 
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ami was In'Oiiglit in laigo quaiiulics in forniei- <lays liy rivor for 
tho great mosques at Jauiipur; bamboos, whieh arc obtained 
locally at the rate of eight or ton to the rupee and arc used 
extensively for roofing; tiles, which are generally of the ordinary 
small variety and sell at 1,000 or 1,500 for the rupee; and timber. 

'rho last is either imported in the shape of sal logs from Gorakh- 
pur and Bahramghat, or else is of the usual kinds grown in the 
Vlistrict, such as mango, jamun, niin, mahua and hahul, Thesp 
are commonly utilised for roof scantlings, while for doors and 
furniture tho shisham is raor(‘ often employed. In most cases a 
poi son requiring tiin]>er has to buy a whole tree and cut it down 
himself: a good mango tree costs from Bs. 10 to Ks. 20, while 
a rdm of fair sixo can be obtained for half the former amount. 

The wild animals of the district are unimportant, as is Fauna, 
necessarily the case owing to tho comparative absence of jungle. 
^Wolves are found, Init in no groat numliors, in the ravines of the 
Gnmti, Sai and Bisuhi, and do some damage to calves and goats, 
though they seldom molest human beings ; the amount claimed 
annually in the way of rewards for their destruction is very small. 
Jackals, foxes, squirrels, liats and ichneumons, as usual, abound. 

So, too, do porcupines, especially near the rivers and watercourses ; 
in some cases they do considerable damage, particularly to garden 
crops. Wild pig arc to be seen in tho d^a/.; jungles and in tho 
ravines of tho Gumti and Sai, notably near Muftiganj and 
'^ai’iharpur in tahsil Kirakat and round the old fort of Katahit, 
or Sagar, in Machhlishahr. A few herds of l)lack ])uck occur in 
the tracts bordering on Azamgarh and Ghazipur ; and nilgai are 
found in a few localities, such as the long grass jungle in Salahpur 
in pargana Ungli, and near Thatar and Gopalapur in the Mariahu 
tahsil. Snakes are extremely numerous, especially in the rice- 
growing areas and in tho ravines, and the death-rate from snake- 
bite is very high. Rewards were given for the destruction of 
snakes in the Jaunpur municipality in 1906, and in the same year 

E nganate of potash was first distributed by the district board, 
irds found in Jaunpur are of the same species as those 
are met with in all the surrounding district. Small game 
shooting is not good. Snipe are comparatively rare, and are 
only to be obtained in small numbers along the Gumti and Sai 
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grain were at a very low ebb from the beginning, and importa- 
tion was going on from November 1896. In that month there 
were clear indications of distress in the north of the district, and 
test works, on which wages were kept carefully down to a bare 
means of subsistence, were attracting large numbers of labourers, 
many of whom were already in a state of emaciation. The first 
relief measures were started in the town of Jaunpur by the muni- 
cipality, and at Baragaon and Badshahpur under the district 
board between the 19th and 28th of October. By the end of the 
month there were 4,000 persons employed on the road from Bara- 
gaon to Surapur, and the works were taken over by the Public 
Works department on the 10th of November. The numbers rose 
rapidly, reaching 14,000 by the end of December. More works 
were opened, chiefly on the roads from Badshahpur to Sujanganj, 
from Badlapur to Koeripur, from Khutahan to Sarpatha and 
Baragaon, from Malhni to Tighra, and in the vicinity of Jaunpur. 
At the end of January the total attendance was 33,000, and iu 
the last week of February it was no less than 59,000 daily. 
By that time 60 miles of road had been raised and attention 
was given to the improvements of tanks, 807 small and four 
large reservoirs being deepened, the latter including the import- 
ant Gujar, Menagh, Khodauli and Gharmandi tals, which are 
extensively used for irrigation. In March the numbers decreased, 
owing to the commencement of harvesting operations, and 
a slight fall in prices occurred, the total at the end of the month being 
22,500. The works, hitherto conducted on the task-work system 
of the Famine Code, were then converted to the intermediate system 
of piece-work contracts with the labourers themselves. The 
attendance diminished gradually, dropping to 14,500 at the end 
of April, but rose again in May to 25,000, as labour was no 
longer required for harvest. It fell once more in June, and on 
the 22nd of that month the works were closed. A break in the 
rains caused them to be reopened on the 2nd July, and they were 
finally stopped on the 24th of the same month. In all 4,872,723 
persons counted by daily units, including 2,044,920 women and 
1,684,686 children, were supported on the works, the cost being 
Ks. 4,06,660, which also comprises the expenditure on gratuitous 
relief, tools and plant, and the cooked food served out to 
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and in a few jhils. The latter arc usually open expanses of 
water without any cover, and though they are abound wdth wild 
fowl in the beginning of the cold weather, especially after good 
rain in October and Novcmb'cr, the geese and duck which 
frequent them are not only inaccessible, but seldom stay long, 
as in most cases the are emptied by the process of irrigation. 

Fisheries. There is a very general demand for fish on the part of almost 
all classes of the population, but the supply is small, especially 
in the case of the superior spocies. The rivers and the larger 
tanks contain fair numbers of fish, the commonest varieties being 
the rohto, barhua, halmVj tengraj pariasi and cliilwa. Of these 
the first is the most prized ; it sometimes attains a very large 
size, specimens of 35ih. and upwards having been recorded. 
Fishing in the rivers is free to all, while in the tanks and jhils 
the right is vested in the landholders, ^vdlo have in them an asset 
of considerable value. In some cases they are stocked with 
young fry caught in the rivers, but regular pisciculture is 
practically unknown. In the rivt‘r8 fish arc caught with nets of 
varying size and mesh, the commonest being the triangular hisari 
and the long pxmdij which measures some 200 feet by 40 feet and is 
sometimes stretched right across the stream ; angling is not often 
practised, save as a pastime l)y some of tlie urban residents. In 
the lakes and jhils reed or wicker baskets and traps of different 
descriptions are employed, and often there is much destruction 
of young fry : spearing is not a common mode of capture, and iei 
adopted only when the water is very shallow. The fish find a 
ready sale in the various markets, fetching two or three annas 
per ser; in many cases Kunjras act as wholesale dealers and 
then sell retail in the bazar. The chief fishing castes are Mallahs, 
Bhars, Pasia, Kewats and the lower orders of Musalmans. The 
last census report showed a very small number of fishermen, for 
the reason that most of those who betake themselves to fishing 
have other and more important occupations. The Mallahs, for 
example, are unusually numerous along the rivers of Jaunpur, b^t' 
,i , are more commonly agriculturists than boatmen, though the;v 
‘ i seldom lose an opportunity of fishing when it occurs. 

Cattle. The cattle are of the usual small and inferior description, 

but have the reputation of being very hardy and little subiect 
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children. The recipients of relief were mainly labourers and 
cultivators, 78 per cent, of those employed being Chamars, 
Kewats, Bhars and Ahirs ; only 2*5 per cent, were Musalmans. 
The general health in the camps was good, small-pox being the 
only epidemic. Belief was also afforded by special advances of 
Rs. 13,450 for the construction of wells and Rs. 13,250 for seed 
grain ; by suspending the payment of revenue to the extent of 
Rs. 2,94,300, all of which was subsequently collected ; by the 
institution of poorhouses for the aged and infirm; and by 
the action of the local committee. This body was formed in 
February 1897, and branches were established at each tahsil. 
With the money raised locally and the grant from the central 
famine fund, it was found possible to distribute Rs. 66,900 
among needy cultivators for the purchase of seed and cattle, to 
give money doles to persons not in receipt of Government relief, 
and to provide clothing for those in the poorhouses and else- 
where : the total expenditure being Rs. 98,000. 

The distress in Jaunpur, though it did not last so long as in 
many other districts, was none the less real, and showed that 
immunity from famine cannot always be expected. It was offi- 
cially declared to be famine as distinct from scarcity, and the 
justification for this lies in the large number of persons who 
required relief. The effect, no doubt, soon disappeared : this was 
but natural, as the classes who suffered were not so much the 
landowners and tenants as the casual labourers. The lessons 
deduced from the famine are much the same as those already 
learned. Delay in the rains will probably involve some reduc- 
tion in the area under rice, but no anxiety need be felt if the 
rains are established by the beginning of August. An early 
cessation of the monsoon is a much more serious danger, as the 
late rice may be wholly lost and the earlier rice and other kharif 
crops may be injured very severely. It is not probable that the 
area will be decreased by more than one-fourth, the shortage 
greatest, of course, in the rice tracts. To a large extent 
t e rabi is independent of winter rain, though absence of rain in 
e ehT y autumn involves a curtailment of the irrigation supply, 
t 8 ould be noted, too, that the pressure on the soil is so great 
t at seasonal calamities produce a more obvious effect on the 
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to disease. The district possesses a minimum of pasture laud 
and consequently cattle-breeding is not carried on to any extent. 
Not long ago an attempt was made to improve the breed by 
means of imported bulls, but though the experiment proved 
successful it was not continued. In 1903 four bulls were obtained 
from Kheri by the Court of A\^ards on l)ehalf of the Dube estate, 
but they wore found to be unsuited to the district. A large 
, proportion of the better animals, both for carts and ordinary 
farming purposes, consists of oxen brought from the Makanpur 
i fair in Cawnporo, from Batesar in Agra, from the fair at Ballia 
and from the district of ikihraich. Their prices vary from 
Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 each, while those bred in the district fetch very 
much less fjom Rs. 15 to Rs. 25. The former are brought in 
droves by travelling dealers, and there are no large cattle fairs 
in Jaiinpur. Tlie principal markets arc Katra Sujanganj, 
s* Badshahpur and Kooripur in the Khutahaii tahsil on the road to 
Sultanpur; and another bazar for cattle has recently boon started 
in the village of Bhagasa near Khutahan. The animals belonging 
to the poorer classes are usually turned out to graze on 
fallow and usar lands, and in dhak and surptri jungles where 
such exist. Those belonging to prosperous owners are invariably 
stall-fed, the fodder being chiefly bhusa and Icarbi, the chopped 
stalks of bajra, juar and maize, or else rice straw; while oilcake 
is frequently given in addition. The cows are almost wholly 
. of the indigenous breed, though a few are imported from Agra 
and Muttra ; their price is somewhat less than that of bullocks. 
As a rule the small country-bred animals areamifly good enough 
for the purposes for which they are required, as the tenants’ 
holdings are comparatively small and deep ploughing is not in 
favour. The statistics compiled at the last revision of records 
shovved that there were then some 238,000 bullocks and male 
buffaloes in the district, giving an average of 2T3 to each plough 
and 5-4 acres cultivated for each pair of bullocks. A regular 
^ttlo census was taken in August 1899, and it was then 
[discovered that there were 252,130 bulls and bullocks and 12,103 
male buffaloes, giving 2*23 animals to each plough, the average 
cultivated area being unchanged. Both these proportions are 
much below the general figures for the provinces, and the same 
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poorer classes, such as the small cultivators and labourers, than 
is the case in the western districts of these provinces. 

The records of prices in this district go back to 1861, and Prices, 
but little information is extant regarding the rates ruling in 
earlier days. From the papers preserved at Benares it appears 
that in 1788 the prices prevailing at Jaunpur were, in the begin- 
ning of the year, before the pressure of the subsequent famine 
was felt, 72 sera to the rupee for rice, 40 sera for wheat, 86 sera 
for barley and 76 a era for gram. These rates present a very 
great contrast to those obtaining at the present time, and the 
general cheapness seems to have been due solely to the compar- 
ative scarcity of money at that epoch. It is said that in 1794, 
about the time of the permanent settlement, the average rates for 
rice, wheat and barley in the provinces of Benares and Bihar 
were 63 aevdy for juar and bajra 64, and for gram 80 aera. 
During the first half of the nineteenth century prices remained 
low, but at the same time exhibited a constant tendency to rise. 

Under the British administration trade began to flourish, com- 
munications were opened out and money became more abund- 
ant, with the natural result that a smaller amount of agricultural 
produce was to be obtained for the rupee. The same causes 
brought about a very distinct tendency towards the equalization 
of prices in different markets, and this process has continued to 
the present day. Whereas formerly it was frequently the case 
that the miseries of famine were being experienced in a certain 
locality while abundance prevailed at no great distance from the 
affected spot, such a condition of affairs rapidly became impos- 
sible under the facilities provided by metalled roads and lines 
of railway. No statistics for Jaunpur are available for the 
period immediately preceding the Mutiny, but the averages of 
the rates ruling in Ghazipur and Benares undoubtedly approxi- 
mate closely to those of this district. Calculated in this manner, 
the prices from 1861 to 1866 inclusive averaged 17 sera of 
rice, 24 of wheat, 33 of barley, and between 28 and 29 aera for 
juaVy bajra and gram. The great rebellion undoubtedly caused 
a general, rise in prices, which was heightened by a succession of 
indifferent harvests, and from 1868 to 1860 the rates rose gener- 
ally by about 83 per oent. The restoration of order and the return 
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of normal seasons caused a general relief, but from that time for- 
ward prices never returned to the old level, and subsequent years 
have witnessed a general though inconstant tendency to rise. 
For the first half of the decade ending in 1870 the harvests were 
almost without exception good and low rates prevailed, but the 
effect of scarcity in the second five years was very distinctly 
felt. The averages for this period, as obtained from the oflicial 
returns, were 1GT8 sers for rice, 18*86 for wheat, 23*78 for 
barley, 25*17 for juor, 11)*5 for hajra and 19*93 for gram. 
The next ten years, from 1871 to 1880, opened with a period of 
general prosperity, and prices dropped all round although the 
Bengal famine of 1874 was not without its effects on the 
markets of this district. 8ubscquently the whole of these 
provinces was visited by famine in 1877 and the ensuing year, 
though Jaunpur escaped comparatively lightly. The average rates 
for the whole period w*orc 15*78 sers of rice to the rupee, 18 of 
w'heat, 25*15 of l)arley, 24 oi juar, 18*5 of ha jra and 23*17 sers 
of gram. So far the rise w^as not marked, ancNn the case of gram 
and barley the rates had actually fallen. A cycle of good seasons 
from 1881 to 1885 resulted in general plenty, and prices w*cro 
lower than they had been for many years past. In 1886, how- 
ever, a remarkal)lo change occurred, and this w as not confined to 
J aim pur but w as observed almost throughout India. The harvests 
continued good and there w ere no natural calamities ; but none 
the less a great and general rise in prices took place, w*hich can 
only bo ascribed to various economic reasons such as the develop- 
ment of the export trade, the improvement of communications and 
the fall in the price of silver. The rates from 1886 to 1890 were 
extraordinarily high, approaching those of famine years in former 
times, the averages for the decade being 14 sers of rice, 17*6 of 
wheat, 24*7 of barley and hajrOy 25*35 of juar and 23*95 sers 
of gram. The upw’ard tendency continued unabated during the 
ensuing years, and w’as accentuated by the cycle of w^et seasons 
which culminated in 1894, and still more by the famine of 1897. 
The figures sufficiently indicate the nature of the rise, for between 
1891 and 1900 rice averaged but 11*06 sers, wheat 13*11, barley 
18 41, jucii 1/ 97 and gram 17*36 sers to the rupee. When the 
effects of famine had passed away the markets relaxed somewhat; 
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though they were doubtless far more sensitive than ever before. 
The new century opened with a series of magnificent harvests and 
prices returned to the level of 1886, though there was no indication 
of any tendency to revert to the easy rates of the earlier periods. 
The averages from *1901 to 1905 inclusive wore 10*95 sers of rice, 
14*11 of wheat, 20*08 of barley, 22*72 of Jtoar^ 21*68 of bajra and 
19*47 sers of gram. The rates once more rose sharply in 1906, 
and continued very high throughout the year : and it yet remains 
to be seen whether this movement is tempoi*ary or otherwise. 

It is difficult to say in what degree w^ages have risen com- 
mensurately wdth prices, for not only is Jaunpur omitted from 
the selected districts for which annual returns are published, but 
the question is evaded by the fact that cash w'ages are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. Formerly all the village labourers, 
agricultural and otherw ise, received their pay in grain, so that the 
rate w'as unaffected by the state of the market, and the cash value 
of the remuneration varied directly and exactly wnth the price of 
corn. This system still remains in force, at any rate so far 
as agricultural labour is concerned, though there is an increasing 
tendency to substitute cash for kind even in field work. The 
customary rates vary according to the form of labour, the amount 
of chahena, or parched gram, being two sers daily for digging up 
fallow^ and thatching, two or two and-a-half sers for irrigating, 
one and-a-half for hoeing sugarcane and ploughing, and one and- 
a-quarter for w^ceding. In ploughing the w ork ends at noon, the 
higher rates being for continuous employment throughout the day. 
Sometimes, w^hen grain is scarce, money wages are paid instead, at 
the rate of one anna per ser. Monthly servants obtain the same 
ratesy^with some clothes in addition. Where payment is made by 
the month, how'ever, the w^age is Rs. 3, together wdth two pice worth 
of chabena daily. Cash daily w’ages in the fields average two annas 
for a man, one and-a-half for a woman and one anna for a boy ; 
and these have risen by 25 per cent, since 1880. The rates in 
the towns are distinctly higher, ordinary labourers receiving as a 
rule two and-a-half annas w^omen two annas and boys six pice 
daily ; carpenters, masons and blacksmiths obtain five annas, and 
heldars or navvies three annas, the latter having profited recently 
by the demand for labour on the railways. These rates are nearly 
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double those prevailing in 1858, and show a very decided increase 
on those of 1880. The supply of labour is, however, generally 
ample, and the recent exodus of labourers to Calcutta does not 
seem to have affected wages. Instead of paying more the high caste 
tenants are compelled to do more work in the fields themselves, to 
their great advantage. On the other hand, the high wages earned 
by the emigrants enable them to pay their rents at home with ease 
and raise the demand for land. 

Like so many districts, Jaunpur suffers from a complexity 
and multiplicity of standards. The Government ser of 80 tolas is 
practically ignored, except in weighing indigo and opium and in 
official transactions. The local sers are three or more in number. 
Each is ultimately derived from the misshapen lumps of copper 
known as Gorakhpuri pice, which not long ago were recognised 
as current coin in the bazars. Four of these pice make the ganda 
or handful, the weight of a pice being roughly that of a rupee. 
The sers contain a varying number of these gandas, the largest 
being the bandhai ser of 28 gandas or 112 rupees, known 
commonly as the hari tol, and used generally for large purchases 
and wholesale dealing. The ckhuttaser or chhoti tol is of 24 ga ndas 
or 96 rupees, and is ordinarily employed in small retail trans- 
actions. In the villages again there is the kachcha ser of 10, 12, 
and 14 gandas. A very common standard is the panseri of five 
serSf derived from each of the above measures. Occasionally a 
panseri of 141^ gandas or 566 tolas is found, though this implies 
a ser of 11b rupees. Another peculiarity is observed in weighing 
firewood, when the maund is taken to be the equivalent of twelve 
panseris of the 96 tola ser. A similar confusion occurs in 
measures of length. There arc three yards, known, respecti^ly, as 
the standard yard of 36 inches or 14 girahs, used by Julahas in 
selhng county cloth made locally ; the bara gaz of 16 girahs or, 
roughly , 41 inches, adopted for other cloth and piece-goods ; and 
the tlahi gaz of 12 girahs, for measuring houses and building 
material The area of land is calculated in bighas and their 
^ual subdivisions; but the bigka in this district, as in 

Benares, IS that known as Duncan’s, and is equivalent to 3,136 
square yards, being a square of 56 yards, as compared with the 
standard measure of 3,026 square yards. The latter is derived 
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from a square of GO ilahi gaz, this yard having been fixed by the 
British Government in 1825 as 33 inches in length. But Duncan, 
when settling the Benares province, had arrived at a yard of 33‘G 
inches, and thence obtained a measuring rod of three such yards 
with a resulting bigha of 20 rods square. His standard received 
definite sanction under Regulation II of 1795, and has been 
retained ever since. Its use is not, however, universal in this 
district, for the kham or kachcha bigha is very frequently adopted 
in the villages, this being a varying quantity, though most com- 
monly it is either one-half or four-sevenths of the larger measure. 

The prevailing rates of interest differ but little from those Interest, 
exacted in neighbouring districts. The commonest transactions 
between the cultivator and the Bania refer to the loan of grain 
for seed and food. Ordinarily the interest is siwai, or one-fourth 
of the principal, though sometimes deorhij or one-half, is charged. 

Such loans, when given out in the hot weatlier and rains, are 
supposed to be repaid after the kliarif harvest, failure to do this 
involving compound interest at the rate of 25 per cent, till the 
reaping of the rabi. Thus for four maunds borrowed in Juno the 
cultivator must return five maunds in November or December; 
or else he will have to repay maunds in April, either in rabi 
grain or in cash calculated at the rates prevailing in November. 

The latter condition is still more severe, as the grain is dearest 
in November and payment must be made when the market value 
X is lowest. Such loans are not confined to the village Bania, but 
are frequently contracted with the zamindars and the more . 
prosperous cultivators. When cash is borrowed, the rate of 
interest depends on personal credit, and ranges from Re. 1-9-0 
to Rs. 3-2-0 per cent, per mensem or from 18| to 37 J per cent, in 
the year. Where goods are given in pawn the usual rates are 
from 15 to 24 per cent, per annum. On simple mortgages the 
interest is anything between 9 and 24 per cent., though in large 
transactions money can be obtained at 7 or 8 per cent, at 
compound interest. Mortgage with possession naturally involves 
lighter terms, the creditor being content with net profits at rates 
ranging from 6 to 12 per cent. The sale price of land varies 
immensely according to the circumstances of each individual 
case. There is a very keen demand for unencumbered property, 
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whether zamindari or a tenancy hold at fixed rates, especially 
whore there is not a largo body of co-sharers and, as a rulo, 
the annual return on the sum invested is expected to be from 
4 to 9 per cent. 

There are no joint-stock banking companies of private 
origin in the district, but several firms of good standing exist at 
Jaunpur, the chief lieing tliosc of Kam Rataii and Mathura Das, 
of Al)hai Ram and Chuni T^al, and of Radha Kishan and Ram 
(Jopal, all of whom are Marwaris. Many Renares firms, too, do 
l)usiness in Jaunpur, though they liave no regular agencies here, 
and some of the bankers, sucli as Moti Chand and Sham Das, 
have acquired considc'rablo estates in the district. Village banks 
on the co-operativ(' credit system were first started in 1901, Two 


of these, at Radlapur and Nari Ahladia, arc financed and supervised 
by the Dube estate, now under the Court of Wards; a third, at 
Chakesar in the Khutahan tahsil, is under j\Hr Ali Sajjad ; and 
the fourth, at Bhadeona in tahsil Machhlishahr, is under Maulvi 
^Muhammad Husain. The capital in each case is small ; but in 
their limited sphere tin* lianks have done useful work, though the 
idea of co-operation is slow" in taking root. A fresh departure 
w as made in Octolier 190(), when a co-operative town bank was 
organized at Jaunpur, mainly for the employ6s of the various 
public offices, and for pleaders, onukhlavs and others. It lends 
money to its own members, and also to a few affiliated societies 
in villages near the city. The undertaking is still in the experi- 
mental stage, luit so far promises wall. 

flaunpur is by no means an industrial towai, and the manu- 
factures of the district are few and of little importance. Several 
of those, too, which flourished in former days have now either 
disappcaied, oi else have lost ground. At one time there w"as an 
extensi\e business in the manufacture of paper from the w"asto 
ibre of the false hemp, ibis is said to have been carried on at 
/afavabad for centuries, and almost the whole of Oudh was 
11 n with pap«_r fiom this place. A colony of these paper- 
ajers settled in tno ^Nliaiipura muhalla of Jaunpur, and started 

, n ^ though coarse, w^as white 

^ quality, Imt it could not compete w"ith the machine- 

mKl, article. The trade h«d begua to decline long before the 
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Mutiny, and in the course of time was almost totally extinguished, 
the workmen migrating to the mills at Lucknow and other places. 
About 1879 Mr. G. E. Ward, the collector, endeavoured to 
resuscitate the industry, but in spite of every effort the experiment 
failed. The same officer introduced the manufacture of pr/ 2 )?*cr- 
mdch/j importing three craftsmen from Kashmir and starting a 
factory under their superintendence, funds having been provided 
by a special grant of Ks. 2,000 made by Government. The 
Kashmiris subsequently returned to their own country ; but for a 
time their pupils carried on the undertaking with success, and 
the articles, which chiefly comprised salvers, cigar-eases, pen- 
trays and the like, achieved a considerable reputation. Of late 
years, however, the manufacture of has been 

abandoned, owing to the difliculty of procuring skilled artizaus 
at reasonable rates. The factory now does nothing but ordinary 
bookbinding. A similar fate has overtaken the indigo business. 

! Prior to the iiitroduotioii of British rule indigo was a product 
of no importance, and was grown only in small patches near the 
towns by dyers for their own use. Its culture and manufacture 
on a large scale was first attempted in 1789 by Dr. John Williams, 
surgeon to the detachment at Jaunpur, who, in partnership with Mr. 
G.Bobiiison, founded the concerns at Bhataura and Bisharatpur. 
The enterprise grew rapidly, in spite of the opposition shown 
both by the cultivators and the native officials, and other factories 
Vi’ were soon started at Babcha, Nurpur and Kalinjara. More wore 
subsequently added, such as those at Pasewa and Ahmadpur, and 
by 1841 no less than 14,000 acres were under indigo. The 
cultivation was usually undertaken by the planters themselves, 
who sub-rented land from the cultivating proprietor and tenant, 
instead of adopting the system of advances so common in other 
districts. The business continued to flourish till about 1870, 
when several planters were ruined by adverse seasons. The seven 
concerns mentioned above were still, however, in existence in 
1886, being owned by the descendants and heirs of the original 
p adventurers ; but the decline in prosperity has gone on unchecked, 
and at the present day only two European owners. Miss Legge of 
Bhataura and Mr. Nickels of Pasewa, live out in the district, 
though they no longer grow indigo but have betaken themselves 
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to ordinary farming. One of the causes that aflFected the European 
concerns was native competition, as almost all the wealthier 
proprietors of the district took up indigo cultivation; and though 
they adopted a less careful process of manufacture, the difference 
in quality was not so great as to counterbalance the difference 
in price. Ihe failure of several concerns and their purchase by 
Benares traders increased the disadvantage of the planters ; but 
this cause was but slight as compared with the influence produced 
on the market by the appearance of the German synthetic dye, 
which has resulted in the practical disappearaueo of indigo 
culture from this district. A small amount is still produced by 
certain sumindars, such as Maulvi Abdul Majid, who has a few 
small factories, one being at Pulguzar on tho Sai in the Jaunpur 
tahsil. The extent of tho business in former days may be estimated 
from the fact that so late as 1881, when indigo was already 
on the downward path, there were 93 factories in the district, 
employing 2,672 hands and producing 2,074 maunds of indigo 
in the year. ^ The area under the crop fell from 42,732 acres in 
1886 to 9,156 acres in 1895, the average for the ten years being 
p,130 acres; for the succeeding decade it was 7,163 acres, and 
in 1905-06 tho area under indigo was no more than 1,362 acres 
in the whole district. 


The sugar industry has also declined, though it is still of 
coiisic orable importance and its recovery may fairly be antici- 
pated. The statements of area in past and present times have 
cen gnen on a preceding page, and the decrease is to lie 
deplored as well for commercial as for agricultural reasons. It 
18 ue partly to tho competition of foreign sugar; partly to the 
advantage held by other districts in which iron presses and more 
moderu methods are in vogue; and partly to tho growing custom 
of taking two crops from the land in one year. Iron mills 

Xn Khutahaii and Kirakat tahsils, but 

sewhere the old stone presses hold their ground. The wooden 

has entirely disappeared, but the number of stone mills, 
ich are often ornamented with carving and are dearly prized 
evervl^7^’ “ prominent feature of the district, nearly 

•nd wasteful methods of reflning the juice and producing the 
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chini are maintained, to the great detriment of trade ; so much so 
that in 1906 the dealers of Shahganj found it more profitable to 
export large quantities of gv/r to the newly-established refineries 
ill the Punjab. 

A noted industry of Jaunpur is the manufacture of perfumes, 
which is said to have been introduced from Persia in the days 
of the Sharqi Sultans. The principal scents are thoso obtained 
from the flowers of the jasmine, tho roso and the heora^ or 
screwpine; and from the roots of the khaskhas grass (Andro- 
pogon muricata), Tho jasmine, of tho varieties known as bela 
and chamelij is extensively cultivated in and around the city, 
as also is the screwpine; but roses are scarce and are imported 
from Ghazipur, another seat of the trade. Tho process of 
manufacture is similar to that adopted at Ghazipur, Kanauj and 
elsewhere. It takes the form either of distillation of the flowers 
in sandal-wood oil, the result being known as itr or otto; or 
of distillation of the flowers in water, when the product is called 
arrack or araq ; or of communicating the scent to the oilseed 
sesamum or til, and then extracting tho oil in tho ordinary 
manner. The otto of roses made at Jaunpur is especially noted, 
and fetches a very high price ; but both the profits and the volume 
of business are gradually declining on account of the competition 
of scents and oils imported from foreign countries or manufactured 
at Calcutta. The change of fashion, too, has not been without 
its effect ; for example, the taste for keora water is on the wane, 
and the demand for this scent is no longer what it was. Twenty 
years ago it was estimated that the annual profits were not less 
than Rs. 20,000, but now the total is very much less. The 
leading firm is that of Sar ju Prasad, but as a rule the manufac- 
turers are Musalman Sheikhs. The essences and perfumes are 
exported to all parts of India, such as Lucknow, Bombay and 
Kajputana. 

The remaining industries are of little note. Pottery, glass- 
making, metal-work and others are to be found here as in all 
districts, but in no case do the processes employed or the patterns 
adopted present any peculiar or characteristic features. The 
most important trade is that in textile fabrics. * At the last 
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So far Christianity has made but little headway in the die- 
fcrict. Of the number of Christians enumerated in 1901 only 
62 were natives, as compared with 48 in 1891 and 31 ten years 
previously. The great majority belong to the Anglican com- 
munion, no other denomination having any missionary agency 
here. The Church Missionary Society began work at Jaunpur in 
1842, when it took over the free school started in 1830. The 
land^ belonging to the school were sold and the proceeds invested 
as an endovvment. During the Mutiny part of the school-house 
in Wellaiidganj and the entire mission bungalow were burnt, the 
fine library sharing the same fate. The mission was broken up, 
and the school was in the charge of Government till its restora- 
tion to the society in 1863. The house was rebuilt, but was 
destroyed by the floods of 1871, and two years later a new school 
was erected in the city near the A tala Masjid. There was also 
a flourishing branch school at Zafarabad established before the 
Mutiny, but it was closed for want of funds in 1879. The church 
was originally built in 1832 after the design of Captain Kittoe, 
the money, to the extent of Rs. 7,568, being raised by subscrip- 
tion. It was made over to the Church Missionary Society in 
1842, and was consecrated by Bishop Wilson in the following 
year. In 1852 the building was reconstructed and enlarged by 
Mr, M, C. Ommaney, then collector of Jaunpur, and was 
dedicated, as before, to the Holy Trinity. It remained intact 
during the Mutiny, and is still used; but there is no longer a 
resident missionary, and services are held monthly by one of the 
mission clergy from Benares or Azamgarh. The vernacular 
services are conducted by the headmaster of the school. Mis- 
sionary work proper is practically confined to the Zanana Bible 
and Medical Mission, which started here in 1886, In addition 
to work among native women, schools are maintained for girls, 
and much is done in the way of rendering medical assistance, 
A dispensary was opened in 1889, and has recently been enlarged, 
partly at the cost of the mission and partly by a grant of Rs. 
3,000 contributed by Government, local bodies and the Dube 
estate. The hospital is much appreciated by the women of the 
lower classes in Jaunpur and the noighlx)urhood, and the annual 
attendance is very large. In 1904 a branch dispensary was 
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sects is not unknown, and difficulties have at times arisen on 
the occasion of the Muharram and Chehlum festivals ; but as a 
rule the leaders on either side have lent their aid in preserving 
peace and order. The Musalmans are drawn from many different 
castes and tribes. The returns of the last census show 
representatives of no fewer than 55 separate castes, excluding 
subdivisions, while in the case of 1,024 persons no particular 
caste was specified. Many of these, however, are of little or no 
importance : in 27 instances the total did not reach a hundred 
persons, while in the others it was less than five hundred. Four 
castes, occurring in numbers exceeding 10,000 in each case, 
constitute over 63 per cent, of the Musalman population ; while 
of the rest few are remarkable either for their comparative 
strength or for their rarity, the majority having their Hindu 
counterparts, 

The foremost place is taken by the Julahas, of whom there 
were 27,512, or 2544 per cent, of the entire Musalman 
community. Nearly onc-third of them reside in the Machhlishahr 
tahsil ; but they are found in strength throughout the district, though 
in Jaunpur and Khutahan they are surpassed by the Sheikhs. 
The Julahas are weavers by profession and a great number 
still follow their ancestral calling, either working, on handlooms 
in their villages or else resorting to the factories of Calcutta 
and other centres of the trade. The decline in the sale of country 
cloth has, however, driven many of* the Julahas to adopt other 
means of subsistence ; and now they are frequently to bo found 
in the capacity of agriculturists, their careful and laborious 
industry winning for them a fairly high place in the ranks of 
cultivators. Closely allied to them are the Behnas or Dhunaa, 
whose trade is that of cotton-carding. Tlieso come fourth in the 
list, numbering 10,693 souls or 9*77 per cent, of the Muham- 
madans. They, too, are found everywhere, though they are com- 
paratively scarce in the Machhlishahr tahsil; and like the Julahas 
they include a considerable proportion of cultivators, as their 
special business is at a low ebb. 

The Sheikhs were represented by 13,037 persons, thus compris- 
ijag 16‘6 per cent, of the Musalman community. They take the 
first place numerically in the Jaunpur tahsil, but elsewhere they 
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occur in no great strength. Among them are several families of 
note, in some cases of groat antiquity, and as a class they rank 
high among the landed proprietors of the district. All Sheikhs 
claim descent from one or other of the early founders of Islam, 
but it is certain that in the majority of instances their ancestors 
wore of this country, and the selection of the clan or tribe was 
determined merely l)y that of the person, generally a qazi or 
mihfli, through whom their conversion was effected. The Sheikhs 
of Jaunpur include members of many different subdivisions, 
among which three stand out prominently. The first are the 
Siddiqis, nominally dcsceudauts of Al)ubakr, of whom there 
were 6,949; nearly half of these reside in the Khutahan tahsil, 
and tlio l)ulk of the remainder in Jaunpur. Thou come the Qurre- 
shis, 4,277 in all, of whom 1,895 belonged to Khutahan, 1,619 to 
Jaunpur and 454 to Machhlishahr ; and after them the Ausaris, 
with a total of 2,020 persons, half of them belonging to the Jaunpur 
tahsil and the rest being found chiefly in Khutahan and Kirakat. 
Other clans include Faruqis and Usmauis, who are scattered over 
the district and are of loss importance. 


riio Pathaus, like the Sheikhs, claim for themselves great 
antiquity of descent, usually stating that their forebears were in 
the service of the Sharqi Sultans. The assertion may in some 
cases be true ; but as a rule tfie Pathaus of this district occupy a 
somewhat inferior position, and their rank among the landholders 
is distinctly low. They, too, are drawn from a great variety of 
clans, though frequently the name is more or less fanciful. Their 
total number was 13,111, or 12 per cent, of the Musalmans, and 
they are foun.l throughout the district, especially in the Jaunpur 
and Khutahan tahsils, the Muhammadan population in the other 
subdivisions being but small. Out of these 2,426 were returned 
asGhoris, some 1,400 belonging to Jaunpur, where they are mainly 
congregated in five villages : the Ghoris of Malwi, one of the five, 
style themselves chohdar shahi, on the ground that their ancestors 
were mace-bearers to the Jaunpur kings. The Yusufzais numbered 
tr' 1 ^*^ ^©widely distributed, though they are strongest in 
Kirakat. The rest comprise Lodis, Ghilzais and Afridis, each of 
fldiom 18 most numerous in tahsil Machhlishahr, as well asDilazaks, 
Muhammadzais, Rohillas and several others. Besides the clans 
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specified in the census report, mention may be made of the Ghaznavi 
Fathans, who are unusually strong here, and the Haidarkhels, who 
are found in few other districts. 

Nothing need be said of Nais or Hajjams, of whom 5,316 Otfier 
were enumerated, nor of h^aqirs, numbering 4,902, half of them 
l)eiiig found in the Khutahan tahsil. The Saiyids, on the other 
hand, are very important, as they rank third among the proprietary 
castes and comprise several of the leading families of the district, 
dlicre were 4,215 persons of this race, half of them residing in tho 
Jaunpur tahsil, and the remainder chiefly in Khutahan and 
jNlachhlishahr. They belong principally to the Rizwi, Ilusaini 
and Zaidi subdivisions, though several others are fairly well 
represented, such as tho Kazimi, Jafri, Ulwi, TJskari and Hashimi. 

Next follow Darzis, 4,091 ; converted Rajputs, 2,859; and Dafalis, 

2,688. Tho Rajputs are of little note; they are only numerous in 
tho Khutahan tahsil, and are descended from converts of several 
different septs, chiefly Chauhans, Bachgotis, Bais and Gautams, 
while a few are Sikarwars and Gahlots. iho Dafalis occur in 
almost every district ; but thoir numbers are unusually high in 
Jaunpur, and are exceeded only in Gorakhpur: they are found in ^ 

all parts, l)ut especially in the Mariahu tahsil. Beggars and 
musicians by profession, they occupy an inferior position in the 
social scale and their religion is a strange mixture of Islam and 
local superstition, particularly tho cult of tho Panchon Pir. No 
other caste has so many as 2,000 members, the next in order being 
Qassabs, Bhangis, Churihars, Dhobis, Kunjras, Bhats and Ghosis, 
the total in each case exceeding one thousand. In no instance is 
the number exceptional, nor do any of tho minor castes call for 
comment. The Mughals, 784, belong mainly to tho Jaunpur and 
Maphhlishahr tahsils, and hold a fair amount of land : they arc 
principally of the Chaghtai race. The Iraqis or Rankis are confined 
to tho eastern districts, and here number 195 persons, nearly half 
of them residing in the Kirakat tahsil : they are said to bo Musal- 
man Kalwars, and are generally engaged in trade, some of them 

L being persons of considerable wealth. 

The population is in a very marked degree apicultural. Oo^pa. 
According to tho returns of ^ the last census 77*4 of the inhabitants 
depended directly dn agriculture, while many others who were 
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returned under various occupations are partially agriculturists 
cultivating land in addition to some other means of subsistence’ 
The proportion is unusually high, and though it is equalled in 
Partabgarh and surpassed in Sultanpur, it must be remembered 
that those districts possess no town approaching Jaunpur in size 
Consequontly it ,s but natural to find a comparatively small' 
industrial population, the total being but H-9 per cent. Of the 
latter some 46 per cent, were engaged in the supply of food and 
drink, 11 per cent, m the manufacture and sale of textile fabrics 
13 per cent, were workers in metals and 7-8 per cent, in glass’ 
and eartheniv^re, the remaining occupations coming under this 
class being quite insignificant. Next to agriculture and industries 
which, with the addition of pasture and the care of animals, make 
up 90 8 per cent, of the total, come personal and domestic services 
with 3-4 and unskilled labour, other than agricultural, with 2-4 
pel cent. 1 he commercial community is again very small and 
together with the considerable element engaged in transport and 
storage, makes up but 1-1 per cent., though only -4 oor cent 
under commerce proper. The remaimne/ pIaqaJ ^ 

Government or municipal service, -7 per cent ^ 

classes, -7 per cent., and those without^ny particular ^ 0 "'^^""^““'^ 

•9 per cent. None of these calls fo/Z • 
clasdfication is very wide, professional pers^s*" r'anX” f 
medical practitioners and lawyers to tumblers and acrobats wm!! 
he unoccupied include those of independent means af wJl as 
lieggars and prisoners detained in the district jail. 

The common tongue of tho noonlo io 4 . i 
Hindi, although there is a conlidial 1 

different parts of tho district Tam ° speech in 

between the AwaJhi diaket of 0„<|h o” vo“t a.I'dV 
pun of the eastern districts I’hla Tm • • * ” 

which is the direct descendant of the Tld Tr’akrU o^f M dh”’ 

18 generally spoken in the Kirakat lahcM . 1 , e * ^ ^^^ga^ha, 
less pronounced form than in Gha ’ * ’ j * somewhat 

wco. pa,., of eho'd- ^ptrAL^i. rr ■ 

.ha. 80 8 p« OOP., of .p»k7w'.“dh uld“l8 7°’ 
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per cent., speak Urdu or Hindostanf, a form of Western Hindi, 
this being the tongue of the educated Muhammadans, especially 
in the towns. A few other languages, such as English, Bengali 
and Marwari, were found, but these are, of course, merely 
exotic. 

In former days Jaunpur was of groat repute as a literary 
centre, especially for its schools of Arabic learning, which 
sprang up under the patronage of the Sharqi kings. Ibrahim 
attracted many scholars to his court, and Bibi Eaji, the queen 
of Mahmud, founded a college for the study of Arabic and 
the sciences at tlie Lai Darwaza Masjid. The most famous 
name is that of Qazi 8hahab-ud-din Zawali Laulatabadi, who 
was born at Ghazni, went at an early age to Daulatabad, and 
thence to Dehli, where he received instruction from Qazi Abdul 
Muktadir and Maulana Khwajgi. On the invasion of Timur 
he fled to Kalpi and thence to Jaunpur, where he was graciously 
received by Ibrahim, who afterwards conferred on him the title 
of Malik-ul-ulama. The works of IShahab-ud-din include the 
Sharah-i-Hindj which is a kafia or Arabic grammar and is 
said to have been thoroughly studied by Sher fehah;* the irshetd-' 
un-nahwdy Bahv Muivaj^ MaTiaqib-us-Sddcctj B(idic(j-ul‘b:(yany 
Taqsim-i-alumf Sanoia, AsuUi-lhvahim Shethi and many 
others. He was allowed to sit in the king^s presence on a silver 
chair, and took precedence of all other learned men. When he 
was ill Ibrahim visited his sick bed, and after his death in 842 
or 844 H., read the funeral prayers and erected his tomb, which 
is still to be seen near the Atala Masjid. He was succeeded by 


Sheikh-ul-Hadad Jauiipuri, who wrote religious commentaries. 
There were many others, says Abdul Haq Dehlawi, but he adds, 
in a spirit of jealousy of the town which long was known as the 
Shiraz of India, '‘the literati of that country paid no attention 
to the subjects of grammar, syntax and scriptural law, together 
with its rudiments ; while as for the other reasoning sciences they 
were seldom or rarely studied, and became as it were totally 
► extinct. ''t In the days of Akbar, the place was the residence 
k of several celebrities. Such were Sheikh Adhan, one of the 
I Ohishtis, who died at Jaunpur in 1562; Ghazali, the sweet 
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of Mashhafl, who lived for a long lime at the court of Khan Zaman- 
aiKl Mir Saiyid Muhammad, a famous diviue who is frequently 
refen-ed to in the accounts of Akhar’s religious discussions. In 
the S.pah mu/udla is the tomb of a celebrated Arabic scholar and 
r lysician named Jfullah aiahmud, wlio frequented the court of 
fehalijalmn. Lut with the decline of the political importance of 
Jaunpur its literature vanished. Tliere are two lithographic presses 
m ho town, but they do very little business, the only puldications 
1 u gpolemiealworksoii Musalnian theology. F.on/one of them 

an e vt “ Published ; it has 

wiv of rr° ' ul'^oinn this and the adjoining districts. In the 
<y of literary and social institutions there is the Ward library 

ioTIf Fn r r "i possesses a small collec- 

I on of J nglish and vernacular books, while newspapers and period- 

- fo,. .10 use of mem,iers. The^nititution Xh 
^ba.d,ha. Which 

for Raiput slhooillyr'*'^'^ '' 'hoarding-house in the town 

The proprietary tenures of Jaunpur present no peculiarities 
1 >ee generally Uiey resemble those of the United Provinces as a 

lu- Lr'C- the Beni: 
havino- ■ ' contains d,4.5;j revenue nvmzas, the number 

ISSJ Vi°T ‘-ocords in 

4,c25isr 

that time tiie tot al ha ’ ^ oomprised whole villages. Since 

almosteverydistricMho*'"'^^'^* has been the case in 

number of pro,! Pr'ucipally in the increased 

subdivision, M bile ZlnU f 

the coparcenary eomn r of records itself encouraged 

less thau 7 034 ^ numbei of mahals was no 

rtoh oout’ai,, ‘h’' ‘I’"* l>"gM<« 

n'’’?”- d“ p«‘» ^ «» 

a nalm-al result siu.. .» ^ ’asignificaut, this being but 

■'“'■gaaas arc held praetically in 


I Lheir entirety by single owners. Taken by tahsils. the increase 
appears fairly general; but> whereas in Jannpnr, for instance, 
the number of mahals has risen from 1,442 to 2,020, the rise in 
pargana Haveli alone has been from 762 to 1,228. Similarly 
Khutahan with 1,331 mahals exceeds the former number by 390, 
whereas practically the whole of this increase is confined to 
pargana TJngli. Of those maJatls^ l,oo0 are hold in single 
zamindari tenure, as compared with 812 in 1881. The joint 
umindari form is by far the most common in the district, and 
is now found in 4,571 mahals, the previous iiuml;er l)eing 2,7:>8. 

It prevails in most parganas, the chief exceptions being Qariat 
Dost, Khapraha, Chanda and Kari Badlapur, in which single 
projirletors own nearly the whole area. Of the coparcenary 
tenures the most common is the imperfect iwiiidari, whic^h 
jjrevails in 820 mahals. The perfect variety of the same tenure 
is very rare, only 49 mahals being so descrined, most of them 
lying in the Jaunpur and Kirakat tahsils. The hhfiijachfva or 
highadam tenure occurs in 61 instances, of which no fewer than 
51 are to be found in pargana Jaunpur Haveli. The total 
includes 13 mahals which are revenue-free, and one in pargana 
Mariahu wdiich is the property of (Jovernmeiit. 

It should be noted that these mahals do not conform to^ the Complex 
true idea of the term, inasmuch as in many cases they fail to 
represent the area for which a separate revenue engagement Is 
taken or for which a distinct record-of-rights has been propaied. 

They merely show the number of whole villages and parts of 
villages which constitute separate proprietary^ holdings in the 
village papers. Actually it is very often the case that the samo 
proprietor or body of proprietors hold a largo number of mahals 
in different villages under a single revenue engagement, and the 
same word has unfortunately ac(juirod tw^o distinct and different 
meanings. Complex mahals are common throughout the eastern 
districts and require no detailed description. They obviously 
arose from the subdivision of estates as the members of the 
^ families increased, and from the apportionment among those 
K members of every separate part of the estates in equal shares in 

I order to avoid injustice. There arc now 571 complex mahals in 

I the district, the most notable being the Dobhi taluqa in pargana 
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itajputa. Jhis estate consists of a lame numl.er a# -ii 
constituting tho greater portion of the pargana In.r ' I’ 
into only 19 mahals, while the number oLo sh ^ 
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parganas. The two first also contain 1^™" remaining 

batisis, while most of Sareiuu is hdl of Raghu- 

bodies. Since that dni fk ^ xanous coparcenary 

most parts of the district ^^®cii considerably in 

almost tlie same. The oxtrem 1 ^ proportions remain 

lieen carried in many in^Z ""'l 
most minute fractions Share the use of tho 

of the rupee, wlfirpas^ iC " " ^-of-ns 

dmis and many smaller division Th*'"'* ^(^uris, kants, 
to an endless extent— as in Gha^" ® of counting varies 
sets of fractions being used in ^^amgarh— difiPerent 
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I derived from grants made to temples or priests, called shankcilpf 
I or to servants and retainers in payment for services rendered, or 
I to former proprietors, whose rights have been purchased, and 
I who have retained small plots for maintenance, under the name of 
I nankar or clihdarL In such cases no payment is made, unless 
I it takes the shape of a nominal quit-rent, but the superior pro- 
I prietor has to pay the ordinary Government demand. At the last 

I revision 17,103 acres wore so held in 1,740 villages ; but the area 
is now smaller, as of late years there has been a toudeiicy to 
resume such grants. 

The peakhashdari mahals^ so called from the payment of a 
peahkash or quit-rent to the superior proprietor, stand on a 
different footing, as they have been regularly settled. The supe- 
rior owners are termed peshketshdarsy and the inferior faroUirSy 

I ® who pay the p^.shketshiy while the former have to meet the assessed 
demand. These mahals number 86 in all, included in 20 estates. 
The chief properties are in Badlapur and Singramau, in which 
the Raja of Jaunpur is the peshkashdar and the Singramau 
estate is fdvotuv ,* and in the Soetha Kalan estate in pargana 
Ungli, the superior proprietors being the Raja of Jaunpur and 
Muhammad Said Khan jointly. Three such Tuiahald are to be 
found in Bealsi, and the remainder are in the Haveli and Ungli 
parganas : there are none in the Machhlishahr and Mariahu 
■ tahsils. 

I The area held revenue-free is now 3,052 acres, of which 1,738 

■ acres are in Ungli, 935 in Haveli, 213 in Saremu, 109 in Mariahu 

I and 57 in Mungra. Nearly half of this has been released 

I unconditionally in perpetuity, but 1,690 acres in Ungli weie 

I bestowed on loyalists after the Mutiny, notably Rai Hingan Lai 

I of Kirakat, who received the lands revenue-free for life and at 

I half rates for the life of his successor. The grants will ultimately 

I be resumed. The perpetual Tnuafis are old grants made generally 

■ for religious purposes and upheld at the permanent settlement. 

I They comprise the whole villages of Zangipur Kalan, Bamaila 

* and Palhamau Kalan, and part of Saidanpur in the Jaunpur 

tahsil ; the village of Chak Marmua Khurd in Kariahu ; Chak 
Malaitha in Mungra, and a small portion of Sidha in pargana 
UnglL 
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( !.p I returns no less than 83-64 per cent of 

e la.nl ,s o^vn^l |,y only four castes, Rajputs, Brahmans Sheikh 
Nine castes hold 9d-63 per cent, the additional fi 

ra 

lopiosentaevo, are merged either in Brahmans or in RyZr 

=HHH==~ 

They nrodomlii.if.. 7 ‘ the area, 

ground save in V f ' pargana, and have not lost 

occ„.io„a„,i,„ ’SS5. though that 

n.u»h„l,l Hh07 ^ 

Q»n- Motulhu, U.uot« 0 '7 V ».«I 

Jaunpur: they too h.vn ' . ^ ^ i"' . i^aja of 

some5,700aci4siiicet'io the extent of 

13-1 percent ilic’ I ‘ i’t revision. ‘Sheikhs come third with 

and • 1 th? ;!Xiar!f M-hhlishahr tahsil 

these, again liave add ‘ I Jaunpur Haveli : 

past twenty Vears Si' in the 

Wily to thoTvL; o ; ' have lost ground 

largest proprto^s - U, 1 "I f *1^^ 

Ghiswa^ Next cim - K a«‘l 

bettered them:!C^ii!X " t'?"^‘’°^ 

thoughfewof their estat, s are ImT' Ba^^T^^ Parganas, 
rapidly, as they now hold 3.ip“ ‘ asual, gained 

“ore than in isSo Thev . lu? 

=vor, aud «’■“■'% unimportant, hotr- 

U'lth many woallhj otvncr. ; ihev'h™***’ ““I'’** 

the Mftchhlishahr tahsil Of fK ^ “larlo most headway in 

™“. Puthan._h<,ld 1-9 per Lt, 
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principally in Haveli and Ungli ; Khattris 1-8 per cent., mainly 
in the Mariahu and Machldishahr tahsils, though they have lost 
place to a considerable extent of late; Gujaratis 1*08 per cent., 
alrnost wholly in Rari, Jaunpur 'and Mariahu, this caste also 
sliowing a very marked diminution in the area owned ; and 
Europeans hold 7,141 acres, of which 5,389 acres are in Ungli and 
the rest in the Kirakat tahsil. The area under the last head was 
much larger in former days, when the indigo trade was flourish- 
ing, and it is probable that most of the remainder will soon pass 
into other hands. Further details of the caste distribution will 
be found in the various pargana articles. 

The largest estate in the distri(‘t is that owned by the Raia 

® Jaunpur 

of Jaunpur, the representative of a Brahman family founded by the 
celt!l)rated Shoo Lai Dube. This man was the son of a wealthy 
banker named Moti Lai Dube, and was born in 1746 at the family 
residence at Amaiili in Fatehpur. At an early age ho was sent to 
Panna, in the service of a ]ow(4ler named Bhuidhar. The latter 
moved his business to Benares, and at liis death ma Ic Shoo Lai his 
sole heir. Having thus acquired a large fortune, which he rapidly 
increased l)y banking enterprises, ho began to extend his operations, 
fuJing as agent and cashier to a number of revenue collectors. 

When Duncan first wont to Benares Shoo Lai was banker to 
Kalb Ali Beg, who farmevl Jaunpur and its dependencies, his total 
lease for 1787 amounting to ten lakhs. Kalb Ali failed signally 
in his attempt to collect this amount, and Mr. Neavewas depute I 
to Jaunpur to superintend the recovery of the balances, in which 
task he was much assisted by Sheo Lai, who himself paid Rs. 

85,000 on account of the deficit, on the understanding that Kalb 
Ali’s term should be continued. The next year, however, the 
mahals of Jaunpur and Bhuili were settled directly with Sheo 
Lai, who had already gained some experience in revenue matters 
and at the present time held Agori-Barhar in Mirzapur on a 
mortgage. Another reason was that the Dube had recently 
reconciled to Government the two refractory taluqdars of Singra- 
1“ mau and Badlapur, over whom Kalb Ali possessed no influence 
whatever. Sheo Lai encountered many difficulties. His first 
quarrel was with the qanungos of Rari, who endeavoured to recover 
a number of villages that for a long period had been directly 
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subordinate to Jaunpur. Ho next came into conflict with 
Audhan Singh, an inferior actmmiiar* of Badlapur, and imprisoned 
him for contumacy ; ho subsequently released him, but Audhan 
Singh immediately became an outlaw, and associated himself 
with his kinsman, Zalim Singh, the Rajkumar chieftain of Meopur 
in Oudh, who then held the Baisauli and Barsara taluqas in 
this district, and refused to pay the small revenue demanded of 
him. On being pressed, Zalim Singh began to harry Ungli, with 
the result that many other landholders became disaffected, till at 
last It bojamo necessary to send a military forco against him 
irom Jaunpun By this means order was restored on the frontier, 

? 7 Qo L agreement to pay his revenue. In 

1789 the lease of Bliuili was taken from Sheo Lai, who in 
ex change received the salt m-ihal of Mungra ; and in the general 
. year ho was allowed to engage for the large 

M ° Haveli, Rari, Zafarabad, Qariat Dost, Qariat 

_ en a and Singraraau, at a revenue of aliout Rs. 8,64,000. He 
thus becanie amil of .Jaunpur, being merely a farmer of the 
revenue Ba llapur at that time was held by Sal tanat Singh, a 
iseu c le tain of coiisirlerable power. He never paid his demand 
read y, and m 1793 the revenue had to be realized from his 

mo^ncpd^'i t ^*^^*** ®‘f'gh fled to the Oudh jungles, and com- 
ff i” plunder the neighbouring lands of Jaunpur. A truce 

dH? " P r' “ and in 

hear! Tl ^ '^as- set upon his 

Sh^h' 1 it **°''^*^ surprised and decapitated him at 

ZuaToi nT --ard but the 

toi^oL ^ November 1797, 

this be^" Bahadur, from Shah Alam. From 

ing the p rapidly extended his possessions, follow- 

to frl luir/ 1 ‘^^V^^l’eers in those days by having recourse 

1833 At tl,' f' No. 28 of the 17th January 

poss^ssetlatlralslf T 

orakhnur \ 7 n u uuly m this district but in Benares, 
audson Ram Mirzapur. He was succeeded by his 

he former ente H his son, Bal Datt, was still living. 

red into a dispute with Government as to his 
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rights in Ballapur, ignoring the subordinate proprietors and 
claiming the sole zamindarL Legal proceedings ensued, but 
meanwhile Ram Ghulam died in August 1843, the property and 
title passing to his father, Bal Datt. During his incumbency the 
tahcqdari allowance was stopped and kept in deposit ponding 
the decision of the case, and the collector was directed to take 
such measures as he could, short of sale, for the realization of the 
current revenue. Raja Bal Datt died in December 1844, and 
was succeeded by his second son, Lachhman Ghulam, who died 
without issue in November 1845. The estate was then managed 
for three years by Rani Tilak Kunwar, widow of Bal Datt, and 
(luring this time, by decree of the 23rd June 1846, the proprietary 
title in BaBapur was awarded to the heirs of Shoo Lai, and the 
tahbqdari alloAvance was paid to the Rani with all arrears. She 
died in March 1848 and was succeeded by Sheo Ghulam, the 
minor son of Raja Ram Ghulam. The estate rapidly deteriorated 
under his management, the chief cause being disputes among the 
family fostered by Hari Ghulam, the third son of Bal Datt. 
During the Mutiny the Raja, though professedly loyal, was quite 
helpless, and was unable to keep even his own estate in order. 
He died in October 1859, leaving a heavily encumbered property 
and an infant son, Lachhmi Narayan, then nine years of age. The 
Raja was sent to the Wards Institution at Benares, and the estate 
was taken under management till its release in 1869. The debt 
had been reduced to a small figure, but principally by selling 
villages in Azamgarh and Mirzapur. The Raja managed the 
property with success for six years and died in June 1875 : 
as he had no issue, the succession passed to Harihar Datt, the elder 
son of Hari Ghulam, who had died in 1867. The new incumbent 
Was incurably extravagant, and in two years the debts attained 
such dimensions that, in October 1878, the estate was taken over 
by the Court of Wards, with encumbrances to the amount of more 
than seven lakhs. A portion was sold forthwith, and by rigid econ- 
omy it was found possible to release the property free of debt in 
October 1889. Unfortunately the Raja at once betook himself 
to his old habits, and his brother, Shankar Datt, who in June 
1889 had obtained an ^reement by which the Raja had practi- 
cally surrendered his rights to him, had recourse to the courts and 
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ultimately gainoil a decree vesting the property in himself in 
consideration of an allowance of Rs. 1,000 per mensem to the Raja. 
Shortly afterwards the latter went on pilgrimage to Southern India 
and there died in January 1892. Shankar Datt then became Raj ' 
and held tlio estate till April 1897, when he died without issu 
but left a widow, Rani Gumani Kunwar, to whom he had given 
authority to adopt a son. For the third time the estate was taken 
under management, and has sinee been so held on behalf of Raja 
Sri Kishaii Datt Dube, a direct descendant of Raja Sheo Lai’ 
elder brother, Sadanand Dube of Amauli. The debts in 1897 
amounted to nearly five lakhs, and the whole of this will shortly 
be repaid without having recourse to sale of any part of the estate. 
The Raja m the meantime is being educated at the Colvin School 
m Lucknow ; he will attain his majority in 1916. The Badlapur 
taluqn consists of 74 villages with a revenue of Rs. 37,237 and 
iFe Raja is Uio sole proprietor save in seven villages’ assessed at 
Rs. (),30o, in whieh inferior rights are held by the Singramau 
estate and other persons. The entire property of the Raja com- 
prises 53 whole villages and parts of 23 others in the Jaunpur 
tahsil, paying a revenue of Rs. 25,940 ; in Mariahu of 24 viUages 
and SIX parts, paying Rs. 13,895; in Khutahan of 98 

^^>748; and in 

GaTwala^'^^'^ villages and two parts, all in pargana 

The next largest landowner is the Maharaja of Benares an 
^count of whose family has been given in the volume on the 

cxITtU situated in all tahsils 

except Khutahan, consists in all of 127 whole villages and portions 

Rs not? 'T 45,810 acres, a gross rental of 

fffi. of Rs. 60,400. The estate 

office IS at Sikrara on the Allahabad road, but a large portion of 
the property is managed on a system of long leases 
principal farmers being Maulvi Abdul Jalil of Jaunpur In the 
Jaunpur tahsil the Maharaja owns 7l villages and two pa^^ 
y mg a re^ enuo of Rg. 26,087 ; in Mariahu 24 villages and 14 

parts,' paj LI m. and^^rStufv*f 

Bs. 6;9l3s 12 villages, assessed ad 
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The Jaunpur family of Maulvis is said to be of considerable 
antiquity and to have been founded by Bandagi Shah Jalal-ul- 
Haq Nizara-iid-din, who was the grandson of Imad-ul-Mulk, 
the Wazir of Shah Ibrahim of Jaunpur. His tomb is still stand- 
ing at Zafarabad^ of which place he was Qazi. His descendants 
held revenue-free and altamgha grants under the Mughals, but 
in the course of time became ordinary zamindars. At the 
beginning of the 19th century Saiyid Haji Imam Bakhsh, the 
head of the family, acquired a considerable fortune by means of 
' indigo. He was for a time in Government service at Ghazipur, 
but retired, and during the Mutiny he proved conspicuously loyal, 
enabling the district officers to escape from Jaunpur and doing 
much towards the maintenance of order in the city. For these 
actions he suffered heavily at the hands of the rebels, but was 
rewarded by a grant of land assessed at Rs. 5,000. He assigned 
one-fourth of his estate as waqf for charitable purposes by a deed, 
dated the 16th August 18G0; and the rest was given to his heirs 
on condition of its remaining joint property. Ho then went on 
pilgrimage to Mecca, where ho died in 1861. His son, Maulvi 
Muhammad Haidar Husain, was a leading vakil in the High 
Court, both at Agra and afterwards at Allahabad. He added 
largely to the estate by purchase of lands in Jaunpur, Azamgarh 
and Ballia. He died at Dehli in 1875 and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Maulvi Abdul Majid, a prominent barrister at Allah- 
abad. The property, which had hitherto remained joint, became 
the subject of litigation, and after a protracted dispute a six-anna 
share was decreed to Musammat Fatima Bibi, the daughter of 
Imam Bakhsh. This estate, which was situated in all tahsils of 
the district and was originally assessed at Rs. 16,235, has been 
considerably increased, and is now owned by Maulvi Abdul Jalil, 
a barrister, Maulvi Abdul Aziz, a deputy collector in the United 
Provinces, Maulvi Abdul Alim, and others. The remaining ten 
annas was left in the possession of Maulvi Abdul Majid, who also 
holds the estate acquired by his father, as well as many villages 
purchased by himself. He manages the endowment founded by his 
grandfather, to which large additions have been made from time to 
time ; and he has done excellent work in restoring the great mosques 
J aunpur, carrying on the repairs initiated by his father, He also 
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maintains a number of Arabic schools in the city, and gives 
generous grants to various charitable institutions of the place, 
Ills own e.stato comprises shares in 42 villages in the Jaunpur 
tahsil, paying a revenue of Rs. 5,456; in Mariahu 138 shares 
assessed at Rs. 20, yi6; and in Rlachhlishahr 10 whole villages and 
101 shares, assessed at Rs. 18,482. Maulvi Abdul Jalil’s property 
consists of 57 shares in Mariahu, paying Rs. 9,715 as revenue; 41 
shares in Maolihlishahr, paying Rs. 4,694; and one village and 
33 small shares in Kirakat, paying Rs. 2,225. 

In former days all pargana Garwara, together with parts of 
Ghiswaand the neighbouring country, was held by the Drigbansis. 
This clan is a branch of the Dikhit sept, which claims descent 
from the Surajbansi Rajas of Ajodhya, and is said to have boon 
afterwards established in Gujarat. Some members of the race 
subsequently came to Kanauj and thence migrated into Unao, 
where they hold a large tract known as Dikhitana. A branch 
of the family went eastwards into Partabgarh, where they are 
now known as Bilkharias, taking their name from Kot Bilkhar 
in the Patti tahsil. One of thorn, named Durga Das, established 
himself in Garwara, founding the branch known as Durgbansis or 
Drigbansis. The title of Raja is said to have been bestowed by 
Akbar on liar Kislmn Rai on account of his valour at a great 
tournament held at Jhusi, near Allahabad, and from that time each 
^ccessor was installed in due form by the Raja of Hasanpur. 
The Drigbansis increased in power till the days of Raja Balwant 
Singh, who took from them Parahit and 1 10 villages of Ghiswa ; and 
the Drigbansi Raja fled to Oudh, leaving his agent in charge of 
the 63 remaining villages that formed the Raja Bazar estate. The 
property a as not long after divided, and there were three distinct 
« wqas known as Raja Bazar, Bijhwat and Pireri, for which 
separate settlements were made in 1789. The first was held by 
atan Sen Singh, the great-grandson of Har Kishan Rai ; and he was i 
succee ec by Ram Dayal Singh, who became heavily embarrassed, j 
orrowmg Urge sums on the security of his estate fromPitambar ' 
..“/[J*' Matter suedSarnam Singh, who had succeeded* 
i-n though the case was not decided in his favour 

Thereupo n Sarabjit Singh, Eajpal Singh and 
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Sheomangal Singh, the throe brothers of the Raja, claimed that ^ 

their shares were exempt, and in 1833 Pitambar agreed to take i 

Rs. 16,000, though nothing was paid. In 1835 he obtained a ! 

second decree to the effect that the whole property was liable, 

and this was upheld on appeal six years later. Then he sold his 

decree for a small sum to Mr. James Barwise, an indigo planter 

of Faridabad near Sujanganj ; but it was not till 1843 that the 

latter obtained an order for sale, to the extent of Rs. 44,000. In 

December 1844 Mr. Barwise was murdered in his own house, 

and the Raja, Mahesh Narayan Singh, who had succeeded Sarnam 

Singh, was tried for murder but a -quitted. In 1845 Mr. Barwise's 

heirs obtained a second order for sale, and tlie property was bought 

by Mr. Gibbons for Rs. 48,000t. The latter sold it for Rs. 92,500 

to Raghubir Singh, on behalf of his son. Ram Nath; and Ram 

Nath sold it to Kishan Nand INIisr for Rs. 95,000. In 1854 the 

Raja ol)jected to the sale as irregular, <and more litigation ensued, ' 

the case being finally thrown out by the Privy Council in 1862, ^ 

forty years after the institution of the original suit. Kishan Nand 

was only the ostensible pureha8(n-, the real man being Raja 

Raghubar Dayal of Fyzabad, whose son bought the estate under 

a nominal sale for Rs. 1,25,000 and procured mutation of names. 

He became heavily embarrassed and was sold u[) l)y Harak Chand, a 
banker of Benares, from whom the estate was purchased on the 20th 
of November 1870 by the IMaharaja of Vi/danagram, grandfather of 
the present owner. The property, which comi)ri8e8 63 whole villages 
inparganaGarwara,pays a revenue of Rs. 21,237, and is managed 
from the head office of the estate in this province at Benares. 

Raja Mahesh Narayan, though stripped of his estates, con- Parhat. 
tinned to exercise great influence among the Rajputs. His 
antecedents, his circumstances and the fact that he was the 

I 

maternal grandson of Kunwar Singh might w^ell have led him to 
join the rebel cause in 1857, but to his lasting credit he remained 
from the first conspicuously loyal, furnishing men and supplies 
^ the British forces, and doing all that lay in his power to pre- 
serve order. He was rewarded with the title of honorary magis- ■ 

trate and the grant of the Parhat estate in Partabgarh and that f ^ 

of Sonaitha in this district. He died in 1878, leaving a widow, : 4 

DharamraJ Kunwar, who lived to a great age and managed i 
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tho property with much success till her death iu 1906. She 
nominated as her heir Lai JJahadur Singh, the younger grandson 
of Rnjj)al Singh, above mentioned. The estate comprises 38 
villages and shares in four others in this district, paying a revenue 
of Rs. 13,305; tho Parhat taluqa of 15 villages, and five shares 
purchasj3d from the Raipur-Richaur taltUiu, wdth a total revenue 
of Rs. 7,090, m Partabgarh ; tho Mangauli estate of nine villages 
assessed at Rs. 6,060, in Sultanpur ; and the village of Tonk in 
Kai Bareli. 


Raipur. 

Bichaur. 


Bingta- 

mau. 


The Pirori estate was sold in 1817 to Shoo Lai Dube, who 
in turn sold it to the Maharaja of Benares. A small portion of 
sir land is retained by Rai Rudrapal Singh, tho present repre- 
sentative of the lino. Bijhw'at was sold for arrears of revenue 
in 1802, so that practically all tho ancestral lands of tho Drig- 
liansis have passed into other hands. 

^ The Bachgotis of Raipur-Biehaur in Partabgarh hold a con- 
siderable estate in this district. The history of this family will 
0 ound in tho account of the Partabgarh district.* Rai Pirthi- 
pal Siiigh of Raipur-Biehaur died in 1866, and his sons divided 
the estate, the youngest, Rai Bisheshwar Bakhsh Singh, obtainino' 
a nine-tweiitioth share, including the Jakhania taluqa in pargana 
Mungra. Ho died in 1899, and was succeeded by his widow, 
Ihakurain Balraj Run war, who resided chiefly at Badshahpur 
m in;eference to tho family home at Daudpur, in the neighbouring 
district She built tho fine house at Badshahpur, but she died in 

O'^tato passed to the second widow, 
lavuiaiii lias Ivun war. The latter’s daughter is married to 
e Bison Raja of Majhauli in Gorakhpur, and her infant son is 
^0 prospective heir to the property. In addition to 35 villages 

Rs 28 90r tho Patti tahsil, paying a revenue of 

> ^ , Mo owns land in this district assessed at Rs. 19 195, 
c mprising 9 whole villages and 18 shares in pargana Mungra. 1 

is vZ“r„ e!"" -wn. .h.™ in ' 

TK “ n • “ revenue demand of Rs. 7,382.1 4 

pargana comprises practically all 

the Mariahu tahsil. ^ 

• Gazettoer of l'Mtabg..rh, p. 107. | f Ibid, p. 103. ' 
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It is an old estate, and the Bais claim to be of Tilokchandi stock, 
descended from a branch of the Morarmau house in Kai Bareli, 
though it is doubtful whether there is any historical ground for 
the assertion. For centuries Singramau was notorious for its 
turbulence and lawlessness, and the position of the taluqa on the 
borders of Oudh enabled the Bais to resist the authorities with 
impunity. The owner in Duncan^s time was Abdhut Singh, 
whose constant practice it was to refuse to pay his revenue and, 
when pressed, to retire into the Nawab’s territory after burning 
his villages. At the settlement, however, he was on his best 
behaviour, and was allowed to engage for the whole estate. During 
the Mutiny the then owner, Eandhir Singh, was an object of 
suspicion to the authorities, though he remained inactive owing, 
it is said, to the influence of Raja Mahesh Narayan. Just before 
the battle of Kudhua the attitude of the Bais w^as so doubtful that 
it was thought necessary to secure the person of Raudhir Singh 
and keep him under surveillance. With the turn of affairs he 
declared his loyalty and rendered useful service : subsequently he 
received the title of Rai Bahadur and was made an honorary 
magistrate. He lived till 1895, and his property passed to his 
widow, Suwan Kun^var. She died childless in June 1904, and 
since that date the estate has been the subject of litigation between 
two collaterals, Thakur Ilarpal Singh and Thakurain Lekhraj 
Kunwar. The former is at present in possession of the greater 
portion of the property, and his estate consists of 73 whole 
villages in pargana Chanda and one in Qariat Mendha, the 
revenue assessed thereon being Rs. 21,489. 

The Maulvi family of Machhlishahr have been reckoned Maulvis 
among the chief landholders of the district for many centuries, nshahr. 
Originally they are said to have come from Arabia to Ghazni, whence 
Qazi Nizam-ud-din Hashimi came to Jaunpur in 1417, during the 
reign of Ibrahim Shah, and was appointed Qazi of Machhlishahr 
and pargana Ghiswa. Several members of the family afterwards 
attained positions of eminence, among them being Jalal-ud-din, 
said to be one of the authors of the Fatwet AlamgiTi ; Shah 
Bab-ullah, who for his learning and piety received a revenue-free 
grant of a village in Allahabad and 42 bighcis in Machhlishahr 
from Farrukhsiyar, which is still enjoyed by his descendants; 
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and his nephew, Ahma-l-ullah, n ho obtained a pension of Es. 200 
a month from the same ruler, M^hich is still held by Qazi Muham- 
mad Sharif and others of Bhadohi in Mirzapur. In later days 
Maulvi Ali Kabir rose high in the service of Nawab Saadat Ali 
Khan of Oudh, and was afterwards a law officer of the provincial 
court at Benares. His nephew, Muhammad Shakur, was also a 
principal sndr amin, as was his brother, Muhammad Zahar 
while other members of the family have held judicial posts under 
the British Government. Muhammad Shakur acquired a consider- 
able property in this district which lie bequeathed to his young- 
est brother, Maulvi Abdul Aziz, and his nephew, Muhammad 
Umar. Ihe latter was recognised as the head of the family and 
was succeeded Iiy his son, Muhammad Ali, the father of the 
present owner, Maulvi Muhammad Hasan. His share in the 
estate comprises portions of 15 villages in Ghiswa and three in 
Mungra, with a revenue demand of Es. 5,778. 

Auothor old familj’ of Mnsolmons l eoideo ol Moriahu Their 
anceetor, Mohammad Faraqi, i, b„lio,„d have eomo to India 
m the ,1a,. 0 limor and to have .ot.lod at Mariahu, uhero hi. 
mcondant Khair-odJin, ua. apimiiited Qazi of tho pargaua h, 
Akbar an, roce.v„l tho grant of Mariahu and .over.l adjoining 
vrlla^., 11,0 oBlce of (iazi ha, .ino. bo„„ horoditar, in tht 
famrl,, .oyoral mombor, of which have dUtiugui.heoi thomaelve. 
m the soryico of Govornmont. Mun,hi Muhammad Mahdi did 
good »»* during the Mutiny in protecting the troa.ury and 

.Tm k m “o ’ «« "Idar HU 

’ ^ ainmad A ahya, le an honorary magistrate, and 

owns sin whole village, with portions ol 17 other, in tho Mariahu 
pargana at a revenue of Es. 5,G21. 

Of the remaining resident proprietors one or two deserve 
special mention Saiyid Muhammad Mohsin of Jaunpur 7o S 

affix of Zulqadr which was bestowed on his father, Nasir Ali 

T Allahabad, where he was 

stotioned as deputy collector during the Mutiny. He also 

tion^fwhirffis sorhoir''^^ 

g h. Theestate comprises nine villages, and one shftro 
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in Uugli ani portions of 14 villages in Haveli, the whole being 
assessed at Es. 6,699. Another hereditary title-holder is Rai 
Daya Kishan of Kirakat, whose title was first bestowed on his 
father Hingan Lai, a member of an old Kayasth family of 
Jaunpur, for his services during the Mutiny, of which an account 
will be given in Chapter V. Rai Daya Kishan is now a rehgious 
recluse, his affairs being managed by his son, Rai Macau 
Mukund Lai, who is an honorary magistrate; the estate . ' 

comprises 17 villages and one share in Uiigli, and sma,l plots in 
Pisara and Daryapar, with a revenue demand of Rs. o,110. 1 

other old familio. hooe largo posoosaiono, and in moat ca»» ll.o.r 
prooorty ha. docroaorf by .abdivioion and other can*.. Among 
thorn may l» montionod the Nan-Urak. in t»h..l Manahn, tho 
Drigbansi. in Maohhli.hahr, thoMnW. ot Jatmimr and Mnft.ganj, 
the laiyid, o£ Kajgaon. and the Bai. of Bi.h.r.tpnr. now repro- 
Mntod by EaiChhatarpal Singh, who pays a rovoiiuo of ^ 
on 14. hares in tho Jaunpur tah.il and throowholo vrl ages rn Ungl,. 

Among tho newer ostafcs tho chief is that now held by Dhandoi 
Kunwar, the widow ot Kai Durga Prasad Bahadur, who was an 
honorary magistrate in Gorakhpur whore his father, Kan aiya 
L.1, resMed after giving up his post a. Govornmen treasurer 
Eonares. Tho estate was acquired mainly by the latter, and i 
now managed by Pandit Gauri Prasad Vyas, an honoray mag.,- 
trate of Mari.hu. It consist, of 15 whole y.ll.ges and 20 share, 
in tah.il Mariahu, assessed at Ka 13,828, rn add.t.on to w.ou. 
properties in other districts. Of still mo,, recent acqu.srt.on r. 

L estate ot Sundari Prasad, a leading banker of Jaunp r 
the am of Babu Bihari Sah. He now owns 

Am:;"nt^Lt isndlord. who are aU. hanker, by 

profession the chief are the Hon’ble Munsh, j' >«*• 

Lnue. who owns five villages and two shares in tahsil Kirakat, 

• u ^ Pfl n 222 • Babu Moti Chand of Benares, who 

with a revenue of Ks. 5,222 , mou ^ of Pa 1 1 fi41 • 

^ has 26 villagesinUngliandonemGuzara assess^^ 

m.dB.buShamDas,headofU,ef.mUjefHariI)a.«dMtohM . 

Da, of Benares, who pnrehMod land in all p»d. of the district. 
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He now holds 25 shares in tahsil Jaunpur, with a revenue demand 
of Rs. 8,901 ; one village and eight shares in Kirakat, paying 
Rs. 2,673 ; and 20 shares in pargana Ghiswa, assessed at Rs. 10,402. 
A banking family of Mittupur, in Azamgarh, have acquired a good 
deal of land in Jaunpur, Machhlishahr and Khutahan, paying 
about Ks. 9,000 in revenuo. 

gdtivat. The cultivating tenures are the same as those which prevail 

tenures. throughout the permanently- settled tracts. The returns of 1906 
show that the total area included in holdings was 693,990 acres, 
and that of this 129,046 acres, or 18'59 per cent., were cultivated by 
propriotois as siv or JchudlcasJtt ^ 3,218 acres, or *46 por cent.^ woro 
held by cx-proprietors ; 297,562 acres, or 42-88 per cent., by tenants at 
fixed rates; 148,247 acres, or 21-36 percent., by occupancy tenants ; 
108,679 acres, or 15-66 per cent., by tenauts-at-will ; and the remain- 
ing 7,338 acres, or 1-05 per cent., were rent-free. The amount of sir 
is very large, and the acquisition of such laud is highly prized, since 
so large a proportion of the wealth of the district is in the hands of 
the privileged tenants. As is generally the case, there is a constant 

tendency for the area under proprietary cultivation to increase. 
The returns of 1867 showed 100,460 acres of sir and those of 1886 
gave a total of 1 12,660 acres, even when many thousand acres had 
been struck off as improperly entered. The subsequent increase has 
been even more remarkable, and is to be observed in all tahsils of 
the district. The proportion varies in different parts, for whereas 
in the Machhlishahr tahsil it is but 10-3, and in Mariahu 13-3 
per cent., it rises to no loss than 37-3 per cent, in Kirakat. The 
reason for this extraordinary figure is that more than half pargana 
Chandwak is shown as sir, practically the whole of the Dobhi 
taluqa being thus described. The 100 villages originally belong, 
ing to a single family are now divided and subdivided to an 
astonishing extent by the custom of distributing any share equally 
amongst all the heirs at every succession ; so that in most villages 
the land is cultivated by sharers and is all shown as sir. On the 
other hand there is practically no sir in that portion of Rari 
which belongs to the Khutahan tahsil, and very little in either 
Khapraha or Qariat Dost. 

ex-proprietary tenants with right of occupancy in their 
ttauti. old sir land are few in number, and the area held by them is 
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small. It is largest in the Kiiakat tahsil and least in Khutahan, 
though as the status only came into existence in 1873 there has, 
naturally, been a marked increase in the area so held since the 
last revision of records, when it aggregated but 1,430 acres. The 
most important section of the statutory tenants comprises those 
holding at fixed rates. Their rights were defined under Act X of 
1859, the earliest rent statute, and their occupancy at fixed rates 
is based on the assumption that the rent has not varied since the 
permanent settlement. The right is very valuable and highly 
prized, since it is not only hereditablo, but can be transf erred, in 
contrast to that of ordinary occupancy. Consequently it is 
seldom extinguished, and the area has decreased by only 2,66G 
acres since 1880. The proportion of laud held in this tenure is 
highest in the Mariahu tahsil, where it amounts to 55*7 per cent, 
of the whole. Next come Machhlishahr with 45*8 and Jaunpur 
with 42-8 per cent., while in Khutahan and Kirakat i^t is but 34-9 
and 00*8 per cent., respectively. The comparative absence of 
fixed-rate holdings in Khutahan, and especially pargana Ungli, 
is due to the backward state of the tract at the time of the perma- 
nent settlement; while the cause in Kirakat is the predominance 
of the cultivating proprietor. Occupancy tenants have fared 
much better in Jaunpur than in many other districts. In 1886 
the area was 153,751 acres, or only 5,504 acres more than in 1906, 
so that at least there has been no systematic campaign against the 
acquisition and retention of occupancy rights. The area has 
largely increased in the Mariahu and Machhlishahr tahsils, and 
the decline is only noticeable in Jaunpur. The highest proportion 
is 27*4 per cent, in Khutahan, followed by 25*2 per cent, in^ 
Machhlishahr and 22*1 per cent, in Jaunpur. The Kirakat 
tahsil has but 15*3 per cent, held with right of occupancy, though 
this is but natural in view of the peculiar circumstances of that 
subdivision ; and in Mariahu the proportion is no higher than 
14*3 per cent., so that the recent increase is not surprising. It 
should be observed that the relations between landlord and tenant 
in the district arc on the whole remarkably good. One reason 
is, no doubt, that many zamindars are also tenants in other 
THahals; but, apart from this, there is no tendency to harry the 
x>ccupancy tenant, and the tenant at fixed rates enjoys an 
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absolutely secure position. Tho rent-free area is almost insigni- 
ficant and is on tho decrease, as in 1886 it covered 8,436 acres. 

By far tho largest amount is in tahsil Khutahan and the least in 
Jauiipur. 

It will thus be seen that while 18-59 per cent, of the land is 
cultivated by the proprietors themselves, no less than 65-75 per 
cent. 18 in the hands of privileged tenants and only 15-66 per cent, 
is held l)y tenants-at-will. The latter class is generally confined 
to tho inferior lands, as all tho better fields have been long under 

cultivation and are but seldom dissociated from some form o'f right 

The Jaunpur and Mariahu tahsils closely approach the general 
average for the district, Imt in Machhlishahr 17 per cent, and in 
Khutahan 18-6 percent, is held by tonants-at-will, whilein Kirakat 
- the figure <lrops to 11-5 per cent. There has been a very lar-e 
increase in tho area under this head since 1886, when it aggre- 
gated 55,385 acres; but the ehang'e, as has been shown, harnot 
b(;on effected at the o.vponso of other classes of tenants, but is duo 
rather to the extension of cultivation, the area included in hold- 
ings l)emg now some 45,000 acres greater than it was twenty 
yeais ago. Ihe sub-tenants, or shikmis, are in much the same 
position as tho ordinary tenants-at-will though they pay far 
higher rents, the principal reason being that they cultivate as a 
rale the superior lands hold as avr or by tenants at fixed rates. 
Ihe total area hold by ahihnis in 1906 was 171,973 acres, equiva- 
lent to about 25 per cent, of the whole. There is but little 
difference in this respect between the various tahsils, though in 
Jaunpur and Kirakat the proportion is about 28 per cent., and in 
Machhlishahr and Khutahan only 22 per cent. As a general rule 
e people prefer personal cultivation and are extremely indus- 
rious, so that the area taken up liy derivative tenant-holdings is 
not large save in tho case of sir. Practically all absentee land- 
lo|^s, especially those of the banking and commercial classes, 
cu tnate their s^r land through sub-tenants, as also do the high 
caste mm^ndars with much sir. But as the present shikmi area 

t ftT-rr combined total of sir and Utid- 

kasht It looks as if the practice had extended to the privileged 
tenants, and m pwticular those holding at fixed rates, since these 
are very little inferior in status to the mmindars themselves. . 
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The spread of fsWkmi cultivation, too, is probably not unconnected 
with the surprising development of emigation during recent years. 

The returns of cultivators by castes are of no value unless 
they include sUhmis, and unfortunately this is not the case. 
Generally speaking, the distribution of the various cultivating 
castes is practically the same as that of the population as a whole. 
In almost all parganas Brahmans take the lead, and then come 
Rajputs, Ahirs, Kurmis, Kewats, Koeris and Chamars. The 
predominance of high caste cultivation is not, however, so marked 
as woul.l appear, since it is the Brahmans and Rajputs who hold 
the greatest proportion of the area in possession of tenants at 
fixed rates, and most of this land is sulilet, the bulk of the sUkrms 
belonging to the lower orders of society. Musalman cultivators 
arc numerous only in the Khutahan and Jaunpur tahsils: they 
are frequently husbandmen of a high order, though inferior to 

Koeris and Kurmis. _ 

Rents arc generally paid in cash, and in 1906 only 16,490 
acres wore returned as held on grain rents. Noa,rly half this 
amount is to bo found in pargana Ungli and the rest is distributed 
among most of the other parganas, though none occurs in the 
remainder of the Khutahan tahsil. Such land is usually of a 
precarious nature, as for instance that on the edges of jhih, where 
the realization of a crop depends solely on seasonable conditions. 
The system is also in vogue in newly reclaimed land, where 
sufficient development has not been attained to admit of the 
fixation of a cash rental. Ordinarily grain rents are paid accord- 
ing to batai, or actual division of the crop after harvest, and the 
most common practice is for the landlord to take half the produce. 
Cash rents depend on many conditions, such as the character of 
the soil, the status of the cultivator and, to a certain extent, the 
nature of the crop. As a general rule, however, cash rente are 
cash land rents or field rents, and not crop rents. The important 
factor is the conventional classification of the soil into goitid, 
manjha and pxlo; the city lands, for example, paying Rs. 0 
Rs. 60 per bigha, irrespective of the crop grown, though of course 
they are utUized principally for growing the most valuable staples. 
The only instance of cash crop rents occurs in the case of su^r- 
cane, and this custom is prevalent in tahsil Khutahan alone, being 
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found merely in stray villages of the other parganas. Where 
this practice exists there is generally a distinct proviso to that 
effect in the rceord-of-rights, laying down that if a tenant sows 
cane he will pay two or three rupees extra per bigha; but this 
additional payment, known as heshi-ukh^ in no way affects the 
rights of fixed-rate tenants or influences the ordinary rent. The 
rental for tenants at fixed rates is unchanging and averages 
Rs. 4-07 per acre, ranging from Rs. 3*8 in the Machhlishahr tahsil and v . 

Rs. 3-9 in Jaunpur to Rs. 4*37 in Mariahu ami Rs. 4*51 per acre 
in Kirakat. In the case of occupancy tenants the general average 
was Rs. 4-95 in 190G, the highest rate in any tahsil being Rs. 5*27 
in Khutahan, followed by Rs. 5*01 in Mariahu, while the lowest 
were Rs. 4*G8 and Rs. 4*72 in Kirakat and Machhlishahr, respect- 
ively. bor tenants-at-will the district average was Rs. 5*27 
per acre. The difference is’ greater than at first sight appears, as 
the land in general is of a much poorer description than that held 
by privileged tenants. As a matter of fact, in the Machhlishahr 
and Mariahu tahsils the occupancy rate is actually higher, the 
average rental for tenants-at-will being Rs. 4*71 and Rs. 4*92, 
respectively. In Kirakat it is Rs. 5*0G, in Khutahan Rs. 5*43, 
and in Jaunpur Rs. 5*94 per acre. The rents paid by shikmis 
give a far closer approximation to the true state of competition 
rentals, as this class is usually found in possession of the superior 
holdings. I heir rates are very much higher than those of other 
tenants, the district average being Rs. 8*43 per acre : the tahsil 
averages range from Rs. 7*41 in Khutahan and Rs. 7*88 in Kirakat 
to Rs. 8*96 in Maclihlishahr and Rs. 9*29 in Mariahu, that of 
tahsil Jaunpur being Rs. 8*58. Further details will be found in 
the several pargana articles. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to establish a satisfaofiSry. 
comparison between present and past rents, as no former figure! 
for shikmi tenants exist. Those of tenants at fixed rates cannot 
alter, but the case is different with the other classes. In 1886,4 
twenty years ago, occupancy tenants paid on an average Rs. 4-78 
p^r acre, and tenants-at-will Rs. 5*05, the general rate . 

tenants, excluding shikmis, being Rs. 4*36. In 1866 tHafi-, ^ 
round rental was Rs. 3*69 per acre; so that at all ey^^^lit® 
have failed to rise commensurately with prices. \ 
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inevitable in view of the enormous preponderance of tenants with 
ights, and the development of occupancy tenures since that date has 
nded still further to stereotype rents. Moreover the zamindars 
ave made no great efforts to enhance occupancy rentals, one 
eason being that there is no marked inequality. The result no 
oubt is that the advantages derived from the enhanced value of 
gricultural produce accrue almost wholly to the tenant. The 
andlord obtains very little more in actual cash than he did fifty 
ears ago: in reality he receives much less, as the rupee has 
0 longer its old value. The principal share in this unearned 
ncrement goes to the high-caste tenant, whose predecessors 
quired rights at fixed rates. Not only do high-caste cultivators 
reponderate^mong the privileged tenants, but their position 
assures them very considerable advantages in all cases. This 
advantage is probably of historical origin and is not likely to be 
maintained in the future, especially in the face of so keen competi- 
tion for land as exists in Jaunpur. None the less it is very real 
at present, and on an average Brahmans and Rajputs pay at least 
25 per cent, less than cultivators of lower social status, and Mr. 
Wheeler was of the opinion that half the discount is attributable 
to caste alone and the rest to descent from former or relationship 
to existing proprietors.* 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the condition of the agri- 
cultural classes should have distinctly improved of late years. 
The tenants have benefited most, and next to them come the 
labourers, whose cash wages have increased, and who, when paid 
in kind, have participated in the advantages accruing from the 
enhanced value of food-grains. Further, there is a much greater 
and jtoore steady demand for labour, especially on railways and 
public works, while the amount of money earned by those who 
iDtigrate temporarily is a factor of the highest economic importance. 
Another point to be taken into consideration is the increased 
l^t\^ultural efficiency of the district resulting from improved 
of cultivation, particularly in the matter of double- 
the use of manure and irrigation and the introduction 
sugar-mills. Indebtedness is not a serious evil in Jaunpur. 
fixed rates at all events possesses abundant credit, 
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and can raise money at rates which, comparatively speaking, are 
far from exorbitant. The results of prosperity are visible evmy- 
where in a higher standard of comfort. The cultivators live in 
better houses than was formerly the case, the women wear more 
jewellery, both sexes indulge in finer clothing and, practically, 
every tenant seems to own some cattle and has his house stocked 
with metal utensils. The same causes have to some extent affected 
the townsfolk adversely. The latter feel the pressure of hio-h 
prices, as is evidenced by a decline in the consumption of spirituous 
liquor ; but the circumstances have been peculiar, and if prices 
do not fall matters will inevitably be adjusted by a rise in 
wages. The position of the landowners is not so satisfactory, 
especia lyin the ease of the Musalman cammdars, who have 
suffered from extravagance and inability to adapt themselves to 
modern conditions in the matter of education. 




CHAPTER IV. 


Administration and Rrvrnue, 


The collootorate of Jaunpur is iu the charge of a collector 
and magistrate, who is subject to the control of the commissioner 
of Benares. The sanctiomxl magisterial and revenue staff, which 
is rarely exceeded, comprises a covenanted joint magistrate, four 
full-powered deputy collectors, and one with third class powers as 
treasury officer, as well as five tahsildars. There is also a bench 
of honorary magistrates for the municipality of Jaunpur, and a 
number of other such magistrates forming a liench for c'ach tahsil 
of the districtr Criminal appeals lie to the sessions judge, who 
is also the district judge in civil matters. There is in addition a 
subordinate judge, whoso jurisdiction extends over the whole 
district, and two munsifs, l.oth stationed at Jaunimr. Ihoro are 
as yet no honorary or village munsifs. The remaining executive 
staff consists of the superintendent of police, the district engineer, 
the civil surgeon and one assistant surgeon in charge of the 
headquarters dispensary, the postmaster and the headmaster of 
the high school. 

When the province of Benares was ceded to the East India 
Company by the Nawab Wazir in 1775, the only magisterial 
courts were those of the amils or revenue officials ® 

kc^al of the city of Jaunpur. This system continued till 1 788, 
when Mr. Duncan appointed one Mufti Karim-ullah as judge 
and poliiSemagistrate for the city and suburbs, appeals lying 
to the Resldetit at Benares. For the rural areas a mulki adalat, 
with civil as well as criminal powers, was established, th« 
• superior court being that of the Resident in his capacity of judge 
of the soclr diwani and nizamat. The judge’s court was 
ia the fort, in order to lend greater dignity to his office. In 17 
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under Regulation VII of that year, the native court was abolished, 
and a covenanted civilian was appointed judge and magistrate 
of a zil<f court, the jurisdiction of which embraced an area closely 
corresponding with that of tlio |)resent district. At the same 
time munsifs were instituted, tho ])osition of the ^Id qazis was 
defined by law, their functions embracing those of registrars of 
deeds, and tho control of the jiolico was vested in the tahsildars, 
who had taken thojdaco of the fovmGY amils, A provincial court v 
of appeal was established at Benares, two judges visiting Jaunpur 
on circuit twice yearly for the purpose of holding jail deliveries. 

In 1797 this was made into a regular court of circuit, and con- 
tinued till the abolition of such courts in 1829. Tho judge of 
Jaunpur retained his magisterial powers till 1830, when they were 
transferred to tile collector ; and in 1875 tho judgeship ceased to 
exist, the district being placed at first under tho concurrent juris- 
diction of the judges of Mirzapur and Benares, and then under 
that of tho latter alone. In 1880, however, the office of judge 
was restored, and that officer has since 1894 been entrusted with 
the duty of holding sessions at Basti, in addition to the civil and 
criminal work of the Jaunpur district. Tho jurisdictions of the 
subordinate courts were also altered in 18P0, the subordinate judge 
being made munsif of pargana Jaunpur, Ilavoli the munsif of Jaun- 
pur taking the rest of the Jaunpur tahsil together with Khutahan 
and Kirakat, while tho remainder was given to the munsif of 
Mariahu. This distribution has since been changed. The subordi- 
nate judge exercises the powers of munsif for the municipality and ^ 
tho north of Jaunpur Ilaveli; the city munsif has in his charge the 
rest of that pargana and tho tahsils of Khutahan and Kirakat; 
while Mariahu and Machhlishahr form a third circle under the 
munsif of Jaunpur, wlio no longer sits at Mariahu. 

Originally Jaunpur gave its name to one of the four sarjears 
composing the province of Benares, and for all practical purposes 
tho whole of the territory coded in 1775 formed a single district. 

The area was far too large for effective supervision and control, 
and though Jaunpur became in time a separate area for magis- ^ 
terial and judicial purposes, the cumbrous machinery of the early 
revenue administration remained unchanged for many years. It 
was not till 1818 that the four tahsils of Jaunpur Haveli, Ghiswa 
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or Ma -hhlishahr, UngH or Khutahau and Mariahu, made up of 
22 parganas, were formed into a distinct deputy collectorate, 
under Mr. H. Middleton. Shortly afterwards, perhaps when 
that officer wassuccjedod by Mr. Mainwaring in 1819, it became 
a full collectorate, as specific reference is made to the district as 
such in a minute of Lord Hastings in 1822. The territory 
transferred from Benares coincided with the existing area, except 
that it did not include tappa Guzara and the taboqas of Singra- 
mau and Daunrua, and that several transfers have subsequently 
been efiFected with neighbouring districts. In 1820 seven parga- 
nas of Azamgarh were attached to Jaunpur, but throe years later 
those were made into a separate charge, excepting Mahul and 
Deogaon, which continued to form part of Jaunpur till 1830. 

The anomalous and extremely inconveniont retention of Singra- 
mau and Daunrua in Bonaies had been questioned in 1822 but 
without result; and it was not till 1832 that these two estates, 
which lay within the very heart of the district, were transferred 
to Jaunpur. In 183G the boundary on the Azamgarh side was 
rectified, 47 detached villages of Jaunpur being given to the 
former district in return for 134 situated within the Jaunpur 
boundary. The latter were settled temporarily for twenty years, 
but the assessment ivas afterwards declared permanent. In 1842 
a further rectification was efiFected on the southern borders. The 
tappa of Guzara, originally a part of pargana Kirakat, had been 
retained in Benares for some unknown reason, and was now 
restored, while 16 detached villages of pargana Sultanpur w'ere 
given to tappa Chandwak, the lands of which enclosed them on 
all sides. In return four villages of Mariahu lying within 
pargana Pandrah were handed over to the Benares, district. In 
18 <7 six villages of taluqa Biraon in tappa Barsathi of the 
lariahu tahsil were transferred to Benares as they lay within 
the limits of that district. These were important improvements, 

^d the only pity is that it was not found possible to readjust 

1 e boundaries on the west and to establish a more regular 
frontier. 

Concurrently there have been constant changes in the internal Subdivi 
wrangementa. The four original tahsils were not compact areas, 
or almost every pargana was included in two or more tahnlk. 
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engaged in the (!ottoii industry, two-thirds of these being weavers. 
The latter are to be found all over the district, especially in the 
Mariahu tahsil and in the village of Terhwa, or Kajgaon, in 
tahsil Jaunpur. As elsewhere, the industry is on the wane. The 
handloom weavers, who cling to the old and imperfect methods, 
have hcen compclk-d to give way before the products of Indian 
and European mills, and most of the able-bodied Julahas now 
migrate to Ilcngal and Burma for various kinds of employment. 
Formerly, too, a largo amount of cotton was grown in the district. 
In 1841 nearly 5,000 acres were under this crop, whereas now- 
a-days cotton cultivation is confined to the manua sown on 
th(} edges of fields or mixed with arhfir. The weavers who 
remain use cither this man-wt or imported yarn. The cloth is 
chiefly of the coarse garlta variety, though that of Kajgaon is 
much superior j a certain amount of fine muslin known as tanseb 
is also produced. Another form of weaving is that of coarse 
blankets, which are made by the Gadariyas of the Maohhlishahr 
tahsil, and sell for a rupee or lie. 1-8-0 apiece. Woollen weaving 
of a higher order is done at llampur, Sukhlalganj, Nawada and 
Barigiion in ^lariahu in the shape of rugs and carpets. These 
are usually seven feet by four feet in size, and cost from Es. 10 to 
lls. 15, though larger ones can bo made to order. Unfortun- 
ately, however, the patterns and colours are deteriorating, mainly 
through the use of anilino dyes. These carpets are generally 
sold to largo dealers at Bhadohi and Mirzapur, or else are 
retailed by the weavers themselves. Sometimes the traders give 
advances in money and materials to the workmen, and the 
goods thus produced to order are of better quality than the rest. 
Dyeing and cotton-printing are carried on at Jaunpur and else- 
where, and the industry is fairly flourishing. A speciality of 
the district consists in printing chadars and dopattaa with gold 
and silver leaf in various patterns ; the work is cleverly done, 
and the result in most cases is very effective. A certain amount 
of embroidery on garments of cotton and silk, in the forms 
known as kumdinii^ hdahatnn and murri, is done at Jaunpur, 
but the business is not very important and is completely eclipsed 
by the superior craftsmanship of the Benares artists. A som^ 
what allied trade is the ornamentation of naichaSf or the long 
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The pargana l)oun(larios,infloocl, seem to have been quite unknown 
to the district oilioials, ami it xvas not till the survey of 184') 
that thou- conliguratiou became clear. The Jauupur tahsil 
contained 898 mukals, comprising six whole parganas and parts 
of eleven others: Ungli had 301 mahaU in five parganas- 
Machhhshahr 329 mahds in four parganas; and Mariahu .806 
mahAils in throe parganas, each of which was shared with Jaunnur 
Nor was the confusion limited to the parganas alone, bui 
villages, in many cases joint and undivided, paid their revenuo 
partly in one tahsil and partly in another. It was obviously 
absurd to have a tahsil like Jaunpur, paying more than half 
e total levonue of the district and stretching from tho 
bul anpur border on tho north-west to that of Ghazipur on tho 
south-east The then collector, Mr. G. F. Edmonstone,* 
recommended Uio establishment of a dependent peshkari or 
laisi a viiakat, hut tho scheme hung lire till 1846 when 
It was again sent up, this time with tl.e proposal to reorganize 
e whole district and to make Kirakat into a regular tahsil. 

and liTn t "’to five tahsils 

Khanraha ‘ Zafarabad, Qariat Dost, 

Gh a ad! "7" Ungli; Machhlishahr of 

Sa!m. l-ganas Mariahu, 

^isara, Chandwak 

anomal ' advantage of removing the old 

2™,! h..‘T ,“,7‘ h” toe,, 

as t-omas ^ formerly considered only 

and Giizara \-r Chandwak, Saremu, Pisara 

and Khai)raha ^P °^|8’Hally had made up pargana Kirakat ; 

Mariahu ‘ Dr^S 9 r -ll'^' 

Saremu to Pisa, ' ' 1 ' ^'^agsari was transferred from 

Jaunpur Hav eS^ “ ^-i 

islands. In 1 860 f 'l *0 remove detached 

____ Chanda, or rather the tahiga of Singramau'. 
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stems of tobaceo pipes, which aro clocorated with gold and silver 
wire ill a similar fashion to the better known products of Agra. 

It is evident, therefore, that the manufactured exports of the Trado, 
district are few and unimportant. The trade consists almost 
entirely in the raw products of agriculture; for even sugar, which 
is still the chief staple of Jaunpur, is sent in a more or loss coarse* 
form to Central India, (.^awnpore and, latterly, to the Punjab. 

Pood grains come next, and are consigned to the great collecting 
centres of Calcutta, Bombay and C/awiipore. Other articles 
include oilseeds and peas, mainly to Calcutta; hides and skins, the 
majority to Calcutta and only a small proportion to Cawnpore; 
scented oils and perfumes, to all parts of India; onions and 
garlic for the Calcutta markets; and semi-cured tobacco for 
Benares and Patna. The imports, oh the other hand, aro prin- 
cipally manufactured articles, the only important exception being 
food grains from the Punjab, Oudh and Cawnpore, and these 
are mainly re-exported. The chief arc cotton and woollen piece- 
goods and yarn from Bombay, Cawnpore and Calcutta; salt 
from Ahmadabad and from Kharagera, in the Punjab; spices from 
Calcutta, Cawnpore and Manikpur; petroleum from Calcutta; 
metal vessels and utensils from Mirzapur and Lucknow ; shoes 
from Calcutta, Cawnpore, Dehli and the Punjab; timber from 
Gorakhpur and Bahramghat; and small quantities of ghi, tobacco 
and precious mc'tals. Both the export and import trades aro now 
to a largo extent in the hands of Marwaris, several of whom 
have business establishments in Jaunpur, Shahganj and Badshah- 
pur, while their branches and agencies are springing up all over 
the district. For the rest, the most noteworthy traders are 
Banias and Musalmans, principally Sheikhs, of Jaunpur, and 
the Iraqis of Shahganj. The course of trade now follows the 
railways almost exclusively. Jaunpur is well served by the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway, while Shahganj is connected with the 
Bengal and North-Western system. Articles for export are with 
few exceptions taken to the nearest station, of which so many now 
exist in the district, and the roads are utilised only for internal 
commerce. The development of the railways has naturally revo- 
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which in early clays ha'l formed part of Chanda in Oudh, was 
transferred to the Khutahan tahsil, and so was the Badlapur taluqay 
comprising 58 villages of Eari. About the same time an entirely 
now pargaiia was formed, under the name of Daryapar, from the 
portion of Jaunpur Haveli lying between Saremu and Pisara to 
the north of the Gumti, and added to the Kirakat tahsil. In 
ISSI a proposition to establish a new tahsil at iiadlapur was 
neiratlved, but in order to lessen the area and w’ork of the Jauii- 

o / 

pur talisil, pargana Bealsi and 56 villages of Ilaveli lying between 
Saremu, Daryapar, Bealsi and Zafarabad were transferred in the 
following year to-Kirakat. The existing arrangement is, there- 
fore, as follows: — The Jaunpur tahsil comprises the parganas of 
Haveli, Saremu, Qariat Dost, Zafarabad, Khapraha and the 
greater part of Rari. Mariahu contains pargana Mariahu, Bar- 
satlii and Gopalapur, as before. Machhlishahr, too, remains 
unchanged with Ghiswa, IMungra and (larwara. Khutahan is 
made up of Ungli, Chanda, Qariat Mendha and the Badlapur 
ialmia of Rari; and Kirakat consists of Chandwak, Daryapar, 
Pisara, Guzara and Bealsi. 

One pargana has disappeared since the introduction of British 
rule. This was knowui as Bakhshiat and consisted of 59 villages 
s ‘ uttered al)out the district. To tliese were added 24 of the 
villages received from Azamgarh, and the pargana Avas extin- 
guished in 1840 by counting the villages as belonging to those 
parganas in which they were geographically situated. The name 
was derived from the fact that the revenues had been assigned 
foi* the maintenance of the Jaunpur garrison and was collected by 
the bakkshi or paymaster of the army. This custom gave rise to 
a peculiar tenure as the assignees in the course of time acquired 
a prescriptive and hereditary right to collect the revenue from the 
proprietors on payment of a iieshhashy or quit* rent. Mr. Duncan 
accepted the latter, but did not record the revenue paid by the 
owners to the peshkashdars. In 1840 an attempt was made to 
determine the rights of both parties, but wdthout success, for the 
peshkashdars strongly protested and claimed to be the actual 
proprietors. In 1849, however, the matter was finally settled, and 
an assessment made. The chief of these raohals is talv/qa 
Soetha in the north of Ungli. This comprises 21 villages, of 
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known. The river is now, however, but seldom employed, except 
for bamboos from Sultanpur, country pottery and pattal or dhak 
leaves exported from the Kirakat tahsil to Patna: even stone 
from Mirzapur now comes by rail. The main roads to Benares 
and Ghazipur for a long time bore a heavy traffic between those 
places and the markets of this district ; but they have shared the 
same fate as the river, and piece-goods are now brought direct 
from the more distant centres of Cawnpore and Calcutta. 

The same cause has materially affected the relative positions 
of the various markets. Jaimpur, Shahganj and Badshahpur 
still retain the foremost place, but the facilities provided by the 
railways have encouraged the development of the smaller bazars 
along the various lines, wdth the result that much of the trade 
that was formerly concentrated in the chief marts has been 
distributed among the minor emporia. Thus Kirakat and 
Mariahu have decidedly improved since the railway has afforded 
them a moans of access to tho outer world, at the expense of 
Jaunpur ; and similarly it is probable that Badshahpur will 
suffer by the growth of the bazar at Bamhniaon, as tho result of 
tho location of the railway junction at Janghai and the metalling 
of tho road to Machhlishahr. A list of all the local markets 
will bo found in the appendix. Tho more important of these 
smaller tiade centres are Zafarabad, Malhni and Gajadharganj 
ill tho Jaunpur tahsil; Rampur, Newaria and Sukhlalganj 
in Mariahu; Koeripur in the Khutahan tahsil; Sujanganj in 
Machhlishahr, and Jalalpur in tahsil Kirakat. As already 
mentioned in the previous chapter, the largest cattle markets are 
those of Koeripur, Sujanganj and Badshahpur. 

Another list given in the appendix shows all tho fairs which 
are held periodically in the district. None of these possesses 
any commercial importance, nor has any attained celebrity on 
religious grounds beyond the borders of Jaunpur. The great 
majority of the fairs are those which mark the chief festivals, 
such as the Hindu Dasahra, Dhanusjag and Sheoratri, or the 
Muhammadan Muharram. Several, too, are held in honour of 
Ghazi Miy an, the Musalman saint of tradition, otherwise known as 
Saiyid Salar Masaud, and are attended more by Hindus than by 
the followers of Islam, Actually the largest fair in the district is 
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i^ainder has been acquired by the Dube estate, which has also 
bought up some of the inferior rights from the old Eajput z'lmin- 
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that of Ghana Pir, at Ghauspnr in pargana Ungli, while others 
worthy of note are the Sheoratri at Karchhuli in pargana 
;Gorwara; the Dasahra at Bareri in Mariahu and at Singramaa 
I in pargana Chanda ; the assemblages at the temple of Bhawani at 
Ashrafpur in Ungli ; and the bathing fair at the confluence of 
the Sai and Gumti in the villages of Rajapur, Udpur and Bijai- 
pur on the full moon of Kartik. ^ 

In former days the chief highway was the Gumti, though 
Jaunpur possessed roads of some sort at a comparatively early 
date. The city lay on a well recognised route from Ajodhyat 
, the capital of the province of Oudh, to Ghazipur, Benares and 
the east ; but as a rule the early Sultans seemed to have made 
journey by water. In the course of time roads came into existence 
between Jaunpur and Ajodhya on the north-west, Manikpur on 
the south-west, Benares on the south and Ghazipur on the east ; 
for the histories constantly mention the passage of armies to and 
from these places. Piroz, the reputed founder of Muhammadan 
Jaunpur, certainly paid some attention to roads, though far more 
was effected at a later date by Slier Shah and Akbar. A further 
development took place in the days of the Nawab Wazirs of 
jOudh. Jaunpur was then linked up with Lucknow by a road 
j running through Sultanpur, and at the same epoch that from 
j Allahabad to Gorakhpur seems to have been constructed. Such 
• roads, however, were of the poorest description; and as late as 
11800 they were impassable for a considerable portion of the 
fyear, in spite of the efforts made from time to time by the early 
British administrators. In 1789 revenue collectors had been 
ordered to keep the highways and roads within the limits of their 
jurisdiction in a fit state of repair*; but no funds were provided 
for the purpose, and the labour was furnished more or less 
inadequately by the various zamindara and contractors. These 
conditions had been legalized in the permanent settlement, but 
little good resulted till the introduction of a road cess of one 
^r cent, on the revenue in 1841. This fund was administered 
hy a committee, under the general direction of the collector, and 
from that time forward rapid progress was made. The main 
road to Benares was properly laid out, while that from Benares 
^0 Aaamgarh, hitherto a mere track, was realdgned and widened ' 
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force on the part of the contractor. In Jaunpnr practically all 
the work lay in the hands of the amilSj for Balwant Singh made 
it a part of his policy to crush the local chieftains, and at the 
same time he constantly endeavoured to oust the village s:amm- 
dars and replace them by farmers. 

Generally speaking, the results of the system were satis- 
factory under the strong hand of Balwant Singh and during the 
a^l ministration of his successor; but when Chet Singh was 
ejected and Mahip Narayan was installed in his place the 
country wont to ruin. From 1781 to 1787 the work was done 
by deputies, appointed by Warren Hastings, such as Drigbijai 
Singh, the Kaja^s father, for about a year ; Jagdoo Singh, for two 
years; and Ajaib Singh, from 1781 to 1787. Then the Raja 
)>roceedcd to make his own settlement, and by inducing the 
amils to bid against each other he obtained a considerable 
increase, the demand being Rs. 42,85,000 for the province as 
compared with an average of Rs. 40,72,000 collected by the 
deputies. The attempt proved a disastrous failure; and when 
Jonathan Duncan went on tour through the province in the spring 
of 1788 he was horrified by what ho saw, and determined on a 
general reformation in the processes of assessment and collection. 
His first task was to provide for the crying needs of the moment, 
and with this object in view ho made arrangements for a settle- 
ment for the one year 1788-89. Those consisted principally in 
legislation on behalf of the tenants, for whoso benefit ho drew 
up his famous code, providing for a regulation form of lease, a 
standard measure for land, fixed rates for commuting grain into 
cash and the substitution of appraisement for actual division on 
the threshing-floor. Further, no more was to be collected than in 
1779-80, the last year of Chet Singh^s rule, cesses wore abolished 
and the proportion of the produce taken in grain-rented villages 
was to be determined. 

Having obtained sanction for those measures Duncan then 
began the work of settlement. His intention had been to have 
the whole country measured and the area of actual cultivation 
determined; but, most unhappily, finding that the work Would 
take years instead of a month or two, as he had imagined, he 
abandoned the idea, and fell back on the reports and estimates 
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in 1844. The diffieultios of transport eiioountorocl during the 
^Mutiny led to a general development of the road system and to 
the metalling of the principal highways, which were considered 
military routes. The roads to Benares, Allahabad, Gorakhpur 
and Fyzabad wore metalled, though the last was not completed 
beyond Shahganj owing to the construction of the railway. The 
latter has had an immense influence on the district, which is now 
almost as well provided 'with means of communication as any 
other part of the United Provinces. A glance at the map will 
show that Jaunpur is not only covered with a network of rail- 
w’ays, but also with a fairly complete system of roads, both 
metalled and unmetalled, Avhich has been worked up to its present 
state by the district committee and its successor, the district 
board. The only portion of the area not served by railways is 
the north-west corner bordering on Sultanpur, and it has been 
suggested that a light railway from Badshahpur to Shahganj 
might prove a profitable ontorpriso. The metalled roads servo 
every purpose for which they are required, but the others in most 
cases are in a deplorable condition during the rains, when 
cross-country communication is rendered very diflicult. 

The first line of railway to bo constructed in the district was 
tliat running from Benares cantonment to Jaunpur, Fyzabad and 
Lucknow. This forms a portion of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
system, and is now generally designated as the loop line. 
Construction started about 1869 and the section from Benares to 
Shahganj was opened to traffic on the 5th of January 1874, and 
that from Shahganj to' Bilwai on the 1st of May in the same year. 
The lino traverses the eastern half of the district from south to 
north, passing through the stations of Jalalganj, Zafarabad, 
formerly known as Jaunpur civil station, Jaunpur city, 
Mihrawau, Kheta Sarai, Shahganj and Bilwai. It is carried over 
Ae Sai by an iron girder Itridge near Jalalganj, and over the 
(lumti by a similar, but larger, structure at Jaunpur. The latter, 
which was completed on the 24th of December 1874, has a total 
hmgtn of 1,472 feet, divided into 16 spans of 82 feet each in clear, 
m height from low water-level to the bottom of the girders is about 
44 feet, ample allowance having been made in this direction after 
the experience gaineil during the floods of 4871. The total cost 
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Jf the qanungos, compared with returns of former years and 
his own personal experience. When these estimates had been 
subniitted and checked engagements were taken from the amil, 
for the amount thus ascertained, after deducting the usual 10 per 
cent, commission, the banker's charge, the ganungos’ allowances 
and the customary remissions know^ as and mujrai 
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of the bridge, including that of the protective works on either 
side, was lis. 7,54,678. For a considerable time this was the 
only railway in the district, but in 1895 sanction was given to 
the construction of the present main line of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, running direct from Benares to Partab- 
garh. The new line was opened on the 4th of April 1898, 
and in this manner the extreme south-west of the district 
obtained the advantage of railway communication. The portion 
within the limits of Jaunpur is about 13 miles in length, 
and contains the stations of Janghai, close to Bamhniaon, and 
Badshahpur. A further development of the same system was 
effected recently by the construction of a branch line from 
Allahabad to Janghai and thence to Zafarabad on the loop line. 

This was completed as far as Mariahu in June 1906, while the 
remaining section was opened in January 1907, though at that 
time the bridge over the Sai was not finished and a temporary 
structure of piles was employed. There are stations at Mariahu 
and Barsathi. The remaining railways belong to a different 
system— that of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, They 
arc of the metre-gauge, and comprise two lines, one of which runs 
from Shahganj to Azamgarh and Mau, while the other leads from 
J aunpur city to Aunrihar in Ghazipur. The former, which has a 
very short length in this district, was sanctioned in 1901 and 
opened on the 14th of February 1903. The Aunrihar branch was 
commenced at the end of 1902 and was finished on the 21st of 
March 1904. It passes through the south-east of the district, 
closely following the line of the Ghazipur road, and has stations 
at Keshopur, Muftiganj, Kirakat, Dobhi near Chandwak, and 
Patrahi on the Ghazipur boundary. Reference has already been 
made to the effect of the railways in developing the smaller trade 
centres, while among other obvious results are the increased facili- 
ties for emigration, the equalization of prices in different markets, 
and a constant demand for labour with a resultant rise in wages. 

The roads of the district fall into two main divisions, including Provincial 
those known as provincial and maintained by the Public Works 
department, and those described as local, the upkeep of which is 
entrusted to the district board. The former authority is entrusted 
'frith tho maintenance of the metalled roads under local control, 
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exclusion of the zamindars and the substitution of amUs in 
their place. 

In 1789 the Resident was directed to report on the advis- 
ability of extending the permanent settlement to Benares. This 
involved an altogether new departure, as it introduced the question 
of proprietary right, the Bihar rules, which were to be taken 
as a model, laying down that the settlement was to be made 
with the actual proprietors of the soil. Duncan w^as already 
prepared for this, although the matter was far from easy, since 
most of the zamindars had ceased to exist in that capacity. 
On the 2l8t of October an order was promulgated that the settle- 
ment of the province was to bo made for ten years, beginning 
in 1789-90. The difliculty then arose of the five-year leases, 
^vhich wore now’ greatly in the way. Where the ordinary annual 
leases had been granted to the amils, Duncan made mufassil 
village settlements with the zamindars for tt n years, and wholly 
abolished the old system, the arails becoming mere tax-collectors 
with their 10 per cent, allowance as pay. But where live years^ 
leases had been granted in 1788, ho made village settlements for 
four years only wdth the zanilndars; so that both the old and 
the new forms co-existed till the end of 1798. He recommended 
the extension of these four-year bases for six years, with the 
retention of the amils as tax-gatherers, so that in 1794 the 
two classes would bo brought into lino. Eventually the 
settlement was declared good for the lives of the zamindars^ 
and then made finally permanent with effect from the 27th of March 
1705. 

The revenue of the present district, as originally assessed in 
1789, w’as Es. 11,56,705; but ow ing to the adoption in many 
instances of gradual enhancements, the final demand stood at 
Es. 11,81,708 when the settlement w^as declared permanent.* A 
few reductions had been made by Duncan wdiere the revenue was 
found to have pressed unduly ; but though the assessment of several 
parganas remained unchanged, in the majority of cases a decided 
increase was effected. It seems certain that the demand at this 
period was extremely heavy, according to modern ideas, although 
6ven then the district was in an advanced state of cultivation. 
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ftnd also with the construction and repair of bridges and culverts 
on other roads, though in either case the cost is met from local 
funds. The provincial roads include the highway from Allahabad 
to Jaunpur and Goj akhpur, passing through Azamgarh and cross- 
ing the Ghagra at Dohri-ghat, and the small branch leading to 
the Badshahpiir railway station. The road enters the district in 
the south-west corner, and runs through Badshahpur, Machhlishahr 
and Jaunpur. The total length is some 45 miles. It is carried 
over the Sai at Pulguzar and over the Gumti at Jaunpur by the 
fine old stone bridges which date from early Mughal times. 

Local The local roads arc divided into several classes, of which the 

metalled, first comprises those that arc metalled. These are numerous, 
owing largely to the abundance of kanJear all over the district, and 
have a total length of 151 miles, excluding the provincial roads. 
The most important include the road from Jaunpur to Benares, 
passing through J alalpur and crossing the Sai at that place by an 
old Pathan bridge j that from Jaunpur to Fyzabad leadingt hrough 
Sarai Khwaja, Kheta Sarai and Shahganj, beyond which point it 
is uiimetallod ; that from Jaunpur to Ghazipur, though this is 
only metalled as far as Kirakat; that from Jaunpur to Sul- 
tanpur and Lucknow, unmetnlled beyond Badlapur; and that from 
Jaunpur to Mirzapur, passing through Mariahu and Rampur. 
The last differs from the others by being unbridged, the passage 
of the Sai, the Bisiihi and the Barna being effected by means 
of ferries or fords. Similarly the metalled road from Benares v 
to Azamgarh lacks a bridge over the Gumti, which is crossed 
by a ferry near Chandwak. Among the minor metalled toads 
are several round the town of Jaunpur, and th^ approach roads 
to the raUway stations at Zafarabad, Mihrawan, Kheta Sarai and 
Shahganj. The last-named place is also connected with Azamgarh 
y a good metalled road. The construction of the new railway 
from Allahabad has rendered it advisable to metal the road 
from Janghai to Machhlishahr, and the work will shortly be 
completed. The unmetalled roads are officially designated as 
aecon class roads, bridged and drained throughout ; second class 
roads, partiaHy bridged and drained; fifth class roads, efe^, 
drained; and sixth class roads, olstirsd- 
only. Those of the second class are usually kept In good: 
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By the present theory of settlement the assessment would imply 

rental valuation of about twenty lakhs; in 1886 the correc ed 
rental_ was estimated at Us. 32,50,000 ; and though the difference is 
arge,it IS almost certain that during nearly a century of prog e 
the real improvement must have been very much greater At ft 
same time these figures illustrate the loss to the State by reason 
of the permanent settlement, and at the present time the Govern- 
ment demand is barely 35 per cent, of the assets. 

In the years that succeeded Duncan’s administration it was 
und necessary to make Humorous reductions in the revenue 

in the" rT o^'^r-assessment; Init the most serious feature 
m the situation was the rapid ilestruction of the rights of pro- 

meis. Little could be done in the way of redress, owing to 
the absence of any satisfactory registers of proprietary right 
^dthoevd seems to have gone too far before any rLedial 
measures were attempted. The report of the Board of Commil 

little was done beyond effecting certain economics, princii ally 
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order, bufc the others are little better than mere cart tracks, 
and in wet weather are usually in very bad condition. There 
are now altogether 390 miles of unmetalled road in the district, 
the total length of all classes, both metalled and unmetalled, 
being 687 miles. A list of all these roads will be found in the 
appendix, and their position is shown on the map accompanying 
this voluma The principal unmetalled routes comprise that 
from Badshahpur to Tanda and Fyzabad, passing through 
Sujanganj, Badlapur, Khutahan, and Sarai Mohi-iid-din, near 
the village of Baragaon ; that from Benares to Sultanpur through 
Mariahu, Machhlishahr and Sujanganj ; that from Mariahu to 
Jalalpur and Kirakat; and that from Machhlishahr to Baraipar, 
Teji Bazar and Badlapur. 

For the convenience of travellers and officials there is a 
staging bungalow at Jaunpur and inspfjction bungalows are to 
be found at the tahsil headquarters of Jaunpur, Kirakat, Mariahu 
and Shahganj, as well as at Khutahan, Badshahpur and 
Badlapur. Military encamping-grounds are maintained on the 
provincial road at Badshahpur, Machhlishahr, Sikrara, Jaunpur 
and Gaura on the Azamgarh border. On all the main roads 
there are sarais for the use of the native travellers, the most 
noticeable being the largo masonry structure at the main entrance 
of Jaunpur, managed by the municipality, and that near the 
railway station of Shahganj, built from funds collected under 
Act XX of 1866. 

The roads of the district are somewhat deficient in bridges, 
especially those crossing the Sai and Gumti rivers. The most 
noteworthy bridges, besides those carrying the railways, are the 
Mughal structure son the provincial road and the Pathan bridge 
over the Sai on the way to Benares. Elsewhere the rivers have 
to be crossed by fording or by ferries. The latter, with the 
exception of that at Mianpura in Jaunpur, which is managed 
by the municipality, are under the control of the district board, 
and are leased out annually to contractors. A list of all the 
public ferries will be found in the appendix, while several others, 
especially on the Sai, are the property of the zamindara. Of 
those crossing the Sai the most important is that at Ramdayal- 
ganj, on the road to Mirzapur ; and on the Gumti the principal 
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■ survey, which was completed by April 1840. In villages that 
I had been originally settled with za'mindars nothing was 
H attempted beyond the preparation of field-books, rent-rolls and a 
record-of-rights, and the revision proper was confined to those 
parts in which the settlement had been made temporarily with 
farmers and others. In such cases recourse was had usually to 
the average revenue rates fixed l)y Duncan, with the object of 
avoiding any unevenness in the assessment. Unfortunately 
very little is known of the proceedings and the method adopted, 
sin'jo the whole of the papers except the final report were 
destroyed in the disturbances of 1857. The now settlements 
were of course ma-io in perpetuity, with the result that in the 
mahals concerned an increase of Rs. 05,459 was effected. At 
the close of the revisional operations the revenue of the district 
stood at Rs. 12,52,960, or Rs. 71,255 more than the total of the 
permanent settlement. The total was enhanced partly by the 
additional revenue obtaiiKid by the revision, and partly owing 
to the numerous exchanges of territory that had taken place 
hotwcon this and the adjoining districts. The increase in Ungli 
was altogether Rs. 44,^)93, whereas the revisional operations 
accounted for only Rs. 13,070 of this amount. Mariahu, on the 
other hand, gained largely by the revision, though the total 
revenue was reduced on account of the diminished area. 

As the entire land records of the district were destroyed in 
1867 new ones had to be provided with the utmost possible 
despatch. In some cases the maps and rent-rolls wore in the 
possession of patwivris and zdmiiidara, and in November 1858 
it was directed that a re-survey should bo made in those villages 
of which the maps were not forthcoming. The work was first 
undertaken in Kirakat, but was suspended at the end of 1860, 
when only 678 villages had been surveyed. Operations were 
recommenced in 1802, but again. came to an abrupt termination. 
In the following year Mr. Smith was appointed to complete the 
undertaking, but after 18 months was transferred to Oudh and 
nothing further was done till his return in February 1865. The 
papers were finally submitted to the Board at the end of 1867. 
This was not in any sense a revision, but merely a preparation 
of village papers, hastily undertaken and incorrectly carried 
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aro at Pilkichha near Khutahan, Belaon on the road from Zafar- 
abad to Deokali, Kirakat and Chaudwak. For the five j^cars 
ending in 1906 tho annual income from those ferries averaged 
Rs, 15,500, but since the opening of new routes consequent on 
the construction of railways tho total has gradually declined.* 

It has already been shown in dealing with the course of 
tiade that the waterways of the district aro no longer of any 
commereial importance. The Gumti is navigable through its 
length in Jaunpur by boats of considerable tonnage, although 
traffic is frequently impeded and navigation rendered somewhat 
dangerous liy reason of tho numerous shoals and kanlcar reefs, 
while the passage is rendered very slow on account of tho many 
windings of tho stream. 'I'ho Sai is capable of carrying small 
country bmats almost throughout the year, but its use as a 
navigation channol is now unknown. 


♦ Apjicndix, table XV. 
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out, SO that the ultimate value of the records was very small 
The papers at an early date were strongly condemned by various 
district authorities, and it soon became evident that no amount 
of emendation would suflico, and that the work would have to be 
clone afresh from the hea‘iunin<^*’ 

o to* 

InAupistl8/o a notilioation was issued declaring that a 
record-of-rights would be prepared for the district of Jauupur 
under Act XIX of 1873. The collector was at first placed in 
charge of tho revision, but .sul)soqu 0 ntly several oflicers were 
deputed in turn, tho last being Mr. P. C. Wheeler, under whoso 
superintendence operations were concluded in August 1 1880. 
Mr. 'Wheeler wrote tho final report, which contains a full account 
o t e undei taking. Ihc initial stop was the survey, commenced 
in 1878 and completed in 1882. Simiiltanecusly the preparation 
of tho village papers was undertaken, the entries being attested 
on the spot, d’ho papers comprise the khewat or revenue-roll 
the jamahrmdi or rent-roll and the wajih-ul-arz or village 
record-of-rights. The revision was accompanied i)y an immense 
amount of litigation, over eighty-five thousand cases having to 
1)0 <lealt witli ; and owing to this ciivumstanco the work wa^ 
urn u y piotractod, and tho cost of operations rendered excessive, 
averaging no less than Ks. SOO per square mib,'. Tho revenue 
P 10 iletormined at this revision, stood at 

mn- I'opi-esenting a decrease of Ks. 3,1G1 since 1841. 

18 was due partly to changes in tho area, but chiefly to tho 
acquisition of laml l,y Government for roads and railways. 

10 revised papers and maps proved of great value; but they 
require constant and careful correction, owing to t!ie growino- 
tendency towards individual property and the keen demand for 
partilions, perfect as well as imperfect. The collection of land 
revenue IS not in itself difficult, except from tho larger insolvent 
rmiu ars, ivho mismanage their estates either personally or 
rough agents ; the rents being realised fairly easily and the 
proceei s wasted instead of being reserved to meet the State demand. 
In such cases attacd^ent becomes useless, and early steps'have to be 
sl7em h ^ ‘’ifficulty lies in the fact that the lamhardari 
to ini existed in Jaunpur, and repeated attempts 

to introduce it in general have failed. The smaller proprietors 
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The first recorded attempt to ascertain the population of the 
district was made in 1817. It was not only incomplete but 
admittedly inaccurate, being based on estimates sent in by revenue 
and police officers at various periods during the preceding eight 
years. It gave a total of 798,503 souls, without distinction of 
sex, creed or race, and was obtained apparently by counting the 
liouses and taking an arbitrary number of occupants to each. In 
1853 a regular census was taken, showing sox and religion, and 
distinguishing agriculturists from others. This recorded a popu- 
lation of 1,1-13,749 persons, the average density being 737 to the 
square mile ; the rate ranged from 1,328 in pargana Zafarabad and 
1,018 in Jaunpur Ilaveli to 617 in Mungra. There were 3,042 
inhabited towns and villages, of which 2,861 contained less than 
one thousand souls apiece, 132 between one and five thousand, 
and the three others were Jaunpur, Machlilishahr and Shahganj. 
A third census was taken in 1866: and this showed a distinct 
improvement in method over both its predecessors, as it took into 
account caste, age and occupation. The number of inhabitants 
show^ed a marked decline, but it is uncertain w^hether this was duo 
to faulty enumeration or to an actual decrease. The total was 
1,015,481, giving an average density of 654, the figure varying 
from 965 in the case of pargana Haveli to 510 in Mungra, wffiich 
remained the least thickly populated part of the district. The 
number of towns and villages had Increased to 3,369, and of these 
3,229 contained less than one thousand inhabitants, 138 between 
one and five thousand, while Jaunpur and Machhlishahr alone had 
more than five thousand. 

When the next census w'as taken, in 1872, the population was 
found to have increased, but only to a slight degree. The figures 
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are usually quite willing to pay thbiv quota of roveiiuo, but owing 
to minute subdivision and sales on mortgages, it is in many cases 
far from easy to ascertain the amount payable by each man. 
Kecently b tchhbmdishawQ boon prepared for all joint mahals with 
a large body of co-sharers, and these will greatly simplify the 
process of collection: the task was attempted at the revision, but 
the papers rapidly became out of date. Another obstacle to 
collection lies in the prevalent habit of deferring payment to the 
last possible moment, and in spite of recent efforts to realise the 
demand more punctually, the improvement is but slow. Litiga- 
tion assumes a very large volume in this district, espeoially in 
the case of suits for distraint, but is not of an intricate nature, 
and is much more simple than in Ghazipur and Ballia. 

The payments made in addition to the regular revenue Cesses, 
demand are the same in Jaunpur as in all the permanently-settled 
tracts. Up to 1871 the cesses in existence wore the road and 
school cesses, each of one per cent, on the land revenue, and the 
dak cess of one-fourth per cent. The road cess was introduced, 
after many futile recommendations in former years, in 1841, 
about the time of the revision of records. The other two followed 
a few years later, but both were abolished in 1871, when the 
acreage tax Avas imposed under Act XVIII of that year, in order 
to provide funds for local expenditure^ the provincial Govern- 
ment being no longer able to meet such charges, as a result of the 
scheme for decentralisation of the finances to meet the deficit 
resulting from the provincial decentralisation scheme. The rate 
is a fixed amount per acre assessed on all holdings, and its 
assessment is subject to revision every ten years. The first 
assessment was made in 1871 and the sum realized was Ks. 76,662, 
at the rate of two annas per acre ; and this remained almost 
unchanged till the introduction of Act III of 1878, whereby a 
further rate was imposed for famine insurance, adding 25 per 
cent, to the former collections. The fresh assessment in 1886 
produced a total of Ks. 1,05,934, orKs. 9,483 more than that hitherto 
obtained. The last revision was made in 1906, the assessing officers 
being the tahsildars, while appeals and objections lie to the 
collector. By that time the further rate had been abolished, the 
reduction taking place in 1905, and the total demand was 
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of this enumoratlon wefe probably mord reliable than those of its 
predecessors, owing to the improved oj^hization of the census 
agency. The number of inhabitants was 1,025,961, giving an 
average density of 659 to the square mile, the highest rates being 
1,092 in Jaunpur and 1,073 im Zafarabad, and the lowest 474 in 
Khapraha and 482 in Mungra. There was a large increase in the 
Khutahan tahsil, and both Mariahu and Kirakat showed a greater 
population than before, though to a very small extent ; but, on 
the other hand, Jaunpur and Machhlishahr had declined, particu- 
larly the former, presumably on account of its diminished area. 
The number of towns and villages was 3,221, those with less than 
one thousand inhabitants being 3,092, while 127 others had popu- 
lations of under five thousand, Machhlishahr and’ Jaunpur, as 
before, forming the remainder. 

During the period that elapsed between this census and that 
of 1881 the district generally was in a prosperous condition, in 
spite of the scarcity of 1877-78 and the 03currence of several 
epidemics. The population increased rapidly, and in 1881 the 
total stood at 1,209,663. The density rose consequently to an 
average of 778*3 per square mile, the rate varying from 966 in 
the Jaunpur tahsil to 676 in Machhlishahr. The increase was 
probably due in a large measure to greater accuracy in enumera- 
tion, as the gain in the case of females was double that of males. 
On previous occasions the concealment of females was generally 
suspected, and the suspicion was certainly confirmed by the results 
of this census. There were at this time 3,120 towns and villages, of 
which four, Jaunpur, Machhlishahr, Shahganj and Badshahpur, 
contained more than five thousand inhabitants apiece, while of 
the rest 190 had from one to five thousand and 2,926 under one 
thousand apiece. 

The census of 1891 showed that the increase had been main- 
tained, though not at the same rate. In several years epidemics 
of small-pox and cholera had caused great mortality, while 
another factor was emigration, which had been going on rapidly 
as an inevitable result of the increased pressure on the land. The 
total number of inhabitants was 1,264,949, or 65,286 more than 
that of the previous enumeration. As before, females showed a 
more rapid rate of progression than males, though here, too, tho 
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Rs 84,307 T ho patwari rate was first imposed in 1873, and after 
a chequered existence disappeared finally in 1900, the relief to the 
landowners hoing to the extent of Rs. 68,900. The receipts 
from commuted jayv-s are properly speaking land revenue 
assessed on the lands formerly set apart for the maintenance of 
the rural police. In 1906 it aggregated Rs. .‘;3,274, while the 
road cess brought in Rs. 12 474 * In flm 7 ,^ 

the road cess alone is collected from the superior proprietors and 
the 0 her rates from tho/nro..., or undcriropriLors ’ 

In early days there ivas no regularly organised police force 
the only persons responsible for the maintenance of law and order 
being the am. is, or revenue collectors, in the rural tracts and the 
o^ai ofthetownof Jaunpur. Nominally, at all events, the 
tiZ Ih' answerable for offences committed 

littt Th"’ Ml obligation in practice meant very 

landLtl IT ’ r M tJ’o 

. nder the terms of the permanent settlement the 

responsibility of the malyuzars ivas specifically laid down, and 

f 1 ** 0 -^ ® op was taken Iiy the enactment of Regulation XVII 

of li )u, which provided for a police force for Jaunpur, subject 

to the control of the magistrate ami under the joint charge of the 

evenue farmers, and amils, now called tahsildars 

Rach area administered by a tahsildar was made into a police 

of 'vatchmen were brought under the orders 

of those officials. Ror the city there was a separate force under 
he kotwal, subordinate to whom were the daroghas in charge of 

fn 1 With Stationary guards and itinerant patrols 

for beat duties The private chaukidars, too, were made responsi- 

adoDted°r^''^R^ generally similar to that 

when tl Tb arrangement continued till 1807, 

when the tahsildars were relieved of their functions as police 

esneci^il defined, this being 

^ecially necessary m this district, where the pargana boundarS 

-overlapped in the most puzzling fashion; stations with a fixi 

complement of officers and constables were erected j and the to^ 

an^countrypolieewerewhollyseparated. A further reor.aIIZ 
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phenomenon is probably Tioiinefeted with niigiration. -The density 
had risen to the remarkt^ble average bf ^816 to . tho" square mile, 
which was exceeded only in Benares, the circumstances of the 
latter district being peculiar, as the city contains so large a pro- 
portion of the total inhabitants. * The relative position of the 
various tahsils in this respect remained unchanged, Jaunpur 
coming first with a density of 992*8, followed by Kirakat with 
827*7, and Khutahan with 792, w’hile Mariahu showed 790*7 
and Machhlishahr 710*6. The number of towns and villages had 
risen to 3,194, of W'hich 2,981 contained less than one thousand 
inhabitants apiece and 209 others had less than five thousand, 
while the larger towns remained the same as l)efore. 

The last enuraoratiou was that of 1901, and in the interval 
the district had suffered heavily from famine and a sujcession of 
ba<l seasons. The mortality, too, had been abnormally high, and 
the inducement to emigrate stronger than ever before. It was not 
therefore, surprising that a decrease should have been observed, 
and such indeed was the case not only in Jaunpur but throughout 
the eastern districts. The total was 1 ,202,920, or less by 62,029 
than that of 1891 and 6,743 below that of 1881. Great as was 
the drop it was far surpassed in other districts, notably Azam- 
garh, Ghazipur and Mirzapur. The density fell to an average of 
776*6 to the square mile, which placed Jaunpur below Benares, 
Lucknow and Ballia. Of the five tahsils Jaunpur headed the list 
with a mean rate of 9o9*5, Kirakat coming next with 768*6 and 
then Mariahu with 760*8, while that of Khutahan was 744*2 and 
of Machhlishahr 677*9. 

It is not possible to show accurately the extent to which the 
decline was due to emigration, but some idea can be obtained 
from the census returns of birth-place. There is very little 
immigration into Jaunpur, for of all the inhabitants in 1901 no 
fewer than 94*06 per cent, were born in the district, while 5*41 per 
cent, hailed from contiguous districts and only *53 per cent, 
came from more distant parts. This gives a proportion of 
6*9 per cent, of immigrants, as compared with 7*6 for the decade 
ending in 1891. On this score, at any rate, there was no gain : the 
only immigrants are either women who come to the district from 
elsewhere on the occasion of their marriage, or else officials and 
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of the force took placeiii 1817, and the plan then adopted was 
retained with few modifications till after the mutiny. That event 
caused a general break u]) of the whole police force, which w as 
afterwards reconstitute 1 on a new basis, d'ho police liecame a 
provincial l)o;ly, with a fixed allocation to each district, under 
separate district superintendents. The circles were increased in 
number and their boundaries rearranged. Since that time there 
has been no change in the composition of the force, and the only 
alterations have been those ma le with a view to securing greater con- 
venionco in the matter of the circles and the position of the stations. 

As originally constituted after 1801 there were seventeen police 
police-stations and six outposts. The former comprised elaunpur ®^^tions. 
and Bakhsha in the headquarters tahsil ; Machhlishahr, Badshah- 
pur, Sujanganj and Bamhniaon in Machhlishahr; Mariahu, Ram- 
pur and Gulzarganj iiiMariahu; Kirakat, Chaiuhvak and Jalalpur 
in Kirakat ; and Khutahan, Shahganj, Badlapur, Sarai Khwajaand 
Sarai Mohi-ud-din in tahsil Khutahan. Of the outposts, which 
wore at Surapur, Zafarabad, Kunwarpur, Kundha, Gaura Bad- 
shahpur and Singramau, only the last now remains. The thana 
at Sarai Mohi-ud-din was afterwards moved to Sarpatha. The 
arrangement of circles had no regard to the boundaries of the 
fiscal subdivisions, for the areas frequently extended over two or 
more parganas, and even over different tahsils, so that consider- 
able difficulty arose in connection with magisterial jurisdictions. 

Ihe redistribution of 190G, however, has resulted in the reduction 
of Gulzarganj and Khutahan to outposts, necessitating an altera- 
tion of the circles in five cases. There are now therefore fifteen 
thanasy with an average area of 103-7 square miles, and an 
average population of 80,194 persons, according to the census 
figures of 1901. Further details as to the distribution will be 
found in the several tahsil articles. 

The regular police force, in addition to the superintendent, Polios 
court inspector and visiting inspector, comprises under the new 
scheme 38 sub-inspectors, 34 head constables and 250 men, as 
well as one sub-inspector, 16 head constables and 99 men of the 
armed police. The latter are stationed at Jaunpur and the former 
are distributed among the various stations and outposts, with 
the exception of the reserve. Their allocation in 1906 is shown 
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Marwari and other traders, very few of whom settle hero porma- 
UDiitly. On the other hand, of all the persons enumerated in India 
who gave Jaunpur as the district of their birth only 88*03 per 
cent, wore found here, 9*12 per cent, residing in other parts of the 
province and 2*85 per cent, elsewhere in India. The proportion 
of emigrants is thus 11*97 per cent., implying a very considerable 
loss. But this is not all, as between 1891 and 1901 no fewer than 
7,814 registered emigrants went to places beyond India, such as 
Trinidad, Fiji, Natal, Mauritius and British Guiana. Such emi- 
gration has been going on for many years, but is on the increase, 
as from 1872 to 1881 the total was only 1,033. Migration in 
India is very extensive, but in most cases of a temporary nature. 
Largo numbei's of Julahas and low-caste Hindus are employed 
in the Jiitc and other mills of Calcutta and the neighbourhood. 
Many Lunias and Kewats go to Eastcu’n Bengal and Assam to 
work as labourers on the railways and in the tea-gardens. 
Miisalmans and Ahirs betake themselves to Calcutta, Bombay and 
Bangoon to fbul employment as hackney-carriage drivers and 
bullock-cartmcn, while often they take up an independent calling, 
such as the supply of milk. Mallahs workas boat men throughout 
the river systems of Bengal ; many high-caste Hindus and 
Musalraaiis are employed in Bengal and Burma either in the 
police or as gatekeepers, messengers and overseers of gang 
labourers; and the Chamars of Jaunpur, particularly from the 
Kiiakat tahsil, are to be found all over India as grooms and 
horsekeopers, both in regimental and in private service. This 
constant stream of emigration is of great importance to the 
district, as it constitutes a very large additional source of wealth : 
the post-olHc es in Jaunpur pay out more than a lakh of rupees 
monthly in the form of money-orders, and this alone gives some 
idea as to the extent of the movement. 


In 1901 the population was distrilnited among 3,159 towns 
and villages, of which2,983 contained less than one thousand souls 
each, loO between one and two thousand, 23 between two and five 
thousand aud four had over the latter figure, these being Jaunpur, 
MaohMish^r, Shahganj and Badshahpnr. In addition to these 
> ariahu, Kuakal aud Zafaval.ad, with populations between three 
ftnd four thousand, rank as towns. The total urban population is 
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in the appendix.* Tfesides these there is the muniei].al polieo 
force at Jaunpur, consisting of .seven head constables and 81 men 
recently absorbed into tho civil police; tho chaukUhrs in the’ 
Act XX tmvns, to the number of 5C men of all grades; tho road 
patrols, 82 in all ; and tho village chauUdars numbering 1 870 
The road policepatrol the provincial highway from Allahabad to 
Gorakhpur and most of the metalled roads, reporting to the 
nearest police station. The village police now occupy a very 
different position to that in which they formerly stood. When 
police fonctions were vested in the zamindars the latter had to 
maintain a staff of watchmen, whom they remunerated and whose 
inter^te they attacjied to the village by a grant of land. In Regula- 
tion XXVII of 1/95 It IS laid down that these lands were free 
of revenue, but that they could ho resumed at the pleasure of the 
Governor General provided the income was devoted to police 
puiToses. In 1868 it was declared that this yapiV system was 
antKiuated and orders wore passed to commute their present 
value into cash, the present value being afterwards defined as the 
rental according to rates payable by tenants-at-will for adjacent 
and of similar quality. The plots were settled with the zamindars 
m perpetuity at 15 per cent, less than this competition rental. In 
this district there wore two classes of watchmen, known as chmki- 
dars and //oriM s, the former being stationary and entrusted with 
vatch and ward, while the duty of the latter was to report crime 
though sometimes the same man acted in both capacities. Several 
of the zamindars in their own interests resumed the jagirs and 

aiose from ignorance as to the status of the goraits, who were 
considered not as police agents but, rather, as tho private messengers 

ofthe.um^nd.rs,likethe,omf^^ ConseaZly 

and where one man performed both duties only half was commuted 
it w This error ivas subsequently corrected • and 

n 1877: and from that time the 

been paid ip cash, their position being that of 
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01 por cent, of the whole, which is much the same proportion m. 
those of Ghazipur and Azamgarh, but very much higher than in 
Sultaripur and Partabgarh to the w^est. The villages are as a rule 
very small, averaging but 358 persons apiece. This is the case 
throughout the eastern districts ^yith their extraordinary density of 
population and minute subdivision of holdings, and the contrast 
is very great between this part of the United Provinces and the 
western districts with their large village sites and areas. Where . 
no less than 43 por cent, of the people live in villages of under 
500 inhabitants, it is obvious that most of the sites are merely 
such as would be described as hamlets elsewhere ; while the 
average village is not much more than 300 acres, and in a great ' 
many instances very much less. The houses in tli e towns arc usually 
of brick, W'ith spacious and well-lighted sitting-rooms for men, 
though in the inner apartments little attention is paid to venti- 
lation. In the villages the dwellings are mostly built of mud 
and roofed with tiles, only the landless classes, such as the 
Chamars, having wattle huts with thatched roofs. The prosperous 
cultivator builds his women^s apartments in a square round a 
courtyard, while for the men there is ordinarily a large hall with 
an outer verandah, sheds for the animals being ranged along the 
sides. 

Of the total population 589,828 were males and 613,092 were Sex. 
females, the latter comprising 50*9 por cent, of the whole number. 

^This was the first occasion on which an excess of females had been 
observed, for in 1891 the proportion was 49*8 per cent., in 1881 it 
was 49*4 per cent, and in 1872 only 46-8 per cent., while former 
enumerations showed a still greater defect. All the eastern 
districts now exhibit a preponderance of females, for which the 
reason is not obvious. Probably emigration is the principal 
factor, as men going away in search of work elsewhere do not 
as a rule take their womenfolk wdth them, the latter remaining 
at home to till the fields. On the other hand the w estern divisions 
contain a much larger proportion of males than of females, and 
it seems certain that the result is due to some undetermined 
natural law. It has been suggested that, roughly speaking, the 
inhabitants of the east belong t^ a lower race than those of the 
west, and that the inferior species tend to reproduce themselves 
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servants to Government rather than to the znmindarSj as was 
formerly the case. The proprietors retain, however, the right of 
nomination, subject to the approval of the district magistrate. 
The latter is solely responsible for the appointment of the road 
police. 

The criminal work in Jaunpur is on the whole light, as will 
bo seen from the returns given in the appendix. ♦ As is usually 
the case in agricultural districts, potty thefts and burglaries are 
the most common oflFeiioes and are generally attributable to 
habitual l;ad characters, drawn principally from the criminal 
sections of the Bhars, and also from the Pasi and Ahir castes. 
There is a broad line of distinction between the honest and the 
thieving Bhars. The latter live chiefly in the eastern tracts, and 
are under close surveillance, while precautions have, recently been 
adopted against harassing the law-abiding members of the castes, 
dhe Ahirs and Pasis are to be found everywhere, and there is 
no specially bad police circle. Cattle-theft is rare, except in the 
Chandwak and Kirakat thanas; for most of the cattle in tins 
district are stall-fed, and there are few jungles in which cattle can 
graze freely, and none of the open diara lands which characterise 
the districts along the Ganges and Ghagra. Agricultural riots 
do not often occur and seldom assume serious proportions, in 
spite of the presence of so large a Rajput population. Robberies 
and dacoities are equally uncommon, and the few instances are 
to be traced inmost cases to members of wandering tribes passing 
through the district, the excellence of the cross country communi- 
cations facilitating their enterprises. Murder, when it occurs, 
is commonly the result of sexual jealousy and suicide by women 
in fits of temper is somewhat prevalent, as is also the case in the 
adjoining district of Benares. Although, with the exception of 
the Bhars, few criminal tribes conduct their operations in Jaunpur, 
many of its inhabitants, and especially Mallahs, Bhars and Pasis, 
resort to the waterways and towns of Bengal, where they are 
believed to be responsible for a large amount of crime: numerous 
instances of river piracy, burglary and similar offences on the 
part of residents of the district having recently come to light in 
those quarters. 
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at a greater rate than those higher in the scale, the comparative 
measure of fertility being indicated by the relative predominance 
or otherwise of the female sex. There are probably no longer 
any traces of infanticide, which was once prevalent among 
certain castes in Jaunpur, although the Rajput males still outnum- 
ber the females ; as a matter of fact the excess of females is 
decidedly greater in the case of Muaalmans than of Hindus, 
which effectually disposes of the suggestion. The disproportion 
is practically the same in all the tahsils of the district, though it 
is loss marked in Khutahaii and Machhlishahr than in the eastern 
and southern subdivisions. 

Jaunpur is essentially a llin lu district, as no fewer than 
1,093,047 persons or 90*87 per cent, of the total population in 
1901 belonged to that creed. This is a very high proportion, and 
is the more remarkable as Jaunpur was for a considerable period 
the capital of a Musalman dynasty, and for centuries the resid- 
ence of an imperial governor. Of the remainder 109,431, or 
9*1 per cent,, were Musalmans, 316 belonged to the Arya Samaj, 
116 wore Christians and 10 Sikhs, the last being persons in 
Government service. The district provides an exception to the 
general rule that Musalmans tend to increase more rapidly than 
their Hindu neighbours. In 1881 the proportion of Muham- 
madans to the total was 9*39, and ten years later it was 9*19 per 
cent. The reason is probably that the Musalmans in this district 
belong mainly to the poorer classes, and thus do not possess the 
advantages of better food and more liberal diet, with the resultant 
increase of longevity and fertility ; but it is more than likely 
that this question also is connected with emigration, as the Julahas 
of Jaunpur resort in increasing numbers to the mills at Calcutta 
and elsewhere. The minor religions are very sparsely represented, 
and this is the only district in the provinces which contained no 
Jains. The Arya Samaj is of very recent origin, as no member ol 
this persuasion was found here in 1891. Little progress has been 
effected since its introduction, and many of the Aryas belong to 
Jaunpur city, where they are employed in different offices ; there is 
a small Sanskrit pdthshtilcL and a vernacular primary school under 
the protection of the Samaj. Half of the Ary as are Rajputs^ att^ 
the bulk of the remainder Kayasths and Brahmans^ • * • * ■ ' 
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From the old records it appears that the Rajputs of Jaunpu, 
were as notorious for the practice of infanticide as their brethren 
in-Oudh. As early as 1789 the prevalence of this crime among 
the Rajkumars of Ungli attracted the attention of the authorities 
and Duncan himself, when touring through the province, took 
agreements from tho landholders to renounce the custom, offering 
rewards to those who would assist him in carrying out his 
purpose. Similar engagements were entered into by the Drigbansi 
of Garwara, and it is noted that the Raghubansis of Chandwak 
and elsewhere were equally addicted to this .inhuman crime To 
secure Its suppression Regulation XXI of 1795 was enacted, and a 
special clause deprecating and renouncing infanticide was inserted 
in the settlemont agroomont with the Rajkumars. None the less 
little permanent good seems to have been eflfoctod, for in 1854 
Uie system of repression adopted in Agra and Mainpuri was 
introduced into Jaunpur, and in 185G a special inquiry into tho 
matter was made, though the advent of the Mutiny destroyed all 
tho work that had been dono. A fresh attempt was made in 18G8 
to discover the extent to which this district was affected, and 
when the Infanticido Act was passed in 1870, an investigation 
was held in 794 villages, of which 214 were returned as specially 
guilty and proclaimed. In 1881 the number of villages in which 
preventive measures were in force was 177; but since that time 
there has been a^ steady decrease, and now tho crime is believed 
to be extinct. There are no villages under surveillance, and 
ough recently suspicion rested on some of tho Raghubansis in 
Ghandwak, an inquiry proved the fears to be groundless. 

_ The district jail is located at Jaunpur in the civil station. 

1 18 an old building, dating from about 1800 ; but it is well 
mtaated, and^ the health of the inmates is usually very good. 

j it is described as of tho second class, and there is 
ample accommodation for tho prisoners whose number averages 
a out 210 persons, this being wellbolow the maximum capacity, 

0 Cl VI suigeoii is tho superintendent, the subordinate staff 
consisting of a darogha, a Tuiih-dnrogha and two clerks. The 
ing includes the civil prison and the magistrate’s lock-up 
or persons under trial, and within the walls is an old Muhammadan 
mauso eum. The usual manufactures are carried on by the 
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convicts, the principal articles produced heing aloe-fihre rugs, 
dariSf matting and coarse cloth; the annual profit on their sale 
is about Es. 3,750. 

Originally excise was included in the collection of land Excise# 
revenue, and was managed by the amils as a distinct mahal 
The right to distil and sell liquor was leased to contractors, and 
there was no further interference on the part of Government. The 
first legislation was introduced by Eegulation XLVII of 1795, 
which prohibited the manufacture of liquor without a permit from 
the collector of Benares, imposed a tax on each still, varying with 
the size of the place in which such stills were located, and left it 
to the collector to decide upon the towns and villages in which 
stills might be erected. Various other enactments followed, and 
these were all consolidated under Eegulation X of 1813, which ^ 

provided for the construction of Government distilleries at the 
hea lquarters of districts, though the rural tracts continued to be 
leased as before. It \vas not till 1861 that the ordinary distillery 
system was introduced throughout the district, and as a result of 
this the existing distillery at Jaunpur was built in 1863. It is 
in the civil station and contains seventeen stills, which supply 
most of the liquor consumed in the district, in addition to large 
quantities exported to Benares and Azamgarh. The stills are of 
the old country pattern, and fermentation is carried on in wooden ; 

casks: the liquor is obtained from both molasses and mahw, but 
tlie former is principally employed, so that the cost is somewhat '1 

high. There are at present two rates of duty, Es. 3 per gallon of . 

proof spirit being levied on that intended for the city and those : 

shops within a radius of two miles, and Es. 2-8-0 on that sent 
elsewhere. The Kalwars are numerous, but few of them are men 
of wealth and enterprise. The competition among them is never : 

very keen, though they seldom form rings, and the rural license- 
holders are usually creatures of the city distillers. The total 
consumption is remarkably large, owing to the presence of low 
caste Hindus in large numbers, particularly Bhars, Pasis and 
Chamars, who are habitually addicted to drink. The amount 
consumed varies with the nature of the season, and shows no 
general tendency to rise. For the ten years ending in 1901 it i 

was 38,326 gallons on an average, but the period included several 
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instituted at Kirakat. The mission staff cotisists of two ladies, a 
hospital assistant, four school teachers, one zanana teacher and 
four bible-women. 

The Hindus of Jaunpur resemble those of other districts in 
that comparatively few of them adhere to any definite religious 
denomination. The influence of Benares and its worship of Shiva 
is doubtless strong ; but even in Benares it is rare to find an 
excdiisivo allegiance to a specific manifestation of the deity, 
except in the case of the religious orders. An attempt was made 
at the census to ascertain the relative position of the various 
sects ; but the result was unsatisfjictory, since as a rule only an 
insignificant proportion of the Hindus committed themselves to 
any particular form of belief. Jaunpur, however, was remark- 
able for the unusual number of those who professed to be worship- 
pers of the Banchon Pir, a cult which is very popular in all the 
eastern districts, especially among the lower classes. It is also 
followed by many so-callcd Musalmans ; in fact, as its name 
implies, the worship of these saints is of Musalman origin, though 
it has been appropriated by the Hindus, just as the latter vastly 
preponderate among the pilgrims to the shrine of the Musalman 
martyr, Saiyid Salar Masaud, in Bahraich. Of the total number 
of Hindus no fewer than 3G per cent, belonged to this sect, the 
figure being far the highest observed in all the districts of these 
provinces. F or the rest, the figures are practically useless : they 
show 8 per cent, as Vaishuavites and less than one per cent, as 
Saivites, while the former are confined to the two sects of Ram- 
anandis and Vallabhacharyas, which were given as examples in the 
census schedules by way of explanation, and were consequently 
adopted to an extent out of all proportion to the reality. 

The composition of the Hindu element in the population 
exhibits remarkable diversity. No fewer than 72 different castes, 
excluding subdivisions, are represented in the census report, to 
say nothing of the 1,593 persons coming under the category of 
unspecified. Although 17 castes possess loss than one hundred 
members apiece, and 21 others have a total of less than 2,000 
each, still the number of strong castes is surprisingly large, for in 
21 instances the total exceeds 10,000 souls. The latter constitute 
02*8 per cent, of the Hindu inhabitants, and few others call 
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unfavourable years, and the figure was far below that of the 
preceding decade. From 1902 to 1906 inclusive the average was 
40,554 gallons; but this was a time of general prosperity the 
lial>ility to rise and fall being illustrated by the fact that in the’last 
year the total was less than 33,000 gallons. Statistics of oonsumn- 
tion and revenue for each year since 1890 will be found in the 
appendix.* A better idea may, however, be obtained by taking 
the returns of a longer period. From 1877 to 1886 the averac^e 
receipts fi-om still-head duty wore Rs. 66,740 and from licenses 
Rs. 32 734, making a total of Rs. 99,474. This was largely exceeded 
in the latter half of the decade, the highest figure being Rs. 1 42 428 
in 1882. During the next ten years the income declined materially 
8till-head duty producing but Rs. 57,387 and licenses Rs. 29 02o’ 
t e total being Rs. 86,407 per annum. Since that time there’ 
has b^n a slight recovery, more marked in recent years after 
the effects of famine had passed away. The averages for the 
on years ending in 1906 were Rs. 65,536 for still-head 
duty, Rs 24,ol9 for license-fees, and Rs. 89,855 for the two 

always exceeded a lakh, but 
18 still far short of the old high figures that ruled between 1881 

and 1880. There is no illicit distillation~or, rather, very little : 
the district IS well supplied with shops, which number more 
than 150. 

The use of imported or European liquor is quite insigni- 
facant, and no indication is to be seen of its increasing popu- 
anty. A small sum is derived annually, averaging Rs. 1,732 for 
the last ten years, from the licenses to sell tari, the fermented sap 
of the palmyra or toddy palm. The tree is comparatively rare 

LTS 'inder the 

rent Ti 25 percent, of the 

was ibn, 1°*^ ‘Jj®, trees; but the system proved unworkable, and 

district tho°r of a single contract for the whole 

The san is >uaking his own arrangements with the owners. 

exTei7d u-li Profossional Bhars and Pasis, to a small 

The re -eints ^ summer months, 

other 
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for any note. Not a single caste occurs which is not found 
elsewhere in the United Provinces, nor is there one which attains 
a higher figure in Jaunpur than in other districts. Consequently 
little need bo said about the great majority of the castes, as in 
most cases their names and general characteristics are too well 
known to require description. Broadly, it may be said that the 
Jaunpur Hindus are of the same castes which inhabit the eastern 
districts of Oudh and the divisions of Benares and Gorakhpur. 

First come the Chamars, aggregating 182,022 persons or Chamars, 
16*05 per cent, of the Hindus. The number is extremely largo 
even for so thickly populated a district, and is exceeded only in 
the Meerut and the Gorakhpur divisions. They take the lead in the 
Khutahan and Kirakat tahsils alone, but are fairly evenly distri^ 
butod. The Chamars, who in this district generally stylo them- 
selves Jaiswars, are employed as cultivators and general labourers, 
owning no band in })roprietary right, and seldom appearing as 
tenants. Many of thorn migrate in search of work in Bengal 
and elsewhere, an immense numl)er of grooms being drawn from 
this caste ; but the mass of them cultivate the fields of high-caste 
tenants, and their position is little bettor than that of mere serfs. 

The Ahirs numbered 173,208, or 15*85 per cent, of the Hindu Abjrg, 
population and are spread all over the district, surpassing every 
other caste in the Jaunpur tahsil. They arc more numerous than 
ill any other district save those which arc comprised in the 
Gorakhpur division. Though their traditional occupation is that 
of cattle-breeding and pasture, they are mainly agriculturists, 
and while owning but little land, they hold a large proportion of 
the district as tenants. Their standard of husbandry is generally 
high, and they stand well among the cultivating castes. The 
great majority belong to the Gwalbans subdivision, though there 
are large numbers of Dhindhors, as is the case throughout the 
eastern half of the provinces. 

In the third place come Brahmans with a total of 146,376, or Brah* 

^ T3-39 per cent, of the Hindu inhabitants. Their distribution is 
unequal, for whereas they surpass all other castes in the Mariahu « 
and Machhlishahr tahsil, they are not nearly so strong in Kirakat. 

Among the Brahmans are several of the leading laudownersj- 
uotably the Baja of Jaunpur, and as proprietors they hold mor^ 
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* In the case of hemp drugs also a tax was originally imposed Hemp 
on vendors, under a license from the collector, the rate being 
fixed annually by the Board of Revenue. This, too, gave place to 
a farming system which is in existence at the present day. The 
farm is now sold triennially for greater convenience, and the 
income from this source is very considerable. In spite of the 
recent enhancements in the duty paid on importation and the 
imposition of a tax on bh(i7ig, the receipts have risen rapidly of 
late years. At the same time the retail price has risen, with the 
result that consumption has declined. This in itself is satisfactory, 
as such drugs are the most deleterious to health of all intoxicants. 

From 1877 to 1886 the average income from this source was 
Rs. 14,135 annually. This rose to Rs. 26,994 in the ensuing 
decade ; while for the ten years ending with 1906 the annual 
average was no less than Rs. 35,141, the figure for the last three 
years being nearly Rs. 53,000. The farmer usually gives a 
commission to the smaller retail vendors, and fixed wages to the 
larger shopkeepers. These men generally deposit an advance 
with the farmer, who gives out sealed packets containing drugs of 
specified value, in order to prevent misappropriation. The practice 
of smuggling is not uncommon, as rival farmers often lower the 
prices for shops on the borders of their districts. There are 94 
shops in all^ the number having remained unchanged for many 
years. Drugs are consumed principally by Rajputs, but though 
this caste is very strong in Jaunpur, the incidence of drug receipts 
18 not high. Of the various forms, bhang finds the most extensive 
sale ; the average annual amount consumed being about 125 
maunds, though it has fallen oflF during the last few years. The 
more expensive forms, ganja and charas, are both used exten- 
sively, the former being more popular in the eastern tracts, and 
the latter in the west of the district. For the ten years ending in 
1906 the average consumption was 44-3 maunds of charas and 
26*7 maunds of ganja. 

Owing to the existence of poppy cultivation in the district 
It IS almost impossible to prevent the use of crude opium, or to 
etect its sale in small quantities. The drug is. not, however, 
largely consumed in Jaunpur, though to a greater extent 
w in the adjacent districts of Oudb* The system adopted has 
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than any class except the Rajputs. Most of the Brahmans are 
agriculturists, though their cultivation is not of a high order, and 
as the laws of their caste debar them from handling the plough 
they depend principally on hired labour. Almost alll)elong to 
the Sarwaria subdivision, though many others, such as the Gaur 
and Kanaiijia, are represented. 

The liajputs are, perhaps, the most important caste in the 
district and require somewhat fuller attention, not only because 
of their predominant position as proprietors but also because of 
their intimate connection with the history of the tract. They 
numbercid in all 101,002 souls, or 9*24 per cent, of the entire 
Hindu community, and occur in great strength throughout every 
tahsil, and pre-eminently in Kirakat. They are almost exclu- 
sively landowners and cultivators, in most cases existing as large 
communities, which are overburdened with co-sharers and troubled 
by minute and constantly-increasing subdivision. This fi^t, 
combined with their lack of agricultural skill and their notorious 
extravagance, has cost them no small portion of their ancestjal 
lands, the losses in Jaunpur being fully as great as those 
experienced by their caste-fellows in Benares and elsewhere. 

The real interest of the Rajputs lies not so much in the caste 
as a whole as in the component septs or clans. These are extremely 
numerous, but a few stand out prominently. Several of the 
leading (dans are not mentioned in the census report, so that their 
numbers are not known, though some idea can be obtained from 
the figures of 1891. The strongest of all the clans is that of the 
Ra ghub ansis, of whom there were 1G,786 : they occur in all tahsils, 
but no fewer than 14,519 persons of this race were found in 
Kirakat. They claim descent from the ancient kings of Ajodhya, 
but their early history is purely traditional. One outstanding 
name is that of DomanDeo of Chandraoti, in the Benares district, 
and many of the Raghubansis trace their descent to one or other of 
his sons. They are said to have expelled the aboriginal tribes 
from Chandwak and the neighbourhood, and one of their chief 
settlements was at Dobhi. Another branch^ established itself at 
Tiiloohan Mahadeo, and colonised the 42 villages of Bealsi. ^e 
Raghubansis, though powerful, never attained speoial distinction, 
owing probably to their peculiar practice of not recognising' 
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been the same as in other districts, the income being derived both 
from the sale of opium and from license fees for shops. In 
1903 tlio sale by treasurers in tahsils was abolished, and thi; 
shops were farmed out by tahsils; but the result was not satis- 
factory, as some of the lessees raised the price, with the conse- 
quence that the consumption of the licit drug fell and smuggling 
from ono tahsil to another became very common.- In 1905 it 
was found necessary to restore the right of sales to the treasurers 
and to settle tho shops in detail. The income has risen fairly 
steadily during the past thirty years. From 1877 to 1880 the 
average sale was 19-25 maunds and the receipts about Its. 8,000; 
from 188t to 1896 the annual sales were 33*7 maunds and tho 
revenue Rs. 14,690 ; but during the last decade tho consumption 
dropped to 27-3 maunds and the income to Rs. 13,395, though tho 
former figures had been maintained with few v-ariations up to 
1903. 

The hi.story of registration dates from Regulat ion XX VIII of 
1796, subsequent to tho appointment of a civil judge at Jaunpur, 
this enactment constituting that officer the registrar of the district! 
This arrangement was maintained with various modifications till 
1866. Registration offices were then established in all the tahsils 
of tho district, the work being done by tho tahsildars except in 
the Jaunpur tahsil ; this was entrusted to tho subordinate judge, 
who was also tho district registrar. In 1869 tho Jaunpur tahsil 
was made over for this purpose to the tahsildar, who continued 
to hold the office of sub-registrar till the appointment of a depart- 
mental officer in 1890. A special sub-registrar was put in charge 
of tho municipal area in 1874, but the post ivas abolished four 
years later. In 1880, when the court of the district and sessions 
judge was re-established, tho district judge became tho registrar; 
while later the work in the subdivisions was taken out of the 
hands of tho tahsildars and given to departmental officers. The 
latter were appointed first at Mariahu in 1888, then at Jaunpur 

^ 1892, and at Machhlishahr 

® sub-registrar’s office at Jaunpur w-as removed from 
• * i^Qon* * .i>6w building in the compound of the civil court 
1^0 *^*^*^^ Khutahan was transferred to Shahganj in 

1903. The largest volume of business is transacted at Jaunpur. 
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primogeniture, which has led to minute subdivision and the absenoo 
of any ruling line. Though f ormjrly notorious for their turbulence, 
they have quieted down and are now remarkable only for their 
extraordinary cohesion, few of their disputes ever coming into 
the courts, and also for their appreciation of primary education. 
The Baia^ numbering 12,348 souls in 1901, are distributed all 
over the district, but are strongest in the Khutahaii and Jaunpur 
tahsils. Their origin is unknown, and in spite of vague tradi- 
tion they seem to have no connection with the more distinguished' 
Bais races of south-western Oudh. It is doubtful whether, as 
they say, they displaced the Bhars or whether they are of abori- 
ginal extraction, as is almost certainly the case with most Bais in 
the eastern districts. Their old strongholds were along the Gumti, 
while one colony, said to have been founded by one Luka Singh, 
has its homo in Gutwan on the Sai in the Mariahu tahsil. The 
Dri gbans is or Durgbansis, though perhaps the most importQ*nt sept 
in the district, are not mentioned in the report of 1901, but ten 
years earlier they had 14,070 representatives. They are a branch of 
thcDikhit tribe, and their traditions connect them with the Dikhits 
of Unao and the Bilkharias of Partabgarh, now represented by 
the taluqdara of Umri and Antu, Their history will be given later 
in dealing with their leading family. In time they spread over 
pargana Garwara, part of Ghiswa and small portions of Bari 
and Qariat Mendha. Some still style themselves Dikhits, for at 
the last census there wore 756 persons of that name in the 
Machhlishahr and Mariahu tahsils. The Nandwaks, too, do 
not appear in the last census report, though in 1891 they 
numbered 9,077. They are said to be Kachhwahas or else Bais 
by descent, and to have occupied almost all Mariahu, Barsathi 
and Gopalapur. The first of these is covered with traces 
of Nandwak forts, mostly destroyed by Balwant Singh, who 
endeavoured to reduce the tribe to subjection, though they 
recovered their lands under the British Government ; their chief 
families reside at Nigo, Bireri Muhammad pur and Newaria. 
The Bachgotis numbered 4,095 souls in 1901, chiefly in tahsil 
Machhlishahr, They are akin to the many families of Sultan- 
pur and Partabgarh, and their settlements in Jaunpur are probably 
later than those in Oudh. Their history is given at length in 

e 
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Tho annual average receipts from registration for the five years 
ending in 1906 were Rs. 11,794, and the expenditure for the same 
period was Rs. 5,337 annually. 

A table given in tho appendix shows tho annual receipts Stamps* 
and charges on account of stamps for each year since 
1891.* The figures call for little comment, and the annual 
variations are of no great importance. Tho rise in tho sale of 
non-judicial stamps between 1894 and 1898 is probably duo to a 
series of bad seasons, while the increase in tho income from court- 
fee stamps in the following year may be attributed to the numer- 
ous transactions effected in anticipation of the Tenancy Act of 
1901. As a rule tho judicial stamps sold are of small value, though ; 

occasionally there is a demand for the higher grades, as was the 
case, for example, in 1904, when the litigation over the Siiigia- 
mau estate began. The average receipts from 1891 to 1900 wore 
11s. 1,86,000 annually, 72*7 per cent, being derived from judicial 
stamps ; while the corresponding figures for the next five years 
were Rs. 1,90,860 and 70 per cent. Tho general rise in stamp 
income may 1)0 estimated from the fact that tho average total 
receipts from 1876 to 1880 were only Rs. 98,900 per annum. 

The history of income-tax administration has been the same income- 
as in Benares and other parts of tho United Provinces. Tho tax now ? 

collected under Act II of 1886, and the returns for tho whole dis- 
trict and each tahsll, as well as for Jaunpur city, arc shown 
separately in the append ix.j" Tho total sum realized is not largo, 
but this is only to be expected. Tho principal assesseos arc bankers, 
sugar manufacturers, pleaders, grain dealers, and perfumers. 
Money-lending and the manufacture of sugar are carried on in every 
tahsll, and some forty persons have extended their operations 
into other districts. On the other hand there are several branch 
firms of bankers, especially at Jaunpur andShahganj, whose head- 
quarters are at Benares and elsowhofo. Tho average total receipts 
for the whole district from 1891 to 1900 were Rs. 42,900 annually, 
and from 1901 to 1906 only Rs. 29,937. The decline is due to 
the relief given in 1903 by the exemption of incomes of 
Rs. 1,000 and under. Tho largest proportion is contributed by 
the Jaunpur tahsil, almost the whole of this coming from th e city 

• Appendix, table XU. | t Appendix, tables XIII and XIV, 
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the volumes dcaliu" with those districts. From the same stock 
come the liajkumavs, almost all of whose 5,240 representatives 
belong to the Khufahan tahsil, into which they spread from 
Sultaiipur, where their chief houses are those of Dera, Kurwai’ 
and Meopur. A few are Musalmans, and are known as 
Khanzadas, as also are the converted Bachgotis of Hasanpur in 
the Sultaiipur district. The Pan wars, 4,089 persons, are found 
in every tahsil, hut arc not of much importance: thoy occur in 
all the surrounding districts, but have nowhere attained a 
dominant position. 4. hero w'ore 4,022 Chandels, mainly along 
the Sai in the Mariahu and Jaunpur tahsils. They are said to 
have come to the district some four centuries ago from Cawnporo, 
the chief seat of the clan, and to have displaced the Bhars. 
Their talwjas of Khapraha and Bansafa, retained till the advent 
of British rule, have been lost to them, the former having gone 
to the Raja of Benares and the latter to Sheo Lai Dube of 
Jaunpur. The Bisons, like all others of that name, trace their 
connection through many generations with the house of Majhauli 
in Gorakhpur. They came about three hundred years ago and 
obtained the Badlapur tahiqa from the Baghels, though the 
existence of the latter in this district is very doubtful. They 
numbered 3,287 persons in 1901, nearly half of them being in 
the Mariahu tahsil. Their property has passed out of their hands, 
and most of the Bisons are now more tenants. Of the remaining 
clans the chief are the Gautams, numbering 2,410, mainly in 
Kirakat, but scattered throughout the district ; the Gaharwars, 
2,323, also found principally in Kirakat; Chauhans, 1,847, in 
Jaunpur and Khutahan; {Sombansis, 1,832, found in all tahsils 
and probably connected with the Partabgarh families ; 
Nikumbhs, 1,573, in Kirakat and elsewhere ; as well as Sura j- 
bansis, Kachhwahas, Sengars, Solankhis in Mariahu alone, and 
Pundirs in Jaunpur. Of those not included in the report of 
1901 mention may be made of the Sun wars, who are probably 
of Bhuinhar extraction and are found chiefly in Kuddupur and 
Par iawan of the Jaunpur tahsil; the Pachhtorias, who are also 
found in Ghazipur and are, perhaps, a branch of the Dikhits ; the | 
Monas, an ancient race, whose stronghold is in pargana Bhadohi 
of Mirzapur ; and the Chaupat-khambhs, who are not, it is said; 
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of Jaunpur, while next follows Khutahan, which contains the 
important market of Shahganj. The least amount is paid in the 
Kirakat tahsil. 

The existing postal arrangements are the outcome of develop- 
ment on the part of two separate institutions. One of these is the 
imperial post, which was started in the earliest days of British 
rule for the purpose of maintaining communication between the 
various hemlquartors stations. OflF these regular dak lines the 
only agency for the transmission of official correspondence was 
the police and It was not till 1817 that a district postal service 
was establisliod. This was under the control of the magistrate 
the original intention being merely to provide ready means of 
communication with outlying thanas : runners were provided by 
the zammdars, and postal stations were fixed at intervals of not 
more than ten miles. In 1833 a postal cess was introduced to pay 
for the runners and the local staff, thus shifting the burden of fu. - 
ms mg the men from the zamindars. An important step was 
taken in 184o, when the district dak was thrown open to the pub- 
ic ; but the entire management remained in the hands of the local 
officials till 1864, when it was transferred to the Postal depart- 
ment. Regular offices were established at places where such a 
step seemed necessary, and each was supplied with a staff of post 
men for the delivery of letters in the villages of each circle. The 
process of absorption, however, was carried out gradually, and 
only those offices wore taken over the existence of which would be 
warranted under the commercial principles of the post-office - and 
U -s not till 1906 that the district was finall/abolished.’ In 
1 81 there were U imperial and four district offices, the latter being 

at the distant villages of Bamhniaon, Barsathi, Surapur and 
Koeripur. fho list of all offices in 1907 will be found in the 
appendix. In addition to the head office at Jaunpur there are 
sub-offices at 15 places with 36 dependent branch offices; so that 
the district 18 unusually well supplied in this respect, no fewer 
than 17 offices having been added in the last ten years. As many 
as thirteen offices on or near the railway are in direct ooLZ 
cation with the travelling offices of the Railway Mail Service, but 

by means of runners. The local offices are worked in mo,t cases’ 
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Rajputs at all, but are of Brahman origin. Their tradition states 
that two Sarwaria Brahmans settled at Pathkhauli in this district, 
and that one married a Rajput woman, the daughter of Raja Jai 
Chand. For this reason he lost caste, and obtained the name 
of Chaupat-khambh, or the ruined pillar.” His descendants are 
now admitted as Rajputs, and are found in the Guzara, Pisara 
and Daryapar tappaa of tahsil Kirakat. Many other Rajput 
tribes are enumerated, but their numbers are very small, or else 
they belong to the doubtful Chhattri races which are so common 
in the eastern districts. 

The Koeris are the great market-gardening caste, taking 
the place of the Kachhis and Muraos of other parts. They 
numbered 48,840 persons, and occur in strength throughout the 
district, chiefly in the Jaunpur and Machhlishahr tahsils. They 
arc the most careful and laborious of all the cultivators, confining 
their attention to the more valuable crops and the best lands, so 
that their rents are naturally high. There are several subdivisions 
of Koeris, but the majority describe themselves as Kanaujias. 

The Kurmis come next with a total of 46,242 ; but they are 
very unevenly distributed, the great majority residing in the 
IMariahu and Machhlishahr tahsils. Most of them belong to the 
subcaste known as Patariha, as is also the case in Partabg’arh. 
They take a very high place among the agriculturists of the 
district and depend to a large extent on the industry of their 
womenfolk, who regularly work in the fields. Their proprietary 
holdings are insignificant, but as tenants they occupy a very 
large area. 

Little need be said of the remaining castes beyond a bare 
enumeration of the principal ones. Those occurring in numbers 
exceeding 20,000 persons are all well known, and require no 
special description. They comprise Lohars, 27,155, a higher 
figure than in any district save those of the Gorakhpur division j 
Kewats, 26,783, mainly in the Khutahan tahsil; Pasis, 26,735 
Kahars, 26,598 ; Bhars, 24,705, principally in Khutahan and 
Kirakat ; Banias, 23,713 ; Kumhars, 23,666 ; Gadariyas, 22,507 ; 
and Telis, 21,440. The Banias are far more numerous in the 
Khutahan tahsil than elsewhere, though they are found throughout 
the. district. Their chief subdivision is the Agrahari, 8,219 
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by zamiTvdars or residents, who receive allowances ranging from 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 10 per mensem, and their efficiency is fully equal to 
that of the departmental officials. The work of the|post-office in this 
district is constantly increasing, especially since the introduction 
of the rent and revenue money-order systems, which are utilised 
on a very large scale. The great number of emigrants, too, is 
illustrated by the extensive business in ordinary money-orders, 
the annual disbursements in theMariahu tahsil and in some other 
pargaiias far exceeding the revenue demand. 

Combined post and telegraph offices are maintained at Jaun- 
pur head office, Jaunpur civil station, Shahganj, Machhlishahr 
and Badshahpur, under the control of the Telegraph depart^ 
mcut. In addition there are railway offices at the various 
stations, so that ample provision exists for the needs of almost 
all parts of the district. 

The only municipality in the district is that of Jaunpur Munioi- 
itself. This had its origin in an administrative body known as 
the local agency, which was established under the presidency of 
the collector when the district first came into existence. The 
constitution of this body was copied from that of Benares; and it 
had tho control and disposal of local funds, such as rents, to 
which were afterwards added the proceeds of the house-tax and 
the revenue from the Jaunpur city lands. In 1868 the house-tax 
was abolished, and in its stead an octroi-tax was imposed on 
imports. This step followed on the constitution in 1867 of a 
municipal committee under Act XXVI of 1850. A further 
change ensued in 1868, when the elective principle was intro- 
duced, and other modifications, conferring extended powers and 
privileges, came in with Act XV of 1873. In 1884 the com- 
mittee was replaced by the municipal board, and since that time 
the changes have been few. The board consists of 17 members, of 
whom 13, including the chairman, who has invariably been the 
district magistrate, are elected, while two are nominated by Govern- 
ment and two hold their seats by virtue of their office. For some 
time there was a paid secretary, but the work is now conducted by 
one of the members. The details of receipts and expenditure for 
Oftch year since 1891 will be found in the appendix.’® Octroi is 
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persons coming under this head, principally in Khutahan and 
Jaunpur. Others are Kandus, 4,527, half of whom reside in 
Kirakat; Umars, 2,471, chiefly in Machhlishahr and Jaunpur; 
Kasaundhans, 1,158, in the same two tahsils ; Baranwals, 1,523, 
principally in Khutahan; and smaller numbers of Kasarwanis, 
Kaulupiiris, Agarwals and Rauniars. Other castes occurring in 
numbers exceeding 10,000 persons are Lunias, 19,189 ; Kayasths, 
16,906, drawn for the most part from the great Sribastab subdivi' 
Sion ; Dhol)i8, 14,830; Nais, 14,586 ; Mallahs, 14,582, this figure 
being surpassed only in Agra and Gorakhpur ; and Kalwars, 
14,202. After these follow Bharbhunjas, Sonars, Bhuinhars, 
Barais, Halwais and Musa bars, to the number of over 5,000 in 
each case. They are all fairly evenly distributed save the Bhuin- 
hars, who are strongest in Jaunpur and Kirakat, this being about 
the western limit of their territory. They are priictically confined 
to pargana Daryapar, the south-western corner of Bealsi and the 
Utlvqa of Dauurua in Kariat Dost : all of them are agriculturists 
and they are far more backward than their caste-fellows further 
east, iho castes with over a thousand representatives include 
Dharkars, who are almost the same as Dorns and are more 
numerous in Mirzapur and Basti alone; Khatiks, Bhats, 
Barhuis, ^ Malis, F aqirs of various denominations, Baris and 
Binds. These all are common in the eastern parts of the 
pro\ inces ; nor do any of the remainder require separate mention, 
and it is sufficient to refer to the articles on the several tahsils for 
a more detailed account of the composition of the population 
in the various parts of the district. 

The census returns show that 88*7 per cent, of the 
usa mans are 8unnis, 9*6 per cent, are Shias and the remainder 
are ollowers of minor sects, in most cases named after some local 
aint.^ The number of Shias is unusually large, being exceeded 
on y in Moiadabad, Lucknow and Muzaffarnagar, all of which 
ave \ery much greater Muhammadan populations. Many of 
lie ix'spectable Miisalraans of Jaunpur and the town of 
belong to this denomination; but in the rural 
oca 1 les unnis greatly preponderate save in a few villages, 

^ 1. Bannu in the Jaunpur tahsil, and Ranimau 

• u au 1 in Khutahan, Strained feeling between the two 
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4>he princip^ Boilrce df .incjome, and is supplemented by rents of 
lands and bouses^ juarltet dues and small miscellaneous items. 

In 1866 the towns of Zafarabad and Badshahpur were brought 

under the operations of Act XX of 1856, and in the following 
year Shahgauj, Kirakat, Machhlishahr and Mariahu were added 
to the list. Tho number remained unchanged till 1907, when the 
Act was withdrawn from Badshahpur and Shahgauj, which were 
declared notified areas under Act 1 of 1900. Their affairs are 
now administered by a small local committee, under tho presid- 
ency of the tahsildar. As in tho Act XX towns, the income is 
derived maiidy from tho house-tax, the proceeds being devoted 
to tho upkeep of a conservancy staff, the maintenance of a force 
of chaukidara for watch and w'ard, and minor local improve- 
ments. Details of tho receipts and expenditure in each case 
Will be found in the several articles on tho towns in question. 
The Sanitation Act has been extended to these tou ns, and also 
to Singramau, Khcta Sarai and Baragaon in tho Khutahan 
tahsil. Section 34 of tho Police Act is in force at Shahgani and 
Machhlishahr. 

Apart from tho administration of these towns, tho local 
affairs of the district arc managed by the district boanl. This 
wtw originally known as the district committee, a body formed in 
1871 from tho various small committees entrusted with the care 
of local roads, postal arrangements, educational and other 
institutions. Tho committee became the district board in 1883, 
with widely extended functions, taking over tho secondary 
schools, dispensaries and a considerable part of tho work hitherto 
undertaken by tho Public Works department. The members 
wore chosen partly on the elective principle, one being returned 
annually from each local or tahsil board for a term of three yeans, 
and partly by nomination. In 1900 tho local boards were 
abolished and the members elected direct : various other reforms 
were effected, especially in the direction of freer financial con- 
trol. There are now 21 members, of whom 15 are elected, the 

others comprising the district magistrate and the subdivisional 
officers. There are general committees for education, public 
works, finance and public health, which comprise the most 
impoftaht functions of the board. The itkcome aucT expenditure 
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under the chief heads for each year sfe3e i89l \^ill lie found in ^ 
the appendix.* f' . * ^ 


In the early days of British rule almost the only schools in Eduoa- 

, *' tion, 

the district wore the indigenous Arabic and-Sanskrit institutions, 
which were the relics of the time when Jauiipur was celebrated 
for i"s cla^siial learning. Vernacular oluiation was very : 

defective, and the schools were of an ephemeral character, without , 

any supervision or oncouragemoiit on the part of Government. f 

Su ‘h efforts as were made were directed towards the advance- 
ment of oriental learning, and about the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century an Arabic madrasa was started at Jaunpur, to 
which a Sanskrit class was subsequently added, certain professors ‘ 

from tlio Benares College being deputed to Jaunpur for the pur- 
pose. In 1830 a free school was opened by public subscription 
aided by a grant of Rs. 1,000 from Government, and the money 
raised was invested in three villages. The school, which >va8 i 

located in the Atala Masjid, did not flourish, and in 1841 it was 
taken over by the Church Missionary Society, deprived of its 
undenominational character and removed to new quarters at - 

^V(dlandganj. After being destroyed in the Muitiny and again I 

by the floods of 1871 it was re-started in the city, near the Atala ' 

Masjid. Since then it has continued to do excellent work and I 

bears a very good reputation : it is now' a high school, the pupils A 

reading up to the entrance standard. The old madrasa lingered I 

on till 1870, when it was converted into a regular school for the 
teaching of English as well as the vernaculars and the classical I > 

languages. It was raised to the status of a middle school in 1876, ^ ? 

and in 1880 it was moved from its old quarters in the Atala t. I 

Masjid to a new house in the heart of the city under the name of f f 

the zila school. The next year an entrance class was added and r | 

the staff greatly strengthened. A boarding-house for Hindu L | 

pupils w'as built in 188G and one for Musalraans in 1891, The 
attendanje has risen steadily, and is now about 200. The 
school was affiliated to the Allahabad University in 1901 for the 
purpose of the school final examination. 

These are the only institutions in which English is taught, Vernacu* 

The first edu cational report dealing with Jaunpur is that of 1846, whoolst 
• Appendix, taV.le.XV.^ 
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when there were 46 indigenous schools in the city, 38 of these being 
for the teaching of Persian and Arabic, and the rest for Hindi ■ 
scholars ; while in the rural areas there were 74 schools, 56 being 
Persian and 18 Hindi. The total number of pupils was 892, or 
little more than seven to each school, and the quality of the 
instruction given may be estimated from the fact that the average 
pay of the teachers was Rs. 3-7-0 per mensem. It was not till several 
years had passed, however, that schools were ostablished by Govern- 
ment, and then the work was destroyed by the Mutiny. In May 
1856 four tahsili schools wore opened at Kirakat, Machhlishahr, 
Mariahu and Shahganj, and the halqahandi system was applied 
to 13 village schools, while 120 private schools were in existence 
at the same time. A fresh start was made in March 1858, when 
middle schools wore opened at Shahganj, Mariahu and Machhli- 
shahr, and these were followed by others at Badshahpur and 
Kirakat in 1860, and at Gaura Badshahpur in 1863. The village 
schools were restarted on the halqahandi system in 1859, so that 
by 1866 there were the six tahsili schools with 341 pupils, 90 
village schools with 2,306 on the rolls, 13 girls’ schools with an 
attendance of 168, and 111 private or indigenous institutions 
with 976 scholars. In 1868 the school at Ba'ishahpur was 
reduced to the status of a village school, but it recovered its posi- 
tion in 1874, that at Gaura Badshahpur having dropped out of 
the list in the previous year. In 1876 there were, in addition to 
the zihi school and the Church Missionary Society’s high schools, 
five tahsili, 99 halqahandi and six girls’ schools supported by 
Government, with a total of 4,821 pupils. There were also four 
municipal schools, the firstdating from 1873 ; three mission schools 
at Jaunpur and Zafaral)a<l ; a private middle school at Jaunpur, 
which afterwards became the tahsili school j and 62 indigenous 
schools. The number on the rolls of all schools in the district 
was 6,355. In 1886 the middle schools numbered seven in all, 
including those at Jaunpur and Zafarahad, with 480 pupils, wdiile 
the Government village schools were 128 with an attendance of 
5,122. During the next ten years little progress was made, and 
several of the less efficient schools were closed ; for in 1896 there 
were but six middle schools, that at Badshahpur having once more 
dropped out of existence, and 102 primary schools, the total 
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number of scholars being 4,633. Latterly there has been a 
great improvement, as will be seen from the figures given in 
the appen lix.* Accompanying the t^Me will be found a list 
showing all the schools in the district in 1907. There were then 
two high schools and middle schools at Jaunpur, Machhlishahr, 
Zafarabad, Kirakat, Shahganj and Mariahii, for the purpose of 
secondary education, the total average attendance being 1,358 ; 
others have recently been started at Chandwak and Rampur 
Dhanua. The district board schools were 106 in number, 44 of 
these being of the upper primary type, with an aggregate of 8,675 
scholars. In*addition to these there were 73 aided schools, with 
3,068 pupils in attendance ; as well as three maintained and three 
aided by the Jaunpur municipal board, with 215 boys. The 
girls* schools were 15 in number, one being supported by the 
municipality, five belonging to the district board and nine 
others being aided by the latter authority ; the total average 
attendance at these schools was 303. Besides those shown in 
the list there are several small private schools, chiefly for 
the purpose of giving instruction in Sanskrit and Arabic, the 
most important being the Arabic schools in the great mosques of 
Jaunpur. 

Though Jaunpur is still behind the other districts of the Liter*<^ 
division in the matter of education the progress achieved of late 
years has been very considerable, and is illustrated by the census 
returns. In 1881 only 4*1 per cent, of the male population could 
read and write; while in 1891 the proportion had risen to 4*8 
and in 1901 to 5‘36 per cent., the latter figure being very little 
below the general average for the provinces. Similarly in the 
case of females the proportion was *07 per cent, in 1881, rising 
to *12 in 1891 and *14 per cent, at the last census. Of the whole 
population therefore 2*69 per cent, are literate, and though this is 
a very low rate, it shows a distinct improvement on the results 
hitherto achieved. As is only to be expected, the Musalman 
community is much better educated than the Hindu. The former 
has 8*69 per cent, of its males and *21 per cent, of females 
returned as literate, while the corresponding figures for the Hin- 
dus are 6*03 and *11 per cent. Jaunpur is the only one of the 
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eastern districts in which Urdu or, rather, the Persian character is 
known to any extent, but none the less the great majority of 
literate persons know the Nagri script alone, as is indeed the case 
in most districts of tho provinces. 

The hospitals and dispensaries under tho management of tho 
district board are six; in number. The chief is that at Jaunpur, 
in the charge of an assistant surgeon ; it is located in tho heart of 
tlio city, and is a well-equipped institution, the main building 
dating from 1877, while an operating-room has recently been 
added. Tho next in order of foundation is that at Machhlishahr : 
it is in need of a suitable building, and the want is likely to bo 
soon supplied by tho landholders and other residents of tho 
neighbourliood. Tho Shahganj dispensary also was started 
before 1880, and a new building was commenced in 1905. This 
was followed by that at Mariahu, the present hospital having 
been built by subscription in 1905. The Singramau dispensary 
was established by Kai Randhir Singh Bahadur, whoso estate pays 
the whole of the local guarantee. The sixth and last was opened 
at Kirakat in 1906, a commodious building having been 
provided out of public subscriptions. These are all popular and 
efficient institutions, and for the three years ending in 1906, the 
average nulnber of persons treated was 73,800 annually. Except 
in the sadr dis[)onsary at Jaunpur and that at Mariahu, there 
is no accommodation for indoor patients. Mention has already 
been made of the mission hospital for women at Jaunpur and 
the dispensary at Kirakat, both of which are purely private insti- 
tutions. So, too, is the dispensary at Kheta Sarai, maintained by 
Saiyid Munawwar Ali, but this is now in a moribund condition. 
There is a railway hospital at Jaunpur, and tho usual police and 
jail dispensaries. 

All the cattle-pounds in the district, with the exception of 
that belonging to the municipal authorities at Jaunpur, are under 
the control of the district board, which derives an annual profit 
from this source of about Rs. 850. The first pounds were started 
soon after the Mutiny and were managed by the magistrate up to 
1891, when their administration was handed over to the board. 
They are located at all the police stations, excepting Gulzarganj 
atid ixIho isrt G^ura BadsfaahpuT. The latter Antes 
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from 1906 only, in which year the old pound at Zafarabad was 
abolished. There is a miiharrir in charge of each pound, 
the post being usually hold by some local ofllcial, such as the 
schoolmaster or postmaster. 

There are very few nazul properties, either in Jaunpur itself Nazul 
or in the district, with the OK:eoptiou of the land taken up for 
ordinary administrative purposes in the shape of roads, post- 
offices, police-stations, schools and the like. Apart from these, ; 

there is a small area covering the site of an old fort at Tejgarh in 
tahsil Mariahu : the land is under cultivation, and the rent is 
credited to Government. In the city the principal nazul 
properties comprise tlie fort and the bridge with its shops on the 
island and on either side : the usufruct has been made over to the 
municipality. The Jaunpur city lands, which include the actual 
town site and the immediate environs, are not, properly speaking, 
wxzid at all, but minute revenue-paying mahaU, For some 
reason or other they were altogether omitted at the permanent ' 

Settlement, and even at the revision of 1839-41 they were left 
untouched, apparently from the fear of disturlmnces should any 
attempt bo made to deal with them. Subsequently, however, the i 

master was taken in hand, and in 1850 it was ordered that a 
moderate assessment of not more than 50 per cent, of the rental ^ 

should be imposed, the revenue to be devoted to the improvement < 

of the city. This was completed by 1853, when the demand was | 

lixed at Ks. 1,688. After the Mutiny various settlements were | 

made, both by the collectors as local agents and by the f 

municipality : the fact being that the land was considered nazul f 

instead of tauftr^ or land held in proprietary right which has escaped ' : 

assessment. A proper settlement was made in 1882, when ; > 

revenue, assessed on proprietary holdings and assigned to the ' 

municipality, was distinguished from rents paid direct to the 
municipality or to Government. The total income was then 
1,651 as revenue and Ks. 8,733 as rents. Another settlement 
^vas made between 1887 and 1891 of lands that had been brought 
under cultivation recently, and occasional plots are assessed even 
uow when occasion demands. 
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Arateiials for the early history of Jaunpur are not yet forth- 
coming, and little is known beyond the fact that there stood a 
city in ancient days on the banks of the Gumti, occupying the 
.site ol the present town. Even its name, however, is uncertain, 
and many arguments have been advanced as to the derivation 
of Jaunpur. Brahmans derive the word from Jamadagni, a 
famous vishif and assort that the place was called Jamadagni- 
pura, in support of their contention pointing to the sthana of 
the saint at Jamaitha, on the right bank of the Gumti, about 
half-^\ay between Jaunpur and Zafarabad. It is practically 
certain that the present name is of Musalman origin, being 
derived from Jutia, the name of Muhammad bin Tughlaq, in 
whose honour the place was founded by Firoz Shah. The story 
go< 8 that when the latter was building his new city the form of 
his cousin appeared to him in a dream, and begged the Sultan 
to commemorate the name of Juna in this manner. That the 
action involved a change of appellation seems to bo proved by the 
fact that even to this day the common people do not use the word 
‘Jaunpur but call it Jawanpur, or Jamanpur. On an inscription 
found in Bundelkhand by Mr. Ommaney, a former collector of 
t IS district, occurs a reference to Javanapura on the Gumti.'' 

^0 identification is tempting, as also is that with Yavanendra- 
P^ra men; .oned in the Earivamsa ; but it has not yet been proved 
at a Yavana or Yona colony from the north-west of India ever 
^^ame so far east, unless indeed the Kushans may be thus desig- 
name on one of the pillars of the Lai Darwaza Masjid 
as \ General Cunningham as Yamonyayampura or else 

Jau was believed to be an old name of 

opinion must be rejected, as the correct reading 

Ayodhyapura. 


The name 
J aunpur. 
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Hindu' tnidition states that -when Earn Chandra was 
reigning at -Ajodhya this district was held by a giant, naine l 
Kerala', ira or Kerar Bir, and that war ensued l)etween the two 
rulers in which Kerar Bir was slain. The giant demon’s name 
is preserved in the Kerar muhalla of the town and his shrine 
stands on the left bank of the Gumti, at the foot of the south- 
west slope of the mound on which stands the fort of Jaunpur, 

In the shrine is an image bearing a vague resemblance to a 
human trunk, though it has been suggested that the shapeless 
mass really represents the contour of the fort-mound when this 
w'as crowned by the temple believed to have been built about 
1108 by Vijaya Chandra of Kanauj and destroyed by hbroz, in 
order to utilize the stones for his now fort. The demolition 
the old Hindu buildings was indeed so complete that hardly a 
vestige of them now remains. The great Musalmaii structures in 
Jaunpur are very largely built out of the stones of the earliei' 
temples and palaces, the carved or inscribed fams being in mo.st 
cases turnml inwards. Some of the material was brought by 
river from Benares ; but it is probable that the bulk of it was 
derived locally, from either Jaunpur itself or Zafarabad, and it 
is no exaggeration to say that tho early history of the town lies 
hidden in the walls of tho grand mosques of the 8harqi Dynasty. 

Ifie problem offered by ancient Jaunpur is further com- ' 
plicated by tho jirosence, at a very remote period, of a second 
considerable town occupying the site of tho more modern Zafar- 


aliad. It is not clear whether tho two places existed side l>y, 
side from the first : it is, perhaps, more reasonable to suppose that 
Jaunpur was abandoned for Zafarabad and that afterwards, on 
more than one occasion, tho process was reversed ; so that when 
one was floniishing the other was in a state of comparative 
uisignificance. It has frequently been asserted that one at 
oast of the old buildings in Zafarabad is of Buddhist origin, 
but this contention, if not actually disproved, is at all events 
tiy doubtful , and in fact none of the old carvings there or in 
aunpuj ap|Kai to go hack even to the Gupta period. The 
eaily histoiy of Zafarabad, too, rests on a conjectui^e as to its 
pre-Muhammadan name. Some two miles to the north is an 
lusignificjint village called Manaicha; and Brahman, tradition, 
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supporte I by two IliiKlu manuscripts still in existence in the 
town, states that Zafarabad was called Manaichh, the fort being 
known distinctively as Asni. Now Loth these names occur in 
the Musalman historiesptfiu former appearing variously as 
Aranaj, Munj, Manj, Mai)aj, Mih and Bhij.* In 409 H., or 
1019 A. D., Mahmud of Ghazni drove Jayapala, the ruler of the 
Punjab, across the Jumna and gradually pursued him to 
^^|\anmij, whence ho crossed to the north side of the Ganges to 
sc'k refuse with his dependent vassals. In order to save his 
life he appears to hav(3 [)rocoeded to JVFanaichh to implore 
tlie proto jtion of Cdiandra Pala, Kaja of Benares. Thither he was 
piiisiio I by Mahmud, who, accoi*ding to local tradition, captured 
Katagarh, a small fort the remains of which are pointed out to 
\ho nort\ of the Zafaral:)a 1 bazar. lie then proceeded to Asi, 
where Chandra Pala was slain. This Asi is probably hot the same 
place as the later Asni but may, perhaps, be Ajaigarh in 


..... O ^ 

Puiidodkhand or even Benares, the capture of which is persisw 
ontly ascribed in legend to AFahmud.f 

The traditional history of Saiyid Salar Masaud, the youthful 
liLi u and saint, states that ho despatched Malik Fazal from his camp 
at Satrikh against Benares and that he passed through Zafarabad. J 
Iho inhabitants of that town still point out tombs of some of the 
Musalmans who were slain there, but the wdiole stoi y is extremely 
doul)tful. The expedition to Benares rests on little support, and 
IS almost certainly confused with the raid executed in 1033 by 
Ahmad Nialtigin.§ 

Between 1019 and 1097, indeed, our knowledge of the history 
<4 these parts is very scanty. The Hindu chiefs in the Ganges 
valley were constantly fighting among themselves for supremaSy, 
and probably Manaichh changed hands more than once. In 
BhJT Chandra Deva, a Gaharwar general, acquired the sovereignty 
<^f Kanauj and his successors appear to have spread their conquests 
Jaunpur, for by the time of Vijaya Chandra, fourth in 
>4LScent from Chandra Deva, the Gaharwars had thoroughly 
established their rule in the lower valley of the Gumti. This ruler 
l^sconded the throne about 1168; and by that time a large city 
^^d sprung up to the west of the present Jaunpur, containing tjie 
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great Khas Hauz tank by the Khutahaii roatl, several temples 
land a palace. A large mound, now known as the Vijaya Mandil 
land crowned by the tomb of Pir Damki, stands in the village of 
^ Pemrajpur on the Gumti, covering about five acres and reaching 
a height of about 50 feet. Around it and in Pemrajpur are many 
blocks of stone lying about, some of them carved, while the fields 
as far as the Khas Hauz, a mile to tho north-cast, and the Lai 

i Darwaza, an equal distance to the north, are thickly strewn with 
broken dShris and pottery. Vijaya Chandra’s name is connected 
with several temples, now replaced by mosques, and also with the 
construction of fort Asni in Zafarabad. 

Of tho state of the district at this epoch wo know but little. 
Tho Rajputs were as yet far from Jiumerous, for tho tide of 
immigration from tho west was only just beginning to flow, and 
it was not till the full effects of the Musalman conquest were felt 
that the great clans began to establish now homes for themselves 
in Jaunpur. Pro})ably the earliest were tho Raghubansis, who 
claim descent from tho ancient kings of Ajodhya; and it is certain 
that members of this clan were to be found at a very early date 
in the nortli and east of Oudh and in the adjoining country. The 
traditional advent of tho Rajkumars and Bachgotis took place 
during the second half of the thirteenth century, and tho assertion 
has probably some foundation in fact. The Drigbansis, who are 
of Dikhit extraction, moved eastwards after the fall of tho Hindu 
kingdom of Kanauj, and tho Bisens of Partabgarh settled in 
those parts about the same period. The Bais of Mariahu also 
state that, their possessions in this district date from the thirteenth 
century, the story going that their ancestor, Mahipal Singh, 
married a daughter of one of tho last princes of Zafarabad. The 
Nandwaks came much later, probably not till Mughal days ; and 
the Chandels do not trace their residence in Jaunpur further back 
than tho time of tho Sharqi kings. This Rajput conquest was 
effected slowly and gradually, for the country was for long m 
the hands of the aboriginal races such as the Soiris, in the south- 
east, and the Bhars in other parts. Tho Soiris had their stronghold 
at Chandwak, and their possessions extended to the south and 
east over large part of the Benares division; but they have 
almost wholly disappeared, leaving no trace behind save the old 
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village mounds which are invariably called after them by the 
people.* J he Bhars are an c(jually mysterious people who arc 
found still in largo numbers, and seem to have held sway over an 
Immense tract of country. They were ruthlessly exterminated 
Loth by Rajputs and Musalmans; but In many cases they seem 
to havo offered a stout resistance, and even Husain Shah of 
Jaunpur had to lead several expeditions against the Bhars in the 
Ivcii Bareli district. Many of them, no doubt, changed their 
name and became assii^lated with various Hindu castes, and it 
has been suggested that in some instances their descendants 
actually ac(tuired Chhattri rank. Their possessions were split 
up into principalities of varying size, ono of the most important 
liaving its capital a^ Sultanpur. 

In 1194 Qutl)-ud-din Aibak, the general of Muhammad bin 
Sam, defeated Jaya Chandra, the son of Vijaya Chandra of 
Kaiiauj, on the Ijanks of the Jumna and slow him. The Raja 
had, however, previously forwarded his vast treasure to his son, 
IJdayapala, who was in charge of fort Asni in Manaiclih.f 
Qutl)-ud-din set off in pursuit of tho wealth which had escaped 
his hands, and tho prince lied ; the fort was stoutly defended by 
tho Rajput garrison, but was stormed and all the treasure was 
captured, though not before Saiyid Murtaza Kufi and many othei-s 
hatl been slain. Iho Sultan himself then arrived upon tho scone, 
and a great darbar was held in tho fort to which tho Hindu 
chieftains came to acknowledge their allegiauce.J; Before proceed- 
ing to Benares Muhammad installed as Raja in Manaichh, as 
tradition relates, a Gaharwar named Jait Singh, who had been 
dlwan to Udayapala, and his descendants held the place for a 
long period. Wo are expressly told that great destruction of 
temples and other buildings was wrought at Benares on this 
occasion, and it is probable that neither Zafarabad nor Jaunpur 
escaped a similar fate. Though the power of the Hindus was 
broken by this campaign it was not wholly effaced for some 
time. TheGaharwars continued to hold Zafarabad, and Lakhana, 
the eldest sou of Jaya Chandra, was in possession of tho country 
tound Chunar in 119G.§ The coinage of tho Kanauj kings 
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remained current at least as late as tKo time of Altamsh, for an 
inscription on a brick found in the district is the record of a loan 
in 1216 of 2,250 shadhoddihi drammas on some land liy two 
bankers of the city of Mayu, a name which has not yet l)ocn 
identified.* 

For a long period the historians are silent on the subject of 
this district, and no reference is to be found to Jaunpur or 
Manaichh till the reign of Ghias-ud-din TughliKp There is a 
tradition indeed that the mosque at Zafarabad, commonly known 
by the name of Shaikh Baran, was l)uilt, or rather reconstructed, 
in the year 711 H. ; l)ut this is almost certainly a mistake;, as is 
clear from what we know of subsequent history. The building 
bore an inscription recording its origin ; but this has been unfor- 
tunately lost, and it seems certain that instead of 711, which 
would place it in the reign of Ala-ud-(l in Muhammad, the tnio 
date is 721 or 1321 A. I). For this portion of the history W(' are 
largely indebted to a work known as iho Ma'mffjih DaruH! skiff, \ 
the manuscript of which is in the possession of Munshi Nur-ud- 
din, a resident of Jaunpur, who has rendered much assistance in 
collecting traditions relating to that place and Zafarabad. Its 
author was one Saiyid Darwesh, M ho is said to have died in 1)11 
H., though this is probably too early unless, perhaps, subsequent 
additions were made to the look, as it is narrated that Akbar 
visited the tombs of Bana Khan and Sheikh Salah. From this 
Avork wo are informed that in 1321 Ghias-ud-din sent Zafar, Ids 
third son, and Sadr-ud-din Makhdum Chiragh-i-IIind, his son- 
in-law, with six thousand men each to wrest Manaichh from the 
Kaja Sakit Singh, fourth or fifth in descent from Baja Jait Singh. 
The popular story states that no fighting took place, but that the 
town was obtained by the Musalmans as the result of a controversy 
on the merits of the Muhammadan faith. The Baja agreed that 
if beaten in debate the Musalmans should retire without fighting, 
but that if they proved successful the Hindus would beconic 
converts to Islam. The defenders of the Hindu faith were Jogi 
Jayapala, Palanatha Bir and Pandit Baladatta; while on the 
other side \vere Saiyid Asad-ud-din, styled Makhdum Aftab-i- 
Hind, his pupil Makhdum Qiyam-ud-din and Maulvi Bahrani. 

• J,A, S. B., 1850, p. 454. 
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Tho Musalmans wore victorious in the contest, and the three 
Hindu professors changed their creed; but the Raja fled within 
the walls of tho fort, and did not surrender till his three professors 
upbraided him with his breach of faith. It is added that as 
rooomponso for tho loss of his dominions ho was given Khera and 
Mangraur in tho Mirzapur district, where he built for himself tho 
fort now known as Saktisgarh. How far this story is true it 
would be difficult to decide; but it is certain that tho country was 
l)estowed in jagir on Zafar, wlio was appointecl ltdkim with 
hea* I quarters at Zafarabal, tho latter iiaino being given to tho 
to\vn to commomorato l)oth tho prince and his victory. It 
appears that his companion, 8adr-ud-din, died or was killed 
about the same time, for the inscription over the doorway to tho 
enclosure round his tomb bears the date 721 H. It is recorded 
that the place was repopulatod, suggesting that there had been 
great loss of life; that Zafar demolished the temples and built tho 
mosque to which Maulvi Bahrain was then appointed reader; and 
that bheikh Baran was a descendant of Bahram and afterwards 
repaired the structure. 

l.he death of Zafar is not mentioned, but throe years later Ain-ul- 
we are told that Tatar Khan, the foster-son of Ghias-ud-din, was 
ill chai'go of Zafarabad, and in company with tho Sultan made an 
expedition into Bengal against Nasir-ud-din of Lakhnauti and 
Bahadur Shah of Sunargaon.* The next governor seems to have 
been Ain-ul-mulk, an old courtier and associate of Muhammad 
ld.n Tughlaq. Together with his brothers, Shoikh-ullah and 
luihimdad, he held Oudh and Zafarabad for many years and 
subdued the rebels of those territories. His able administration 
and the peaceful state of tho country induced many of tho Dohli 
nobles to betake themselves with their families to his court and 
to leave tho dangerous atmosphere of tho capital, where the mad 
projects and cruelties of the Sultan had alienated a largo section 
his subjects. These frequent migrations at length caused 
suspicion, and Ain-ul-mulk was transferred as governor to 
Deogir ; but tho subadar suspected treachery and disobeyed tho 
order. In consequence a battle was fought at Dalmau on the 
Ganges, in which both of Ain-ul-mulk^s brothers were slain; but 
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he himself was pardoned and promoted to high employment, as 
it was considered that he had acted through mistake. Possibly 
this lenient treatment was extended to him on account of his 
ability in forwarding an immense amount of treasure, together 
with much grain and goods, to Dehli and Sargdwari, where the 
king was staying.* 

The histbry of Jaunpur becomes of more importance with the 
accession of Firoz Shah, the next Sultan of Dehli. In 1353 that 
monarch made his first expedition to Bengal against Haji Ilias, 
who had assumed the sovereignty under the name of Shams- 
ud-din and had gained possession of all the country as far west 
as Benares.f It is said that he took the route of Gorakhpur and 
Champaran, but probably ho returned l)y way of Zafarabad. 
At all events, when the second expedition was made in 1359 
against Sultan Sikandar, the son of Shams-ud-din, ho was 
compelled by reason of the rains to halt at Zafarabad. There 
he was struck with the suitability of the banks of the Gumti, 
whore the road crosses the river, for the position of one of the 
new cities which he had a mind to build. Orders were given 
for its erection, but the years in which work was actually begun 
and ended are not known. Probably it is safe to say that the 
foundation and completion of the city took place between 1359 
and 1364. It seems that after the rains of 760 H. he continued 
his progress eastwards and returned thence in the following 
year, when he again halted for a whole season. The official 
account states that he determined to call the town after Muham- 
mad bin Tughlaq, whose proper name was Juna, and that con- 
sequently it was styled Junapur. From that time forward the 
name was in constant use, but the matter is not wholly free from 
controversy. Firishta mentions Jaunpur in the reign of Balban, 
in the account of the^year 666 H. ; the JahaTiara records that 
the foundation took Jlace on the eastern march to Bengal, 
which corresponds with 760 H. • Xhair-ud-din, a writer of the 
nineteenth century, states that it was on the return march in 761 
H., the same account being given in the Tarikh-i-Muhammadi ^ 
while on the other hand Khair-ud-din also obtains the year of 
foundation from the words Shahr Jaunpv/ty which by objcid 
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reckoning gives 772 H., and further the Tarikh-i-Muhammadi 
gives 775 H. as the year of the foundation. It is certain, ho v, -ever, 
that both these years are incorrect, because in 765 H. Firoz had 
already founded the Atala Masjid. Another tradition informs 
us that Firoz gave to Zafarabad the name of Shahr-i-Anwar, or 
the city of light: but that the appellation never became popular 
and failed to supersede the older name. By ahjad the words 
Shahr-i-Anwar give 762 H. ; but it is doubtful whether the 
Sultan visited the place in that year, as after the rains of 761 
he set out for Jajnagar in Orissa, and did not return to Dehli 
till 764 H. * It is just possible that he made a rapid visit 
to Zafarabad in 762, in order to see what progress had been 
achieved with the building of Jaunpur: indeed one account of 
this somewhat confused period makes the Sultan return to , Dehli 
in that year.f 

The first governor of the city was the Sultan’s son, Zafar : 
but his tenure of office seems to have been very brief. In 1376 
whep a general change was made in tho various provinces, 
Jaunpur and Zafaraba 1 fell to the lot of another son, Shahzada 
Nasir Khan, otherwise known as Bahruz Sultani, who afterwards 
died in Jaunpur and was buried close to the grave of his nephew, 
Ala-ud-din. It is believed that these two nobles were the first 
and second hakims of the province, but no further record of their 
administration remains.! With tho successor of Ala-ud-din 
a new era opened. This person was a eunuch, named Malik 
Sarwar, who had been presentedW Sipah-Salar Rajab, brother I 
of Ghias-ud-din, to his (gra^so^ Muhammad bin Tughlaq. 
He rose to be Khwaja Sara, or head chamberlain, comptroller of / 
the elephant stables and governor of the city of Dehli. In 1389, ' 
when Nasir-ud-din Muhammad Shah bin Firoz ascended the 
throne, Sarwar was made Wazir under tho title of Khwaja-i- 
Jahan. He was displaced in the following year by Islam Khan, 
but regained his lost position in 1392 and continued in office 
under Sikandar and Mahmud. In 1393 the latter raised him 
to an even higher post of honour. “ Through the turbulence of 
the base infidels the affairs of the feofs of Hindustan had fallen 
nto Confusion, so Khwaj a-i-Jahan received the title of Malik- 
* H. I.. Ill, pp. 812, 3 i4‘. I f p. 11. I t Mi, IV, pp. 13, 28, 
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ush-Sharq, or king of the east; and the administration of all 
Hindustan, from Kanauj to Bihar, was placed in his charge. ' 
In the month of Rajah, 796 H.,* he projeeded to Hindustau 
with twenty elephants ; and after chastising the rebels of Etawah, 
Kol, Kahura-Katiil and the environs of Kanauj, ho went to 
Jaunpur. By degrees he got the feofs of Kanauj, Karra, Sandila, 
Dalmau, Bahraich, Bihar and Tirhut into his own possession. 

He put down many of the infidels and restored the forts which 
they had destroyed. The Rai of Jajnagar and the king of 
Lakhnauti now began to send to Khwaja-i-elahan the elephants 
which they used to send (as tribute) to Dehli.’^f The viceroy, 
whom Budaoiii styles Siiltan-ush-8harq, now declared his indo- 
pendeneb and assumed the title of Atabuk-i-Azam. Now this 
attitude might ultimately have come to nought had not Khwaja- 
i-Jahan most opportunely adopted as his own son Qaranful, a 

nephe w of the 8aiyid Khizr Khan.:[ : ^This Khizr Khan had 

olTtamed the feof of Multan from Eiroz Shah, but had been 
displaced by Sarang Khan. When, however, in 1399 Timur 
raided Dehli and drove out Iqbal Khan and the puppet king, 
Mahmud, he gave Multan and Dipalpur to Khizr Khan, whoso 
adherents gradually worked their way in the direction of Dehli 
till, at last, they prevailed over Iqbal Khan, who was killed in 
1406. Six years later Khizr Khan assumed the regal state, 
though being nominally the deputy of Timur he refrained from 
exorcising the prerogatives of full sovereignty. 

Now when Khwaja-i-Jahan died, in 1399, Qaranful pro- 
claimed himself ruler of the east undei the style of Mubarak 
Shah, raising the royal umbrella and striking coin in his own 
name, though no specimen lias yet been found. § He was certain of 
the support of Khizr IChan, but had still to reckon with Iqbal 
who himself had designs on the Dehli throne. The latter marched 
in 1401 towards Jaunpur and the rival forces met near Kanauj, 
separated from one another by the Ganges. After two months of 
inaction an accommodation was arrived at, and each returned to 
vhis capital. Shortly afterwards Mubarak died, and was succeeded 
by his brother, Ibrahim, whose earliest coins are dated in 803 H. 


m 
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Ibrahim was the greatest of the Jaunpur kings, but the history 
of h:s reign is little more than an account of various campaigns. 
Soon after his accession, Iqbal Khan returned to Kanauj, and 
this time took Sultan Mahmud with him. The latter made his 
escape from Iqbal’s camp, under the pretext of hunting, and 
repaired to the presence of Ibrahim, from whom ho hoped to 
obtain assistance in regaining his power. In this attempt ho 
faileil, for Ibrahim, dreading Mahmud’s presence among his own 
troops, refused him support and gave him a very cold reception. 
Mahmud, smarting under the robuff, returned to Kanauj and 
there installed himself in the place of the commander who had licen 
appointed by Mubarak. Leaving Mahmud in quiet possession the 
two armies moved to their respective capitals, and the war came to 
an end. At Kanauj Mahmud managed to collect a certain number 
of adherents, and in 1405 he was enabled to offer a successful 
ysistance to Iqbal Khan, who had attempted to oust him from 
Ins position. In the following year Iqbal Khan was slain in 
an attack on Khizr Khan and Mahmud proceeded to Dehli. 
Ihoreupon Ibrahim seize 1 bis opportunity, and in October 1406 
he crossed the Ganges and established himself opposite Kanauj ; 
■>ut on the approach of Mahmud ho retired, and it was not till 
the Sultan was well on his way towards Dehli that ho once more 
besoigcd the town, which was surrendered to him after a blockade 
of four months. Ibrahim’s power was now thoroughly C-stablishod, 
and ho forthwith proceeded to attempt further conquests. After 
passing tho rainy season in Kanauj ho marched towards Dehli 
in the beginning of the cold weather of 1407, taking Sambhal 
and Bulandshahr on tho way. His progress was checked at 
the Jumna, for there he learnt that Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat had 
ilefeated the Sultan of Malwa and was coming to tho assistance 
of Mahmud ; and fearing an attack on his rear ho fell back on 
Jaunpur, tho conquered territories falling once again into the 
possession of the Dehli monarch. The danger of invasion from 
Ihe west, however, passed away, and in the same year Ibrahim 
Was at liberty to make war oh Raja Kans, otherwise known 
as Shahab-ud-din Bayazid Shah of Bengal* For many years 
a ter that date the kingdom of Jaunpur enjoyed comparative 
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peaoe. When Mahmud of Dehli died, in the beginning of 1413, 
Ibrahim made an attempt on Kalpi ; but little was effected, and he 
does not seem to have been inclined to match himself against 
Daulat Khan Lodi, the successor of Iqbal Khan in the management 
of the Dehli empire. Ibrahim employe! his leisure in adorning 
his capital with the magnificent buildings of which some remain 
to this day, though most of them wore razed to the ground by the 
ruthless hand of Sikandar. His court, too, was a haven of rest for 
many famous men of letters, chief among whom was Qazi Shahab- 
ud-din, a refugee from Dehli and the horrors of Timur^s invasion. 
Another noted name was that of Shah Madar, who died in 1438 
and was buried in a great tomb built for him by the Sultan at 
his native village of Makaiipur in the Cawnpore district. The 
security of Ibrahim was confirmed in 1414 by the victory of his 
uncle, Khizr Khan, who gained possession of Dehli and sent 
Daulat Khan Lodi in chains to the fort of Hissar Firuza. 

Khizr Khan died in 1421 and was succeeded on the throne of 
Dehli by his son, Saiy id Mubarak. With the latter Ibrahim does not 
seem to have been on good terms ; but the peace was kept till 1427, 
when the Jaunpur Sultan set out against Kalpi, which, though 
nominally a part of the Malwa kingdom, was in reality debate- 
able ground between the eastern and western monarchies. He 
was joined on the march by Muhammad Khan, a rebel of Biana, 
who had made his escape from Dehli ; but his onward course was 
stayed by the approach of Mubarak’s army. Mukhlis Khan, a 
Jaunpur general and, according to Firishta, Budaoni and the 
author of the Tarikh-i-Miihxmmadiy a brother of Ibrahim, was 
compelled to fall back from Etawah to his sovereign’s camp at 
Burhanabad, whence Ibrahim proceeded towards the Jumna. Near 
Etawah he was met by the forces of Mubarak, which had marched 
from Atrauli in Aligarh, and after three weeks of skirmishing 
a great but indecisive battle was fought on the right bank of the 
river, near Etawah, in March or April 1428. Ibrahim then 
retired but was pursued to Gudrang, a place on the right bank 
of the Jumna opposite Eapri, whence Mubarak turned off in the 
direction of Gwalior, while the Jaunpur troops retreated to their 
capital. Peace ensued for four years, but in 1432 Ibrahim once 
more attacked Kalpi. , He was op^ed by Hoshang Qhori of 
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Malwa, and was cotniielled to retire on hearing that his com- 
munications were threatened by Mubarak. Two years later 
both his rivals died; but Ibrahim never again attempted to get 
possession of the coveted stronghold, although in 1437 ho seized 
several parganas belonging to Dehli, apparently in the vicinity 
of Gwalior.* 

Ibrahim’s long reign terminated in 1440, when he was 
succeeded by his eldest son, Mahmud. The latter’s first expedi- 
tion seems to have been directed towards Bengal, for, though the 
exact date is not recorded, we are told that about 1442 the 
ruler of Jaunpur had invaded the eastern country, and that the 
Baja of Kalikot had, in consequence, sent representations to 
Shahrukh Shah of Persia, who in return for some former act of 
friendship ordered the Jaunpur monarch to desist or take the 
consequences, which command seems to have been promptly 
olieyed.f Mahmud next turned his attention to Kalpi, then hold 
on behalf of Sultan Mahmud Khilji of Malwa. Mahmud of 
Jaunpur represented to the latter that his governor was not a 
true believer, and on this ground obtained permission to attack 
tlio place. Once in possession Mahmud refused to vacate the 
fortress, whereupon the king of Malwa sent an ambassador to 
Jaunpur informing him that the rightful owner of Kalpi waa 
Kasir Khan, the son of Qadir Khan, who had been granted the 
place in perpetuity by Sultan Hoshang. To this message Mahmud 
sent no reply, and war ensued. The two armies mot in January 
1446 near Irich in the Jhansi district ; the Jaunpur forces M'ere 
outflanked, and Mahmud consequently came to terms, with the 
result that Kalpi was restored to Nasir Khan. After this 
Mahmud devoted his energies to the suppression of a rebellion in 
the neighbourhood of Chunar, subsequently extending his authority 
eastwards in the direction of Orissa. In 1446 Muhammad 
nn Parid, the nephew and successor of Mubarak Shah, died and 
was succeeded by his son, Ala-ud-din Alam, The latter was a 
prince of no capacity, and the real power was concentrated in 
t e hands of the Lodi noble, Bahlol Khan. Profiting by the 
confusion which prevailed in that direction Mahmud contem- 
plated an advance on Dehli. Such action was fully expected as 
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early as 1447, and a false report spread in that year had greatly 
alarmed Ala-ud-diri ; but the real advance did not take place 
till 1452, when Bahlol, who in the previous year had assumed 
the sovereignty with the consent of Ala-ud-din, waj^ absent at 
Bipalpur in the Piinjab. The immediate reason for this course 
is said to have been the fact that Mahmud^s wife was a sister of 
the deposed Sultan, though another account makes her his 
daughter.* The claims of Mahmud were, however, little better 
than those of Bahlol, the nephew, son-in-law, and chief supporter of 
that Islam Khan by whom Iqbal Khan was slain. Mahmud was 
joined by Darya Khan Lodi, then governor of Sambhal, who was 
a cousin of Bahlol. Doubting his fidelity, and also being alarmed 
by the new^s of Bahlol’s advance from the west, Mahmud thought 
it more prudent to retire: and during the retreat his rear^guard 
was cut up, with the loss of seven elephants and its commander, 
Fateh Khan. A few years of peace followed till 1456; but then 
Bahlol turned his arms into the cnemy^s country, marching 
through the Doab and reducing Etawah. Instigated by Juiia 
Khan, a Dchli noble who had gone over to the side of Jaunpur 
and had been appointed governor of Shamsabad, Mahmud hastened 
to oppose him. The armies met near Etawah, but before .any 
engagement took place a treaty was concluded by w^hich it was 
deluded that the country between the two kingdoms was to 
remain as it existed in the days of Mubarak Shah and Ibrahim, 
and that Shamsabad should afterwards be handed over to Bahlol. f 
Mahmud then returned to Jaunpur and Bahlol set ofiF towards 
Dehli ; but before the latter had proceeded many marches BahW ' 
suddenly returned and seized Shamsabad forthwith. Hostilities 
were at once renewed, but while the two armies were confronting 
one another Mahmud died in camp near Shamsabad, after a reign 
of twenty years. 

This occurred in the beginning of 1469, though the chronology 
is somewhat confused. The successor to the throne of Jaunpur 
was Bhikan Khan, who assumed the title of Muhammad Shah. 
A treaty was patched up with Bahlol, and the two kings returned 
to their capitals; but before Bahlol reached IJlehli his wife, Shams 
Khatun, hearing that her brother, Qutb fehah, had been Carried 
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off a prisoner to Jaunpur, urged him. to return and prooure his 
release. Bahlol accordingly retraced his steps towards Shams- 
abadjbut his movement had been anticipated by Muhammad 
who had already reinstated Juna Khan as governor and was 
encamped near Rapri. Even at this early date JMuhammad had 
alienated his nobles by his cruel disposition and irrital.lo temper. 
Ho had, too, a constant dread that they would depose him and 
raise one of his four brothers, Hasan, Husain, Jalal or Ibrahim 
to the throne in his place. In order to secure his position he 
sent an order to the kotw.l of .Jaunpur to put Hasan to death, as 
Will as Qutb Khan ; but ho was informed that the order could 
not bo oxccuted so long as they were so carefully guarded hy his 
inothm-, Bibi Raji. The Sultan, therefore, invited the latter to 
join him in camp under pretext of an amicable discussion, but at 
v.inauj she heard of Hasan’s murder and refused to jiroceod a 
s ep 111 , or. Husain and Jalal, in camp with Muhammad 
bianng lest they might share the fate of their brother, took 
Huraei hate action. They spread a false report that Bahlol 
ntomled to attack the Jaunpur camp on a particular night, with 
he result that Husain n as despatched with 30,000 cavalry and 

Husaif ^ r*' to intercept him. On leaving Muhammad’s camp, 
ilusain advanced a short distance and halted ; and Bahlol 
peiceiving the division of the enemy’s forces, attacked Husain’ 
Retreated towards Kanauj. There he was received with open 

invited Jalal Proclaimed himself king.* JJe then 

ed .Jalal to join Inm, but on the way the prince was taken 

souol ^)y Bahlol. Muhammad then retreated, with Bahlol in 

t ree ro7 W the Ganges at Rajgir by the 

part f brothers, nobles and the greater 

Bibi defenceless in single combat, since 

of the armour-bearer to remove the points 

flight personal equipment, Muhammad took to 

accordimr t '“glorious reign of five months, and 

ding to one account was buried at Dalmau.t 

years eoncluded a truce with Bahlol for four 

l^"hanged Qatb Khan Lodi for his brother, Jalal Khan, 
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and married Malika Jahan, the daughter of Ala-ud-din Alam, 

^vho was now living in retirement at Budaun. We know very 
little of the first sixteen years of Husain’s reign, but it appears 
that ho was steadily engaged in consolidating his kingdom and 
extending his power. We are told that he put to death the nobles ^ 
who hal opposed his succession, that he invaded Orissa, laying 
that country waste and exacting tribute, and it also seems prob- 
able that lie brought under his sway the w^hole of Bundelkhancl 
and Baghelkhand, while in 146G he greatly enhanced his prestige 
and wealth by the conquest of Gwalior. His troubles began ^ 
when he turned his eyes in the direction of Dehli. In this project 
he seems to have been encouraged by his wife who, until her I 
marriage, probably liad never left Budaun and almost certainly 
know of Dehli only from the servants of her husband’s court. 
When opportunities occurred it is likely that the disaffected 
nobles, such as Mubarak Khan and others in the Doab, who had 
cast in their lot with Husain, made light of the attendant 
difficulties, and the king himself would appear to have anticipated 
but few obstacles in the enterprise. In 1473 he set out, doubtless, 
choosing that occasion because of Bahlol’s absence in the Punjab. 

The latter returned with all speed, and invoked the aid of Sultan 
Mahmud of Malwa ; but before the envoys had reached that place, 
Husain was already in the vicinity of Dehli, and Bahlol offered 
to surrender all the kingdom save the capital and its immediate 
neighbourhood. These terms Husain most foolishly refused, for 
Bahlol himself regretted the offer as soon as he had made it 
After awaiting his opportunity for some days the Lodi Suitalfi": 
surprised the Jaunpur camp with such success that Husain was v, 
glad to renew the broken truce for a period of three yfeara 
During this time the peace was kept, at least outwardly, for we 
learn that Bahlol gained over to his side Ahmad Khan Mewati, - 
an ally of Husain, while on the other hand Ahmad Khan Jalwani, \ 
governor of Biana, revolted from Bahlol and issued coin in the 
name of Husain. When the treaty expired, in 1476, Husain 


tookv^possession of Etaw'ah, and two years later he advance^ 
a^^nst Dehli with an immense army. He was met by B^Jol 
.1^ar Bbatwara, but a truce was again effected, AJ|pr a fe'V 
broke hia oath and once more advimol^ 
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Dehli, but with the same result, as he foil back without a battle 

:: tX' “■ ■-' 

_ Even then Husain could not bo persuaded to abandon his 
designs, of which Bahlol was kept fully informed. lu 1478 Ala 
ud.din Alam died at Budaun, and Husain, making the flit :; 
oremonies an excuse, seized the town, afterwards taking posses 
Sion of Sambhal and then proceeding towards Dehli. it March 

he Punjab. The Lodi thereupon sent Qutb IChg-n to patch up 
a peace, and on this occasion Husain was wisely contLt with 
adoption of the Ganges as the boundary between the two 
kingdoms. He retired to Jaunpur; but Bahlol, copying Z 
example of his antagonist, broke his oath, pursued thfretlinc^ 
force, plundered the baggage, and took prisoner many officers as 
we las Mahka Jahan. He then regained the Doab as Z Z 
Rapri where he came up with Husain; an obstinate battle was 

Husain could not, however, remain quiet under this defeat, and 
unce more Malika Jahan, who had been restored to him with 

wfth ho r : but these were rejeled, 

IosIh hi^^^ " near Sirsa, and 

treasure and was forced back on Rapri 
on^wed by Bahlol. A second battle ensued in which the jZ:! 

^ fortf^^were completely overwhelmed, Husain losing several 
JuLa Z escaping to the south side of the 

hife ot ^bo lent 

Kalt,- and accompanied him to Ranigaon, near 

ffro^H ®“blol followed him, on his way taking Etawah 

ZTZ’ Husain for the 

>^eot to the t! 7 compelling him to fly on 

'»onev an.1 f Panna, where the Raja provided him with 

Pursi : Jaunpur. Bahlol continued to 

Postetlon :f 7 Husain, and eventually took 

of which place Mubarak Shan Lohatii 
p ^lfointed governont This probably t^k plfe e H., 

,1 
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or 1478 ; but fehd matter is dou|;tful, since coiaa oi Husmtf rUU 
on without a bre^k to 880, though it is^fal* from cl^r 
of the last few y fears were issued at the eapitab^^^ ® 
almost eertaiii that Bahlol followed up his success of 885 as early 
as he coul 1 in the following year, after bringing h^s freSh tre^pps 
from Duhli, whither, we are told, he retired for a short period. 

The overthrow of Husain and the conquest of his wide 
dominions necessarily resulted in great confusion, which is fully 
reflected in the annals of the time. Niamat-ullah states that Qutb 
Khan, together with Khan Jahan I^odi and other chiefs, was left at 
Manjhauli — presumably Majhauli in Gorakhpur — while Firishta 
'gives Bisauli, apparently meuning the place of that name iu 
Budaun,* In 1486 Husain collected a large force, drove the 
Afghans from Jaunpur to Manjhauli, pursued them and reduced 
thpm to such straits that they wore compelled to seek aid from 
'mhlol. The latter sent his son Barbak eastwards and then 
"^ffbllowed in person, ejected Husain and followed him along the 
Ghagra as far as Ilaldi in the Ballia district. There ho heard of 
the death of his faithful cousin, Qutb Khan, and accordingly 
retraced his steps, placing Barbak on the throne of Jaunpur and 
returning himself to Kalpi. Husain was permitted to hold as his 
family estate a small tract round Chunar, yielding him five lakhs 
of rupees annually. In 1488 Bahlol died, and was succeeded on 
the throne of Dohli by his son, Nizam, thenceforward known as 
Sikandar Shah. The accession was not undisputed, iof some of 
tho nobles were inclined to support the claims of Barbak on 
account of the greater purity of his blood. Sikandar^ at once 
demanded homage of his brother, but the latter replied by march 
Ing towards Dehli. A battle ensued near Kanauj in which 
Barbak was defeated, largely through the instrumentality of his 
cousin and general Muhammad Parmuli, better known as Kal® 
Pahar, who on being taken prisoner joined hands with Sikandar 
and led a cavalry charge against his former master. Barbak 
to Budaun, where he afterwards surrendered; but Sikandar 
replaced him on the throne of Jaunpur, though at the same tim® 
he .established bis own governors everywhere to watch 

and Husain, wlfb. was slill at tho head of an arm^ 
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Bibflr. la IM th 3 ,^ronfl,try ^*3 agfjifl di 8 t^^bed by ^ ^rdfespread 
injaFttotiott of ihe .llitfda^,led by oao ilag'a, a c-hleftain of the 
a*chgoti; Raipu^ in m district and ifi Sultafifni and Krtab- 
garh. JieW reached Sikandar at Dehli that the insurgents had 
cropoaed Mubarak Khan, governor of Jaunpur ; killed Shor Khan 
his brothei*, governor of Kara; that Mubarak had been captured 
at Jhusi, near Allahabad, and was hold prisoner by Raja Bhid of 
1 anna, whose complicity in the rebellion suggests the influonco of 
his friend, Husain ; and that Barbak had fled to Kala Pahar, then 
iat Paryabad in the modern Bara Banki. In twenty days the 
Sultan set out, and at Dalmau was mot by Barbak and his nobles 
There he learned that Juga was at fhe head of an immense force 
of Rajputs; but none the less ho proceeded boldly in seairch of 
him, nearly surprising him on the Gumti. Juga thereupon fled to 
Jund or Jamund, a fortress then held by Husain.* The latter ' 
receiving a message that he would ho treated with respect if he 
undertook to chastise Juga himself, replied contemptuously that , 
1 laudar, the silly boy, would receive a good shoe-beating if he 
committed any folly. The no.xt day Husain left his stronghold 
and was defeated at Katgar, possibly Katgarh in the Rai Bareli 
c istnct. Barbak was once more reinstated at Jaunpur, but he 
proved hopelessly incompetent, and quite unable to keep the 
^mmdars in check. He was then deposed and sent in chains to 
c 1 , in 1494, while the province was conferred on Jamal Khan 
toaraiig Kh'aui, the early patron of Sher Shah. 

' Husain was still in the field and caused much anxiety. He 8 
held the almost impregnable fort of Chunar, which Sikandar ® 

as unaMe to reduce. In the end of 1494 the Sultan proceeded . 

I I aja Bhid or Balbhaddar of Paniia, but having lost 
to horses in the hill country he returned to Jaunpur 

beaf ™**e^*-^ **™*^®*^' stayed some months till Husain, 

Whrh^ onae more collected an army in Bihar, of 

possession, and marched on his old 
^ ^ • Sikandar, in spite of the weakened condition of his 
rce, hastened southwards to Kantit, crossed, ^the Ganges and . 
ce continued his route to Benares. Some tKrty miles beyond 
\^^y he was joined by Salbahan, vatfonSly described' ' 
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Raja of Bhatta and the son of Raja Bind.* With this reinforce- 1 
ment he gave battle to Husain, who was completely route!, 
pursued for nine days into Bihar and driven to take refuge 
with Ala-ud-din Husain, the king of Lakhnauti, whose daughter 
had been married to Jalal-ud-din, Husain’s son. There Ilusaiu 
spent the rest of his days, dying in 1500 or 1504, the latter being 
the last year in which his coins were struck. Having thus finally 
crushed the Sharqi dynasty, which died out with Husain, Sikaii- ^ 
dar annexed Bihar, made peace with Ala-ud-din and then returned 
to Jaunpur. There he stayed six months and employed himself 
in destroying all traces of the Sharqi rule, razing to the ground 
the great palace on the Gumti, that of Bibi Raji, without the city, 
and many others, while even the influence of the doctors of the 
law could scarcely save the splendid mosques. In 1499 he was 
engaged in a campaign in Rewah, and thence he returned once 


more to Jaunpur, where he made a strict inquiry into the 
administration of Mubarak Khan Lodi. The defalcations of the 
latter were ordered to be made good, and in consequence a con- 
spiracy arose, with the result that Sikandar was for some time 
shut up in his palace in considerable danger, f 

In November 1517 Sikandar died and was succeeded by his 
son, Ibrahim Lodi. Another son, Jalal Khan, was then governor 
of Kalpi, and with the aid of certain disaffected nobles seized 
Jaunpur, proclaimed himself king under the style of Jalal-ud-diri 
and struck coins in his own name. In this Ibrahim at first 
acquiesced, but subsequently war arose between the brothers and 
Jalal-ud-din marched on Agra, then the capital of Hindusta^ 
The governor of that place, Malik Adam Ghakkar, induced hi 
to subpait and be content with Kalpi ; but Jalal’s ambitions we 
not satisfied, and an attempt to gain more territory resulted m 
his flight to Gwalior, his capture in Central India and his death 
by the agency of his brother while on his way to confinement id 
the fort of Hansi. The power of Ibrahim, however, was verji 
slight, for during the last two years of his reign the country 
in reality held by the various Afghan factions, of whom th 
Lohanis held Kanauj and practically all the country to the nor 
and east of the Ganges. 
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Thus It came about that when Babar overthrew Ibrahim at Sultan 
Pampat, on the 20th of April 1526, the Lohanis, who were 

encamped to the west of Kanauj on their way to^vards Agra elected “• 

as their leader Bahadur Khan, the son of Darya Khan Lohani, the 
late governor of Bihar, and proclaimed him Sultan under the 
name of Mi^ammad Shah. At this time Jaunpur, as well as all 
Bihar, was held on behalf of Muhammad by Muhammad Khan 
Sun. The action was somewhat premature, for on the approach 
of Ilumayun with the greater portion of the Mughal army tho 
Afghans retired to Jaunpur, which they soon afterwards surren- 
dered to Kamran and Amir Quli Bog, the latter being left in 
ne'V'ly-acquired territdl-y.’^ In tho following year, 

00 H., a new Sultan was raised up in tho person of Mahmud' 
a son of Sikandar Lodi, and a large confeileracy of Afghans and 
Jiindus was formed in Mewat and tho west. This was crushed by 

a ar at the battle of Khanwah, near Fatohpur JSikri ; but tho 
u version enabled Muhammad Lohani to advance from Bihar and 
drive out Mirza Hindal and his Mughal garrison from Jaunpur. 

^ n receipt of this iutelligonee Babar despatched Ilumayun, with 
Julian Junaid Birlas and Haidar Malik Hulak, towards Jaunpur 
'y Oicod marches. Muhammad oflferod a stubborn resistance, 
u was c liven out, and Junaid Birlas was made governor. 

^ umayun spent his short stay in Jaunpur in endeavours to renew 
w ancient glories, even restoring in some part, 

1 ® materials, the buildings which had been used as 
quarries for JalaPs new palaces at Jalalpur on the banks of tho 


to R’k time feultan Muhammad Lohani, who had retired Jalal-ud- 

'vith Jalal-ud-din Lohani, i”haru. 


wnl, V -1 V., ouu, eoiai-ua-ainiionani, 

mini t ^ 

amo^^'^'l, congregated all tho defeated Afghans, 

alth K prominent and powerful ; 

^^ough a not inconsiderable faction supported by Jalal-ud-din 
,^^il constantly endeavouring to overthrow the minister, whose 
IS'^O power was the object of intense jealousy. In 

to att request of Sher Khan, was prepared 

Bengal, but peace was made with him at Kara by 
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Jalal-u0-diii and JJ’asJr-iid-din IjTusrat Shah of Lal^bnanti. The 
latter had made over a portion of his kingdom to his brother, 
Ghias-ud-din Mahrnud Shah Sharqi. This man was twice 
defeated by Sher Khan, who in the second iustauje had also to 
fight against his sovereign, Jalal-ud-din Lohani, who had per- 
suaded Mahmud to help him in the attempt to oust hjs powerful 
minister. Thus Bihar fell into the hands of Sher Khan ; but his 
Afghan rivals invited Mahmud Lodi, who had been defeated at 
Khanwah, to Patna and made him ruler of Bihar, leaving Sher 
Khan nothing but his ancestral estates. The latter was powerless 
in the face of the confederacy, but gained from Mahmud the pro- 
mise of Bihar if Jaunpur should bo regained. 

In 1530 Babar died, and in tho next year, when Humayun was 
besieging Kalinjar, Mahmud Lodi compelled Sher Khan to join 
him in the conquest of Jaunpur.* Tho attempt proved successful, 
and the Afghans had gained all the country as far as Kara and 
Lucknow when Humayun appeared on tho scene. Sher Khan, 
feeling himself slighted by the comparatively small part ho had been 
called upon to play withdrew his contingent, with the result that 
Mahmud was totally defeated. After reinstating Junaid Birlas 
the emperor proceeded to Agra, and afterwards, in 1632, he sent 
Mirza Hindu Beg to demand the surrender of Chunar. As Sher 
Khan refused Humayun marched thither, but hearing of the 
advance of Sultan Bahadur from Gujarat he departed, after 
agreeing to leave Sher Khan in possession.f 


Not long after Junaid Birlas died, and the Afghans of Jaun- 
pur revolted on behalf of Sher Khan. Hindu Beg was sent as 
governor, with orders to report on Sher Khan’s conduct. The 
intelligence proved so satisfactory that Humayun did not march 
eastwards till 1536, and then he spent six months in besieging 
Chunar. That fortress had not yet fallen when the emperor 
received an urgent appeal from Nusrat Shah to save Ga»ur from 
the hands of Sher Khan. Tho latter had already possessed him- 
self of the city and the vast treasure there accumulsited before 
Humayun’s a.r rival in 1638 ; fijud \yhile the Mughals were resting 
at Gaur Sher Khan seized 4a?nnpur,^ expelled Baba Beg ^ 


spi;i of Hindu Beg, a»nd captured a^l the districts as far aa 
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and Sambhal, thus isolating Humayun in Bengal. When ho 
attempted to return he suffered defeat at Chaunsa in 1539, and 
was totally overwhelmed at Bhojpur, near Kanauj, on the l7th of 
May 1540. Thus Sher Khan became ruler of all Hindustan, with 
the title of Farid-ud-din Sher Shah. 

Nothing disturbed the peace of Jaunpur during the reigns of 
Sher Shah and his successor, Islam ; but when the latter died in 
1553 the whole country was thrown into confusion with at least 
three claimants to the throne. There was constant war, and when 
Sikandar Suri took Dehli and Agra- in 1554 from Ibrahim Suri 
all that remained to Muhammad Adil, the nephew of Sher Shah^ 
was the territory extending from Jannpur to Agra and Malwa. 
Jaunpur was not, however, a place of great importance at this 
period, being thrown into the shade by Chunar : for part of the 
time, at all events, it was held by Ahmad Khan, a relative of Taj 
Khan Kirani, one of Muhammad SurPs nobles. Further compli- 
cations were introduced by Shams-ud-din Muhammad Suri, king 
of Bengal, who marched against Jaunpur, Kalpi and Agra, just 
as Humayun, after defeating Sikandar in the Punjab, M^as entering 
Dehli in triumph, during the month of July 1556. His course 
was stayed near Kalpi by Muhammad AdiBs Hindu general, Himu, 
who slow him in battle and then returned to Chunar, whence he was 
sent to meet defeat and death at the hands of Akbar on the field of 
Panipat. Adil himself proceeded to Bengal to seize that kingdom 
from Bahadur, the son of Shams-ud-din ; but there he lost his life 
in 1560, his successor being his son, Sher Khan, who assumed the 
title of Sher Shah at Chunar.* 

Jaunpur plays a prominent part in the early history of 
Akbar’s long and glorious reign. The country was still held by 
the Afghans, and it was not till 1560 that Ali Quli Khan Shaibani, 
Khan Zaraan, was sent to reduce them. This he did, and in con- 
sequence he was appointed governor of Jaunpur. He had yet to 
reckon with Sher Shah Suri, who, about the beginning of 1662, 
raised a large army and besieged Khan Zaman. The latter did 
not feel strong enough to meet his foe in the open, and shut him- 
self up within the city till, at last, an opportunity presented itself 
S'lid the blockading force was cut up in the streets and suburbs^, 
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At the close of the same year Akbar, suspecting the conduct of 
Khan Zaman and his brother, Bahadur Khan, marched towards 
Jaunpnr, but a reconciliation was effected at Kara. In 15G5, 
however, they broke into open rebellion and proceeded to Kara, 
with the support of Sikandar Khan of Oudh and Ibrahim Khan 
of Lucknow. * The loyal nobles were defeated and shut up in 
Kimkhar in the Sitapur district, whence they sent appeals for 
help. Akbar then despatched Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, to 
Kanauj so as to keep the rebels in check, and sent Asaf Khan 
towards Kara, his own jagir, while he himself marched straight 
on Lucknow. As he approached the city Sikandar Khan joined 
Khan Zaman who, taking alarm, retreated to Jaunpur and, on 
being followed, crossed the Ganges by the ferry of Narhan. 
Akbar halted at Jaunpur, sending thence Asaf Khan, who 
deserted him, and afterwards Munim Khan, to catch the rebels. 
The two Khans were old friends, and hostilities were suspended. 
Peace was eventually concluded on the condition that Khan 
Zaman should retain Jaunpur, but should atone for his gross 
breach of etiquette in not sending to court the elephants cap- 
tured from the Afghans, and should not cross the Ganges with- 
out permission. While these negotiations were going on Baha- 
dur Khan and Sikandar Khan, who were raising the country 
beyond the Ghagra, fought and defeated Baja Todar Mai and his 
brother financier, Lashkar Khan, and compelled them to fly to 
Kanauj. 

Akbar now proceeded to Benares and Chunar, but no sooner 
had ho reached the latter place than news came of Khan Zaman’s 
second rebellion. Crossing the Ganges to Muhammadabad, a 
dependency of Mau in Azamgarh, ho had sent a force to take 
possession of Ghazipur and Jaunpur. f The emperor thereupon 
despatched Ashraf Khan, Mir Bakhshi, to Jaunpur with orders 
to seize and imprison in the fort the mother of Khan Zaman, 
while he himself proceeded in pursuit of the rebel. The latter 
fled from Muhammadabad to the Ghagra and thence to the hills, 
and Akbar,. hearing that Bahadur Khan had taken the Jaunpur 
fort by escalade, burning the gates and destroying the chambers, 
rescued his mother and seized Ashraf Khan and repaired thither^ 
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only to find that the insurgents had made good their escape across 
the Ganges after having broken down two arches of the Jalal- 
pur bridge across theSai. He then gave orders to build a palace 
at Jaimpur, which he intended to make his capital so long as 
Khan Zaman was at largo. The latter soon grow tired of the 
character of a fugitive, and opened negotiations through Munim 
Khan, who for the second time succeeded in persuading the 
emperor to pardon the offender in 1565. Such clemency proved 
wholly futile, for it failed to keep Khan Zaman in the patlis of 
loyalty. In 1567 the two brothers and Sikandar Khan, tak- 
ing advantage of Akbar^s absence at Lahore, once again rebelled 
and proclaimed the emperor’s step-brother, Mirza Muhammad 
Hakim, as ruler. Khan Zaman besieged Shergarh near Kanauj, 
but on Akbar’s approach retired to Manikpur. A strong force 
was despatched against Sikandar Khan in Oudh, while A kbar him- 
self marched tow^ards Manikpur. There he crossed the river, 
and for once caught the rebels napping. A battle ensued at 
Mankarw al, some ten miles south-east of Kara, in which Khan 
Zaman w as killed and Haha lur Khan captured and put to death. 

Akbar then visited Jaunpur for three days, and at Kara, while 
on his return journey to Agra, invested Munim Khan, Khan 
Khanan, with the government of the country as far as Chaunsa, 
entrusting him with the forts of Chunar and Zaman ia and giv- 
ing him the jagirs formerly held by the rebel brothers in Jaun- 
pur, Ghazipur and Benares.* 

Akbar could probably have made no better selection, for Munim 
Munim Khan was not only a faithful servant and a good sol- 
dier but also an administrator of great ability. He left his mark 
on Jaunpur in many w^ays. His name is chiefly connected with 
the groat bridge, though this was begun, according to one of the 
inscriptions, in 1664 by the command of Akbar himself, and only 
completed by Khan Khanan four years later. He also built 
several mosques, a palace for the governor in a walled garden 
adjoining the bridge on the north side, an outer court and gate 
for the fort and a number of public paths in various parts of the 
^ity. Munim’s tenure of office was not, however, taken up solely 
with w orks of peace. He had to reduce a disturbed province to 
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^ ; Order; and it was not till 1670 that he induced Sikandar Khan to 

submit and to accompany him to Fatehpur 8ikri, w^here he 
obtained pardon and the grant of Lucknow, a charge which he held 
till his death in the following year. * Munim Khan had also to 
keep a close watch on the Bengal frontier, which was disturbed 
by Baud Shah Kirani, an Afghan who held Hajipur and Patna 
- ' and had assumed the sovereignty of Bengal and Orissa, destroy- 
ing the imperial fort built at Patna by Khan Zaman. In 1573 
Munim led his forces eastwards anvl compelled Baud to take 
refuge in the ruined fort of Patna. The next year Akbar pro- 
ceeded eastwards by river and, on reaching the confluence of the 
Ganges and Gumti, sailed up the latter river towards Jaunpur, 
taking with him his wives and the young prince, f Before arriv- 
ing at the city an urgent message from Khan Khanan reached 
him at Yahyapur, entreating him to hasten to Patna ; accordingly 
he sent the royal family onto Jaunpur, and himself continued 
his march. After defeating Baud he transferred Munim Khan 
to the government of Bengal and returned to Jaunpur, where 
he remained for a month. Jaunpur, Benares and Chunar were 
placed directly under the royal exchequer, with Sheikh Ibrahim 
Sikri «nd Mirza Mirak Rizvi, formerly the vakil of Khan 
J&aman, in charge. { 

Laffer Thereafter Jaunpur played but an inconspicuous part in 

governors, imperial history. Munim Khan died in 1576 and was succeeded 
in Bengal by Husain Quli Khan, Khan Jahan, who died in 1679, 
the command then going to MuzafiFar Khan. The latter was mur- 
dered by rebels in 1680 and Baja Todar Mai was sent to repress 
the rising. He was ordered to take with him Muhammad Masum 
Khan Farankhudi, then governor of Jaunpur, with 3,000 horse- 
men from that place ; but Masum’s loyalty was very doubtful, as 
was shortly afterwards proved. When Akbar was absent in the 
Punjab, whither he had been called away by the threatened 
invasion of Mirza Muhammad Hakim, several of the military 
leaders rebelled, and among them Masum, who seized Jaunpur, 
• ej^eoted Tarson Elban, the faujdar of the fort, and established 

himpelf there. He was afterwards pardoned and given 0%dh in 
exchange for Jaunpur, which was bestowed on Tarson Khiya ; § 
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but his behaviour again aroused suspicion, and SKahbaz fchan 
was sent against him. A battle ensued at Sultanpur iif which 
Shahbaz was defeated and pursued all the way to Jaunpur ; but 
Tarson Khan, who commanded the right wing, came up oppor- 
tunely and inflicted a severe blow on the rebels. Thjs htippenod 
in 1581, and once again after that date Jaunpur was attacked by 
Masum Khan, but on this occasion he was driven off by the 
jagirdars of the district. Tarson Khan died in 1584 and no 
governor of Jaunpur ia mentioned till 1590, when Abd-ur-Rahim, 

Khaii Khanaii, held the office for a year, though he does not appear 
to have visited the place. The command had in fact become 
unimportant, owing to the transfer of the provincial capital to 
Allahabad after the completion of that fortress. A few names 
are mentioned among the of Jaunpur, but they seldom 

seem to have resided here. Qulij Khan hold it for some time up 
to 1594, and of him a curious story is told in the Ain-i-Alcbari,^ 

After him came Mirza Yusuf Khan, Akbar^s chief artillerist, 
for three years. 

In Akbar’s time Jaunpur, no longer the capital of a province, Tho' dis- 
continued to give its name to a sarkar which covered a much 
wider area than the present district. There wore 4I mahala Akbar. 
or parganas, and of these no fewer than 27 are now either 
in Oudh or in Azamgarh, or in the other districts of the 
Renares division. The boundaries of these parganas cannot 
bo exactly determined, owing to the many subsequent changes. 

This is notably the case with regard to Ungli, part of which : 

was taken away to form pargana Mahul in Azamgarh ; and " 

on the other hand only a portion of the mahal of Chanda, 
represented by taluqa Singramau, now remains in Jaunpur, I 

the greater part belonging to the Sultanpur district. There 
is no difliculty, however, in identifying the names of the Jaunpur 
'mahala, which in almost every instance have been preserved 
unaltered. The twin mahal of Jaunpur Haveli, comprising 
the city and its suburbs, was held by Kausik Rajputs, Brahmans 
apd Kurmis, though it is odd to find the Kausihs so far west as 
thw chief seat is in the Ballia district. The cultivated area was 
66,73.^ big^a, the revenue 4,247,043 dams and the military 
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contingent 120 horse and 2,500 foot. Zafarabad was a very small 
mahal, with only 2,822 bighas of cultivation, a revenue of 
166,926 dams and a force of 60 infantry. The zamindars 
were Rajputs, as was the case in all otlior parganas except Ungli 
in which they are described as Saiyids, Rajputs and Rahmat-' 
ullahis, the last being probably converts whoso descendants are now 
called Sheikhs. In no case is the clan of Rajputs specified except 
in Mariahu, where they are called Kausiks, as in Haveli Jaunpur, 
and in Garwara, the owners of which are styled Bachgotis. 
Pargana Rari had 21,360 higJuis under tillage, with au assessment 
of 1,326,229 dams, and furnished 10 horsemen and 300 infantry. 
Ungli comprised 42,993 bighas of cultivation, paying 2,713,551 
dams, and the local levies were 50 cavalry and 2,000 foot soldiers. 
In Ghiswa the area under the plough was 30,775 bighas, the 
revenue 1,241,291 dams and the contingent 10 horse and 200 foot. 
.Mariahu, which is mentioned as possessing a brick fort at head- 
quarters, had a cultivated area of 88,899 bighas, paying no less 
than 5,289,465 dams, while the military contribution was 50 
cavalry and 2,000 infantry. Mungra was a small mahal with 
but 9,626 bighas cultivated, a revenue of 529,730 dams and a 
contingent of 200 footmen. Garwara was still smaller, the area 
being 2,191 bighas, though t!ie assessment was 513,942 dams and 
the Bachgotis supplied the surprising force of 50 horse and 5,000 
infantry. lUrakat contained 48,o33 bighas under tillage, with an 
assessment of 2,302,748 dams, and supplied 20 cavalry and 500 
infantry. Gopalapur had an area of 3,266 bighas, paying 180,403 
dams and furnishing a force of 100 foot. Chanda, of which only a 
portion now remains in Jaunpur, had 17,590 bighas under culti- 
vation, an assessment of 989,286 dams, and its Bachgoti zamin- 
dars furnished 20 horse and 300 infantry. There remain the 
thtee Qariats, a term denoting a collection of villages and gener- 
ally implying the assignment of their revenue^ to some specific 
purpose. Qariat Soetha, now included in Ungli, had 2,989 Ughas 
under tillage, with an assessment of 206,763 dams and furnished 
100 infantry. The same force was supplied by Qariat Dost and 
Qariat Mendha, the former of which had 8,857 and the latter 
7,416 6»f)iAa8 of cultivation, the revenue being 481,624 and 394,870 
dams, rtopectively. One mahal, Bealsi, was in^the sarkc^ of 
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Benares and was held by Brahmans, who supplied 20 horse and 
300 foot ; it had 6,961 highas of cultivation, and the revenue was 
547, 6o4 dttTYis* 

It is obviously impossible to determine exactly the relation The reve- 
of the revenue in Akbar^s reign to that now collected, for the 
reason that the boundaries have been so extetisively altered. The 
totals for all these mahals, which together cover an area consider- 
ably larger than the existing district, gis^e only 226,760 acres of 
cultivation and a revenue of Es 5,28,035, to which must be added 
Rs. 46,235 representing swjurghal or alienations on account 
of the garrison and other purposes, making in all a demand of 
Es. 5,74,270. The incidence was extremely heavy, averaging over 
Ea. 2 per acre; and as the value of money was about four times 
as groat then as now, the price of wheat and barley being equiva- 
lent to 55 modern sers^ the revenue demand — if it was ever 
collected in full — must have boon an almost intolerable burden. 

Although Akbar’s settlement was based on standard grain rates 
for each class of soil, the revenue was always paid in cash, which 
must have added to the diflSculties of the cultivators. . Of course 
the returns of cultivation should not bo taken as an accurate index 
to the development of the district as they appear to exclude 
fallow, which was doubtless more extensive at that time. 

A word may bo here added on the subject of Jaunpur as a Coinage* v 
mint town. It first assumed this character in the days of Ibrahim : 

Sharqi and his successors, Mahmud, Muhammad and Husain. - 

These monarch s issued five coins in gold, and also copper and 
billon in three or four different weights, the execution being fully • 

equal to that of the contemporaneous Dehli currency. In Mahmud^s ‘ ; 

reign a few pieces of pure silver wore minted, but they are i 

extremely rare. Barbak struck coins at Jaunpur, and these are 
peculiar in bearing the name of the city ; and some undetermined 
copper pieces may probably be ascribed to one or other of the 
short-lived rulers bearing the name of Jalal-ud-din. Akbar had ^ 
a mint at Jaunpur, probably located in the fort, and the coins ^ ^ 

here struck comprise copper dams and both square and round 
rupees. > 

From the death of Akbar onwards the story of Jaunpur is 
one of graduakdecay. The place lapsed 
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of a provincial town : and the only personages of ieapoftanoe were 
the nazini, who collected the revenues for the svbadar of Allah- 
abad, and the faujdar, who commanded the garrison and was 
governor of the fort and city. With two exceptions there were 
no more great jagirdars, and both of these lived during the reign 
of Jahangir, Akbar’s immediate successor. One of these was 
Mirza Chin Qulij, the son of Qulij Khan, who obtained Jaunpur 
in 1616 and died the next year in confinement, after having 
taken to flight on account of the emperor’s displeasure at the 
conduct of his family. The other was Jahangir Quli Khan, son 
of Khan-i-Azam Mirza Kokah. He was at Jaunpur in 1624 
when bhahjahan rebelled in Bengal and refused to join the prince, 
retiring from Jaunpur to Allaha!)ad.* He lost his post on 
Shahjahan’s accession, l)ut was afterwards sent to Gujarat. Once 
more in 1668 Jaunpur figured in a rebellion, for Shuja, who was 
then fighting against Aurangzob, sent a force against the place on 
his march eastwards and compelled the commander of the fort to 
surreiuler.f Aurangzob himself visited Jaunpur in after years, and 
but for court intrigues would have restored the mosques to their 
former beauty. Tn 1686 a fresh assessment of the revenue was 
made, resulting in a very great enhancement ; but unfortunately 
no details are available to show the actual demand for this district, 
and the figures for the whole sarkar of Jaunpur are useless for the 
purpose of comparison. It should be noted that four years after 
Akbar’s death the sarkar had been reduced in area by the forma- 
tion of the Azamgarh chakla of 21 mahah given by Jahangir to 
the first Raja of Azamgarh. * 

The next important event occurred about 1719, whenMuham^ 
mad Shah bestowed the four sarkar s of Jaunpur, Benares, Chunar 
and Ghazipur on a nobleman named Nawab Mir Murtaza 
They still were included in the province of Allahabad, but in 
1727 Saadat Khan, Burhan-ul-Mulk, who had obtained Oudh 
five years previously, had the sarkar s transferred to his own 
jurisdiction under the condition that he paid seven lakhs 
annually to Murtaza Khan. The Nawab Wazir then leased the 
territory to his old friend, Mir Rustam Ali, for eight lakhei 
The, latter took into his ser vice Mansa Ram, a Bhmnhttr of 
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Gangapur in Benares, who rose rapidly in thMa vour of his employer 
and soon became manager of the estate. In 1737 Saadat Khan 
went to Dehli, leaving f^afdar Jang in charge of Oudh : and 
thereupon Rustam Ali’s enemies poured out ajcusations against 
him, bringing Safdar Jang from Fyzabad to expel him. At 
Jaunpur he was met by the 7i(tzim^8 friends, who told him that 
Mansa Ram w^as the real author of the complaints. The latter, 
having successfully allayed the fears of Rustam, was then sent to 
Jaunpur to win over the Nawab by rich presents, and also by the 
offer of tw-elve lakhs for the province instead of eight. In 
this he was but partially successful, for Ghazipui* w^as given to 
Sheikh Abdullah, a nominee of Saadat Khan. At this juncture, 
however, Rustam’s suspicions were aroused and ho sent a second 
mossenger, who w’as bidden to negotiate direct and ignore Mansa 
Kam. Thereupon Mansa Ram acted on his own behalf and 
secured the three sarkars for thirteen lakhs, Ghazipur going to 
Abdullah for three lakhs; but ho faih'd to obtain the governor- 
ship of Jaunpur fort, which the Nawab retained in his own 
possession. The sanad w\as made out in the name of his son, 
Halwant Singh, and in 1739, a year later, Mansa Ram died. 

Palv^^nt Singh at once sent a largo present to Dehli and 
procurectoy its means the confirmation of his title of Raja and 
his appointment. For some years he paid his revenue regularly 
to the Nawab’s agents at Benares, but only so long as Safdar 
Jang’s aflPairs prospered. When the Nawab w^as absent in Dehli, 
in 1749, Balw’ant Singh ejected the agents, seized pargana Bhadohi 
in the north of Mirzapur, and defeated Ali Quli Khan, who then 
held Allahabad. The next year Safdar Jang w^as temporarily 
overthrown by the Afghans of Farrukhabad, under Ahmad 
Khan Bangash, and the latter forthwith endeavoured to gain 
possession of Oudh and its dependencies. He had married the 
daughter of Sher Zaman Khan, a leading Musalman of Jaunpur, 
and now appointed the latter^s nephew. Sahib Zaman Khan, to 
take charge of the Benares province, together with Azamgarh 
and part of Fyz^ibad. Balwant Singh thereupon opened negotia- 
tions with the new viceroy, who did not at first feel strong enough 
to resist the Baja or to eject him, as ordered by Ahmad Khau. 
He left Jaunpur and collated an army at Akbarput, and then 
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proceeded to attack,, Taunpur. The fort Avas stormed after a six 
hours’ assault, and Zaman Khan, having deputed his oflScials to 
take charge of the district, proceeded to Nizamabad. Bahvant 
Singh then took up his position at Mariahu and, at the same time 
sent envoys to Ahmad Khan at Allahabad, whither he subse- 
quently repaired in person. Hesccured from the Bangash permis- 
sion to retain half his territory, and returned to Mariahu. At this 
time Safdar Jang was advancing eastwards, causing Ahmad Khan 
to abandon Allahabad : and consequently the Raja ordered 
Zaman Khan to abandon his newly-acquired possessions. The 
Afghan refused, and marched on .Jaunpur. The two armies met 
at Saidanpur : but no battle ensued, as Balwant Singh’s Afghan 
commanders refused to fighc their kinsmen. The Raja in disgust 
withdrew, and allowed Zaman Khan to leave the field and go to 
Chandipur. There a mutiny occurred among his troops, insti- 
gated by Balwant Singh, and Zaman Khan fled to Azamgarh. He 
subsequently returned and was permitted by the Raja to retain 
most of his family possessions. Safdar Jang soon afterwards 
came in person to punish Balwant Singh for his behaviour, and 
marehed to Jaunpur; but the Raja retired to his fastnesses in the 
Mirzapur hills and thence opened negotiations, with the result 
that, in 1752, he was pardoned and confirmed in his estate, under 
condition of paying an additional two lakhs. Being thus secured 
Balwant Singh proceeded to visit his wrath on those who had 
turned against him. In 1757 he sent a force to subdue Himmat 
Bahadur of Garwara, who retired to his mud-built fort of Parari 
on the Sai, which was stormed after a siege of Some days. 
Himmat Bahadur effected his escape; but his son, Sukhnandan 
Singh, was taken prisoner and sent to Gangapur, where he died 
in captiviy. Balwant Singh then came to Machhlishahr and, 
finding Himmat Bahadur still at large with a considerable force 
of desperadoes, came to an agreement with him and put his son, 
Budh Singh, in possession of his estate at a revenue of Rs. 80,000, 
The next victim was Sheikh Qabul Muhammad of Maqhhlishahr, 
who, fearing the Raja’s vengeance, shut himself up in his fort, but 
foolishly allowed himself to be deceived by falsepromises of security 
and came to the Raja’s camp, where he was treacherously seized : 
he, too, died in confinement at Gangapur, 
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In the same year Safdar Jang died, his successor being 
Shuja-ud-daula. The latter at once fell out with Balwant Singh, 
who was forced to purchase peace by an a Idition of five lakhs to 
the revenue. His estate was enlarged in 17C1 by the addition of 
Ghazipur, and his position was steadily strengthened by his 
policy of crushing all the powerful z'tmivdara and taking their 
estates under his own management through deputies. This Mas 
in many cases effected only after severe fighting, an instance of 
which was afforded by Khushal Singh, a zamimlir of Ungli, who 
raised a rebellion which the Baja proceeded to ci-ush in person 
in 1763. The insurgents were defeated and took refuge i)i the 
fort of Chaleli, where they offered a successful resistance for a 
long time. On the arrival of reinforcements and heavy artillery 
from Jaiinpur the garrison evacuated the place, whLh was lazod 
to the ground. ^ 

In 1/04 Jaunpur and the rest of the Benares province was 
ceded to the Company after the battle of Buxar, and Mr. Marriott 
was appointed Kesident ; but the proceedings were cpiashed by 
the home authorities, and the old condition of affairs was resumed. 
Soon afterwards Balwant iningh fell sick and the province fell 
into confusion, the ejected zamindars thinking it a favourable 
opportunity for recovering their lost rights. Faujdar Khan of 
Machhlishahr seized the fort at that place, and defeated and 
killed Budh Singh of Mangra and his brother, Bishun Singh, who 
Mere attempting to rescue the place from the insurgents ; but the 
next day Dhaii Singh, then in charge of Garwara, attacked and 
slew' Faujdar Khan, the remnants of the revolt being easily 
quelled by the Raja’s officers. Soon afterwards, in 1772, Bahvant 
Singh died, and Avas succeeded by his natural son, Chet Singh, 
'vho the next year obtained recognition from the Nawab Wazir, 
but with a greatly enhanced revenue demand : the agreement with 
Shuja^ud-daula was effected at Jaunpur, the fort at which place 
was still in the hands of the Nawab. We learn that the faujdar 
lu 1768 Awos Sh^r Ali Khan, for an inscription of that date on a 
pillar outside the fort Is still standing and imprecates curses on 
.any one Avho should disturb the charitable cndoAvments. This 
doubtless refers to Balwant Singh, who in his treatment of the 
^rxiudars had resumed all the royal grants and charitable 
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muafis on which ho could lay his hands. The same policy was 
steadily pursued by Chet Singh so long as ho had control over the 
province. 

In 1775 Shuja-ud-daula died, and one of the first acts ot 
Asaf-ud-daula, his successor, was to cede the Pfenares province 
to the Company by the treaty of the 2l8t of May in that year. 
In April 1776 Chet Singh was confirmed in his tenure of 
the province, under the control of a Resident, the first to hold that 
post being Mr. Francis Fowke. The latter was replaced by 
Mr. Thomas Graham in September 1776, as by that time Warren 
Hastings had obtained the ascendancy in the Council. In 1780 
Fowke was restored to the post, l)ut the old feud broke out 
again and, in 1781, Mr. William Markham was appointed. Two 
years later Fowke once more became Resident, but in 1786 ho 
resigtiod hurriedly and his place was taken by a still more 
incapable officer, Mr. James Grant, who was removed in 1787 
to give place to the great Jonathan Duncan. 

In the meantime the only notable event in Jaunpur was the 
extraordinary outbreak of 1776. The cause of the disturbance 
was the erection by a Rania of a temple between the small but 
sacred Muhammadan shrines which lie to the south of the civil 
station, and are known as the Pan ja Sharif and the Qadam Rasul. 
The Musalmans were much annoyed at this, and attempted to 
dissuade the Hindu from his purpose, but in vain. During the 
Muharram an excited crowd collected on the spot and destroyed 
the temple. The next day the Hindus closed their shops, and 
some 2,000 men assembled with the intention, it was said, of 
pulling down the Panja Sharif mosque. The Musalmans there- 
upon gathered at the Jami Masjid and the two forces met, the 
Hindus being put to flight. An attempt was made to calm the 
populace, but the Hindus feared treachery and a large number 
went to Benares to seek help from the Resident, who referred 
them to the Raja. The latter sent an officer to enquire into the 
affair, with the result that the ringleaders were fined ; but trouble 
soon again ensued owing to the fact that a considerable force 
had b'cen sent into the district to coerce the xQhQ\\\o\is z(irfiindct^TS 
of Badlapur, and a rumour spread that the Hindu Raja was about 
to restore the temple. In their panic the Musalmans raised the 
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green flag and dotorminod to forestall their opponents by building 
a mosque on the site. This was actually accomplished in the space 
of eight days ; and in consequence fresh representations were 
made to the Raja, who directed the faujdars of Jaunpur, 
Mariahu and Machhlishahr to tell the zaniindars of the district 
to destroy the building and to use such force as might prove 
necessary. A large armed force soon appeared on the scone : but 
the Musalmans retaliated and a fierce fight ensued. The Hindus 
wore worsted, but rain stopped the proceedings. The battle was 
resumed the next day, when the Musalmans eventually prevailed 
against superior numbers and pursued their opponents to 
Rarsara, which they l)urnc'l. They then returned homo, and the 
Hindus in a night attack stormed the mosque and levelled it to 
the ground. The fmbjdar, totally unal)le to copo with the 
disorder, fled to Henarcs, and Cliet Pingh despatched the Raja of 
Manda with his whole army to Jautipur, with orders to stop the 
disturbance by any moans he chose. The arrival of the troops 
quieted the townsfolk, and peace was secured by the expulsion of 
the leading rioters. 

Of more importance was the ejectment of Raja Chet Singh in 
1781, since it led to the transfer of the actual administration to 
the British Government. The old system was at first retained, but 
it had practically ceased to exist long before its formal abolition 
in 1794. With the arrival of Duncan the new order may bo said 
to have commenced. . He visited Jaunpur in 1788, and recorded 
his regrets over the melancholy appearance of the place, the 
decay of its ancient grandeur and the poverty of the inhabitants. 
Among other measures, he publicly installed Mufti Karim-ullah 
as the first judge and magistrate of the town and suburbs. The 
fiscal and administrative history of this period has already been 
narrated. The first settlement \va8 conducted by Mr. JohnJ^avc, 
who had been deputed to Jaunpur for the purpose. Ho etliiife- 
tered many difficulties, especially in the collection of the rovoniio, 
which was farmed to Kalb Ali Beg. To assist the latter he had 
to employ military force, particularly against Sheo Dayal of 
Bamhniaon, who openly defied the authorities, and the turbulent 
^fnindars on the borders of Oudh and Azaragarh, where 
numerous forts were still in existence, those in the rest of the 
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district having been levelled to the ground by Balwant Singh, 
The principal offenders were the Rajkumars of Ungli and Qaiiat 
Mendha; Abdhiit Singh, the Bais taluqdar of Singramau ; and 
Saltanat Singh, the Bisen owner of Badlapur. Added to these, 
Zalim Singh, the notorious Kajkumar tahoqdar of Meopur in the 
Sultanpur district, M'ho held Baisauli and Barsara in Ungli, 
was a constant source of trouble. He refused to pay revenue 
either in Oudh or in the British district, retiring from one to the 
other when pressed. He raised the whole country side, and it at 
length became necessary to send a force against him from 
Jaunpur under Captain Boujounier, the commandant of the 
garrison. This had the desired t dfcct, ))ut the country was in the 
worst possible state till Duncan ahoHshed the system of amils and 
substituted for it that of direct agreements with the old occupants 
of the soil. 

From the declaration of the ])ormanent assessment in 1795 
the annals of Jaunpur are concerned merely with administrative 
matters, of which the most important was the formation of the 
Jaunpur district in 1818. Nothing worthy of mention occurred 
for over sixty years, and the district is happy in possessing no 
history till the outbreak of the Mutiny in 1857. The country was 
then in a far from satisfactory state, as nowhere were auction- 
purchasers more numerous, the old zamindars more powerful or 
the present landholders on worse terms among themselves. Added 
to this the discontented talttqdavs of Oudh were near neighbours, 
and in many cases connected by blood relationship with the 
Rajput leaders of this district. The staff at that time included 
Mr. H. Fane, the magistrate, and his joint magistrate, Mr. Cuppage. 
The only military force was a treasury guard of the Ludhiana 
Sikhs under Lieutenant Mara. When rumours of trouble in other 
parts filled the air, in May 1857, it was generally believed that 
the Sikhs would stand firm ; but none the less there was considerable 
anxiety, which caused the I^uropean planters, Tvith few exceptions, 
to abandon their factories and come in to the headquarters station. 
The actual outbreak was both sudden and unexpected. On the 5th 
of June the Sikhs heard that the regiment at Benares bad been 
fired upon by the British troops and at once rose in open mutiny* 
They-j^^ Mr, Mara and then Mr. Cuppage, as he was galloping 
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down to the jail. They next rushed for the treasury, plundered 
the contents and compelled the surviving Europeans, ^vho bad 
collected at the cutcherry, to give up their arms and take to 
flight. They took refuge at Kirakat in the house of Rai Hingan 
Lai, an old servant of Government. There they were besieged by 
the turbulent Raghubansis of Dobhi, ^Yho had risen on the first 
tidings of disorder; but the party, which numbered sixteen men, 
five women and eleven children, managed to escai)o to the 
Pasewa factory, whence they were rescued and brought into Benares 
by a party of volunteers on the 9th of Juno. 

The Sikhs hurriedly left Jaunpur for Lucknow ; but their 
ex})loits, as unexpected by the people as by the Europeans, had 
resulted in a general insurrection. The plunder of the treasury 
was completed by decrepit old women and wretched little boys 
who had never seen a rupee in their lives, and the mob burned 
and sacked all the European bungalows. The more respectable 
iuha'oitants formed a committee of public safety ; but little good 
resulted on account of religious rivalries, and complete anarchy 
prevailed till Mr. Pane returned for a day to take to Benarea 
Messrs. Saunders, Matthews and other ))lanters who had been 
rescued by Madho Singh of Bisharatpur and lodged in the Jaunpur 
fort. He then appointed Raja Shoo Ghulam Dube to the charge of 
the district and departed. This action, however, failed to produce 
much elTect even in the city, while outside a complete state of 
lawlessness prevailed. Those who had lost their estates considered 
this a brilliant opportunity for regaining their lands ; the stronger 
zamindars preyed upon their weaker neighbours ; and the bolder 
spirits thought to secure greater advantages by intercourse with 
the rebel powers in Oudh. The most adventurous of all were the 
Dobhi Raghubansis, who cut off communication between Benares 
and Azaragarh and began to invade the neighb'ouring districts. 
A mixed force of Europeans, Sikhs and Hindustani cavalry was 
led {gainst them by Mr. Chapman from Benares at the end of June, 
and heavy chastisement was inflicted on the offenders; but soon 
after they regained confidence and advanced on Benares itself, 
only to receive at the hands of Mr. Taylor a defeat in which nothing 
was lacking. They then mended their ways, coming in on the 
17th of July, and at no subsequent time did they cause any trouble. 
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Such was the state of affairs till thd turning of the tide on the 
8th of September, when the first contingent of Nepalese troops 
reached Jaunpur from Azamgarh. With the Gurkhas was Colonel 
Wroughton, who assumed command of the station, and there he 
was joined by Captain Boileau, and Lieutenants Miles, Hall and 
Campbell unemployed offijers from Benares. The force remained 
at Jaunpur for several days, and during that time Mr. F. M. 
Lind, with Messrs. Jcnkinson and Turner as his assistants, took 
over charge of the district, Messrs. P. Carncgy and Astell follow- 
ing soon afterwards. The police was reorganized, for the only 
thana that had remained intact was that of Jalalpur, hold 
throughout by Ganga Saran, who had done signal service in 
maintaining this important post on the road to Benares. That of 
Kirakat was also in existence, but owed its origin to Rai Hingan 
Lai who, through the summer, had been the representative of 
British authority in Jaunpur and had also organized an intelligeiieo 
department, l)oth then and afterwards of the greatest utility, 
especially when under the control of Mr. Caruogy. On the 18th 
of September Colonel Wroughton, hearing that Azamgarh was 
threatened by a large body of rebels, sent off Captain Boileau 
with 1,200 Gurkhas to that place. A decisive victory was won 
at Manduri, and on the 27th Wroughton himself, accompanied 
by the civil officers, proceeded to Mubarakpur, the stronghold of 
Iradat Jahan, who had proclaimed himself naih nazim of Jaunpur, 
took the Raja prisoner and hanged him after trial, together with 
Fasahat Jahan. The next step was to capture Adampur, the 
stronghold of Amar Singh, who was cut off and killed. On the 
6th of October the force returned to Jaunpur, but the district was 
far from pacified, and the frontier police stations were subject to 
constant attacks. Colonel Wroughton was ordered to proceed to 
the Allahabad district, but was almost immediately recalled by 
Mr. Lind who had received news of the advance of Mahdi 
Husain, the rebel nazim of Sultanpur, He reached Singramau 
on the 19th, and there heard that Hasan Yar had invaded the 
district with 1,500 men and was then at Kudhua, four miles ofiF, 
with the manifest object of coercing Randhir Singh, the Bais 
taluqdar. The latter was secured with some difficulty, though a 
large Wdy of his followers continued to hover on Wroughton^s 
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g^nka with very questionable intentions; and then an attack was 
'made on Kudhua, where Hasan Yar was defeated and driven in 
hea Hong flight to join Mahdi Husain at Hasanpur, leaving the 
strong fort of Chanda deserted. Fearing a countermove on the 
part of Mahdi Husain Mr. Lind proceeded in person to hasten 
the advance of Colonel Longden’s force from Jaunpur, whither 
the latter had been sent with reinforcements from Benares. But 
in the meantime Wroughton hoard that the rebels wore collecting 
in groat strength beyond Chanda, their vanguard holding that 
fort. He accordingly marched with 1,100 Gurkhas and two guns 
to Kooripur on the 30th of October and, halting a mile or two 
short of the enemy, rested for the night. The next day he opened 
Are from behind the cover of high crops, and after half-aii-hour 
his Gurkhas charged on the position, capturing a battery of 
artillery and defeating a force of four times their own strength. 
Mahdi Husain, however, had still to be reckoned with. Longden 
had reached Jaunpur on the 1st of November, and three days 
after was called away to attack Atraulia in Azamgarh. Ho 
returned on the 22nd, and moved out again toSingramau; but 
the approach of Mahdi Husain and Muzaffar Jahan of Mahul 
with 1G,000 trained men compelled a retirement. The frontier 
police were driven in, all the bad characters of the district joined 
the rebels and the Rajput levies were of little use. Pandit Kishan 
Narayan did good service in the north, but on the 24th of December 
he was attacked by Makhdum Bakhsh, the agent of Iradat Jahan, 
at Tighra, the then headquarters of the Khutabau tahsil. For- 
tunately the treasure and the records hal already been removed, 
for after a brave resistance the Pandit was obliged to retire on 
Jaunpur, the tahsil being destroyed on the 2nd of January 1858. 
Two days later news came that Badlapur was threatened, but the 
rebels were driven off by the levies of Raja Mahesh Narayan 
Singh of Raja Bazar. The latter had already done excellent 
service. Though at first unwilling to declare his loyalty, and 
smarting under the recent sale of his ancestral property, he was 
induced by Mr. Lind to come forward, and his example had the 
happiest effect on others, who were waiting to take their cue from 
him, such as Diwan Ran jit Singh of Kudhuaand Raja Hatim AH 
of Machhlishahr. Ho had raised all the fighting men of Garwara 
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and, in addition to supplying the most valuable information, had 
personally taken a part in the action at Kudhua. 

The unsatisfactory condition of affairs rendered i(^ necessary 
to add large reinforcements to the Jauupur garrison, andconse- 
queutly General Franks was sent to take command at that place, 
with a view to his engaging the rebels in the east of Oudh while* 
Sir Colin Campbell was advancing on Lucknow. He had at his 
posal 3,200 Nepalese, and about 2,300 British troops, comprising 
the 10th, 20th and 97th Foot and 20 guns. His left was stationed 
at Badlapur, his centre* some miles in front of Jaunpur and his 
right near Azamgarh. On the 2l8t of January the left column 
was moved from Badlapur to Sikandra, in the Allahabad district, 
w^here he defeated Fazl Azim, the nazim’s lieutenant, and drove 
him into Oudh. Thence he returned to Badlapur, afterwards 
advancing to Singramau. On the 19th of February he proceeded 
with his whole force towards liucknow, winning the battle of 
Chanda on the 2l8t and that of Siiltanpur two days later.^ 

His action greatly relieved this district, but the trouble was 
not yet o\ei. Jn March occurred Kunwar Singh’s daring raid 
on Azamgarh and Atraulia, and though immediate danger was 
averted by the gallant exploits of Lord Mark Kerr, anxiety was 
not removed till hir Ldward Liigard arriv'ed from Lucknow. 
Ho left Siiltanpur on the 6th of April and five days later reached 
lighra, whore he was confronted by some 3,000 rebels under 
Ghulam Husain, who was threatening Jaunpur. He had already 
marched sixteen miles under trying conditions, but hearing that 
the enemy were on the move ho promptly attacked them and 
drove them in flight after a brief onslaught, the Sikh cavalry 
doing terrible execution among the fugitives. The next day he 
reached Didargaiij and on the 13th he arrived at Jaunpur, where 
he relieved the Gurkha garrison by three companies of the 37th 
It^oot. He at once pushed on to Azamgarh, n here he engaged 
Kunwar Singh and ultimately drove him over the Ganges into 
Bihar. 1 ho eml of the rebellion was now at hand, so far as 
Jaunpur was concerned, though all that summer the country was 
in a disturbed state. In May a raid was made by Jushi Singh 
on the Machhlishahr tahsil, but he was defeated by combined 

* Oimottocr of Sultanpur, p. 141. 
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movements marie on him from every side, the people themselves 
defending their houses till he fled. Dacoits like Drigpal Singh 
of Badshahpur and Sangram Singh of Mariahu created some 
disturbance but never ventured within reach of a police station, 
and were not long afterwards apprehended. The final act in 
securing the eastern districts was the march of Colonel Kelly 
from Azarngarh to Dostpur in October to join in Lord Clyde’s 
great campaign in Oudh. 

The list of loyalists in this district is surprisingly small. 
Apart from Kai Hingau Lai, who was promoted to be a deputy 
collector, and Raja Mahesh Narayaii, who received a consideralde 
estate in this district and in Oudh, there remain but Madho Singh 
of Bisharatpur, who was rewarded with a kliilat of Rs. 2,000 and 
a grant of land of the same annual value for his services in 
rescuing the planters and preserving their property ; Mir Riayat 
Ali of ^lajhhlishahr, who saved the Waleski family and a large 
party at Singramau, in addition to securing the treasure at the 
tahsil and furnishing useful intelligence, and obtained land 
bringing in Rs. 3,000 a year; and Ganga Saran, the faithful 
policeman already mentioned. Much was done, too, by Raja 
Rustam Sah of Dera, in Sultanpur, one of the five loyal ttduqchirsy 
who (lid excellent service in the north of this district, keeping 
his Rajkumar kinsmen in check and providing a fairly efficient 
police force at the time when Government authority had dis- 
appeared. 

The subsequent history of Jaunpurhas been quite uneventful. 
The district was transferred from the Benares to the Allahabad 
division in 18G5, but was restored on the rearrangement of districts 
oil the Ist of April 1891. Other occurrences have been noted 
elsewhere, the chief being the revision of records completed in 
1886, the visitations of floods and famines, and last, but not least, 
the immense improvement in communications and the consequent 
development of trade resulting from the extension of the railway 
systems. 
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ARSIWAN, Pargana Unolt, Tahsil Kiiutatian.* 

A village in the extromo north of the pargana, a^ljoining the 
Sultanpur border in 20® 8' N. and 82® 35' K., at a distance of 26 
miles north from Jaunpur and eight miles north-west from Shah- 
ganj. Ifc is connected with the latter by a small branch road 
taking off* that leading to Surapur and Kadipur. Along tho 
north of tho village flows the Mangai, the stream which, for a 
considerable distance, forms tho boundary of the district. Tho 
place contained inA901 a population of 1,996 persons, of whom 
207 were Musalmans. The prevailing Hindu castes are Brahmans 
and Bail! as. Tho village possesses a bazar in which markets 
are hold twice a week It is frequented by the agriculturists of 
both this district and Sultanpur, the trade being principally in 
grain and cloth. Arsiwan also contains a large upper primary 
school and a branch post-office : a fair takes place hero in the 
month of Aghan on the occasion of tho Dhanus jag festival. The 
area of the village is 778 acres, and the land revenue, which 
amounts to Rs. 500, is paid partly by tho Rajkuraars of 
Ramnagar, two miles to the south, and partly by the Brahmans 
of Rudhauli near Shahganj. 


badlapur, Pargana Rari, Tahsil Khutahan. 

This is tho chief village of that portion of Rari which is 
now in duded in the Khutahan tahsil. It lies in 25® 53' N. and 
82® 27' E., at the junction of tho roads from Jaunpur to Sultan- 
pur and from Badshahpur to Khutahan, at a distance of 19 miles 
north-west from the district headquarters. There is a police 
station here, as well as a post-office, a cattle-pound, an inspec- 
l^ion bungalow about half-a-mile from the bazar along the 
Jaunpur road, a Government sarai and an upper primary schooL 
The sarai is in the bazar, in which markets are held twice a week. 
Near by is an oW fort and a temple maintained by the Dube 
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estate. The bazar and the inhabited site stand partly in 
Badlapur Kliurd and partly iu the villages of Bhahvai aud 
Sarokhanpur. The population of Badlapur at the last ceustts 
numbered 1,040 persons, that of Bhahvai 1,223 and that of Saro- 
khanpur 1,643, the total including 613 Musalmans. 'J'he village 
originally belonged to Bisen Bajputs but is now ])art of the 
property of the Raja of Jaunpur, while inferior rights are hold 
by the Singramau estate in a portion of the land. A large fair 
takes place in Sarokhanpur, during the month of Jeth, known 
as the Sohbat Ghazi Miyan, to commemorate the wedding of 
Saiyid Salar. “ 


BADSHAHPUR, Paryana Muxoha, Talisil Maciihushaiiu. 

Badshahpur, formerly known as ^lungra, is a town of con- 
siderable importance lying in 25° 3<J' N. and 82° 12' E., on the 
north side of the metalled road from Jaunpur to Allahabail, at 
a distance of o2 miles from the former and 14 miles west from 
the tahsil headquarters. The road is here joined by that loading 
from Khutahan, Ballapur and Sujanganj, while through the 
town passes the road from Partabgarh to Bamhniaon. About half- 
a-mile to the south-west the metalled road is crossed by the main 
line of the Oudh and liohilkhand Railway, on which there is a 
stetion known as Badshahpur, though it actually lies in the 
village of Sarai Rustam. At the census of 1881 the town had a 
population of-6,423 persons; but this dropped to 6,060 iu 1891, ' 
while at the last enumeration there was a slight increase, the 
total being 6,130, of whom 4,645 wore Hindus, 1,582 Musalmans 
and three of other religions. Banias form the predominating 
element iu the population. 

Nothing is known of the early history of the place. 
Tradition relates that the towm w'as founded by Ibrahim Shah of 
Jaunpur ; but the name Badshahpur would suggest a IVl^hal * 
origin. No ancient remains are to be seen or have'-tleef ' 
discovered. When the Benares province came into the poss^Wip* ^ 
of the East India Company there Was a customs post hero, Tl# 
the pla-ie is still a thriving aud important trade cenl;^, haVidg ' 
benefited of late years by the advent of the railway. The tuind^^ 
ohiefiy in sugar, cloth and grain, the last being imporl^ fro® 
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’ the Punjab and also from the Meerut and Rohilkhand divisions, 
: and exported to tlalcutta, Cawnporc and Bombay. There are 

several sugar factories in the town, and the sugar is sent to the 

Deccan, Central Provinces and Raj pu tan a. The principal con- 
nection of the Bnrlshahpur merchants is with the ba.ars of 
Phulpur and Jaughai, in the A]lahal)ad, and with Machhlishahr 
and Sujanganj in this district. The place is also a largo cattle 
market for tho iioighboiiring country. 

The town extends for nearly a mile along tho Klmtahan 
road. Tho main street and some of tho branch thoroughfares 
are metalled, with surface drains on either side; tho houses are 
mostly of mud, but several are substantially built of brick 
and stone. There is a number of old but not otherNvisc remark- 
able mosques, and a pieturesque stone temple of unpretentious 
dimensions has been recently built in the bazar. Within tho 
town arc tho post-oflico, cattle pound ami a large upper primary 
school. On tho main road to the east is an inspection liungalow, 
while to the west, beyond tho railway, is a Govi'rnment eiicamp- 
ing-ground in Sarai Itustam. Tho police station stands on tho 
main road between tho bazar and the railway station. Skirting 
the tow4 is the Baha naht^ which, rising in the jhils on tho 
borders of the three disti icts, Allahaliad, Partabgarh and Jaunpur, 
flows eastwards till it reaches tho Bisuhi. Kojontly tho stream 
has boon converted at Government expense into an irrigation 
and drainage channel, the flow of water being regulated according 
' to requirements. The country all round, however, is apt to be 
inundated in tho rains, and consequently the climate is unhealthy; 
fever is very prevalent, and as no medical aid is available in the 
neighbourhood a dispensary is greatly required. 

The lands of Badshahpur occupy an area of 249 acres and 
ftro held in imperfect tenure, at a land revenue of 

Rs. by some Pathans belonging to Bazidpur, near the city 

of Jaunpur. The principal inhabitant of tho place is the taluqdc^r 
of Raipur Bichaur, one of the Bachgntis of Patti in the Partab- 
' g^'district. The late wnor,^rhakurain Balraj Kunwar, built 
house in the town with an imposing front and several 
^mples within the compound. Tho urban area Vas brought 
“Oder the operations of Act XX of 18.56 in 1886, and continued 
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to be 80 administered till the 1st of April 1907, \vhen it was 
converted into a notified area under Act I of 1900. There are 
1,283 houses in the town, of which, during the past three years, 
1,135 were assessed to taxation. The total income averaged 
Es. 2,356, including the opening balance, the proceeds from the 
house-tax being Ks. 2,000, Avhich gives an incidence of Re. 1-12-1 
per assessed house and Re. 0-5-2 per head of population. The 
average expenditure was Rs. 1,942, the principal items being 
Rs. 894 for the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 473 for the maiii- 
tenance of a consorvaticy staff and Rs. 420 for local improve- 
ments. 4 ho affairs of the town arc now managed by a small 
committee under the tahsildar, the income being derived tvs 
formerly from a tax according to circumstances and property. 

BAKHSIIA, Pargina Rari, Tahsil Jaunpur. 

Bakhsha gives its name to a first-class police station stand- 
ing in 25® 4/' N. and 82® 34' E., at a distance of nine miles 
north-west from Jaunpur on the road leading to Sultaiipur, The 
village, which is small and possesses a few shops, stands on either 
side of the road^ it also contains a post-office, a cattle-pound, 
and a flourishing upper primary school. The population in 1901 
numbered /65 persons, of whom 45 wore Musalmans. The 
principal inhabitants are Brahmans and Bais Rajputs who hold 
the village in pcittiduvi tenure, though one share belongs to an 
Upaddhya of Sawansa. A short distance west of the thana a 
branch road takes off and leads through Teji Bazar to Maharaj- 
ganj on the road from Badshahpnr to Khutahan. A considerable 
fair, known as the Kajli, is hold in Bakhsha during the first 
W’oek of Bhadon; and another gathering takes place on the 
occasion of the Dasahra festival. 

About two miles beyond Bakhsha, on the Sultanpur road, 
is the market of Gajadharganj, which is included in the village 
of Bahmanpur. This was founded in 1891 by Gajadhar Singh 
of Chitauri, but failed owing to the proximity of the bazars of 
Baijuganj and Dhaukalganj. When the Cornet of Wards took 
over the management of tho,Chitauri estate in 1901 efforts were 
made to improve the bazar, which soon began to attract the 
caliivators and small grain-dealers of the neighbourhood. Markets 
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fere held fjhere twice a week aud the place has uow a considerable 
ftrade, consisting principally in maize and rice in the autumn 
and wheat, barley and oilseeds in the spring. Tolls aro levied on 
behalf of the estate, a small staff being maintained by the Court 
of Wards, and an annual income of about Rs. 000 is thus realized. 


I BAMHNIAON, Pargana Mungra, Tahsil Maciiiilishaiir. 
* This village occupies the extreme south-east corner of the 
pargana, lying in 25° 33' N. and 82° 20' E., on the borders of 
the Allahabad district, at a distance of ten miles from IVIachhli- 
shahr, with whieh it is couuocted by a metalled road, aud 28 
miles troin the district headquarters. An uumetalled road leads 
north-west to Badshahpur, following the course of the main-line 
of the Oudh and KohilkI.aud Railway. The latter traverses 
the south-east corner of the village, and within the boundary is 
a station known as Jatigliai from an adjoining villago of that 
name in the Allahabad dist ric 0. The station is the junction for the 
recently constructed branch lino from Allahabad to Jaunpur, which 
passes through tho centre of the village. The construction of the 
two milways has had a marked effect on Ramhniaon, which is 
growing rapidly in commercial importance: markets are held 
hero twice a week, and there is a considerable trade in grain and 
other articles. Tho villago possesses a police station, a post- 
office, a cattle-pound and a largo upper primary school. The 
^population, which numbered 1,55G persons in 1881, had risen 
m 1901 to 1,726, of whom 50 were Musalmans. As tho name 
suggests. Brahmans are the chief Hindu caste. Tho lands of 
Bamhuiaon are 1,253 acres in extent aud aro divided into six * 
^a,hah, with a total laud revenue of Rs. 1,481. Tho proprietors 
Wc resident Rajputs aud tho Mufii family of Jaunpur. 

fo tho north-west of tho village is Kaiaur, where there is an 
extensive trait of saline earth. In former days salt was largely 
“lauufaotured there, and in 178S the right of production aud 
jalo was leased for Rs. 18,000. In 1790 tho salt mahul of tho 
''hole pargana was farmed for Rs. 27,000 annually, aud the lease 
not discontinued till 1843, An ' attempt to revive tho 
Mr 1870 proved a failure owing to tho expense incurred 
“rd the inferior quality of tho salt obtained here. Rortih of 
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Karaur and three miles f i-om Bamhniaon is the large Chitaon jhu 
which, during the cold weather, abounds with wildfowl. 


BAR AG AON, PargCtna Ungli, Tahsil Khutahan. 

A small country town situated in 26® 5' N. and 82® 38' E. 
at a distance of four miles north-west from Shahganj and 25 
miles from Jaunpur. It is approached by a branch metalled 
road leading from Shahganj to Sarai Mohiuddin, on the road 
from Khutahan to Tanda in the Fyzabad district. Sarai ^ 
Mohiuddin, which lies about a mile to the west, was formerly of 
importance as possessing a police station; but this was removed 
to Sarpatha about 1890, though the post-office still remains. 
Baragaon was founded by Saiyid Muhammad Niwaz, whose 
descendants still own the village though they are now in a 
decayed state. One of the two component ma heels still goes* 
by the name of Mandwa Sadat. The population, which 
numbered 3,720 in 1881, had dropped by 1901 to 3,570, of whom 
1,477 were Musalmans. The place possesses an upper primary I 
school, five sugar factories, and a bazar in which markets are , 
held twice a week. The only building of any note is an old 
mosque in the northern portion of the site. The provisions 
of the Sanitation Act have been extended to the place, which 
lies very low in the midst of rice fields interspersed with patches 
of usar and num3rou3 jhils, one large tank being in the very 
midst of the inhabited quarter. ^ 

BARSATHI, Pargava Baii>^athi, Tahsil Mkiahau. 

The place which gives its name to the old lappa of Barsathi 
is a small village situated in 25® 34' N. and 82® 31' E., on the 
nnmetalled road leading from Jamalapur, on the road from 
Jaunpur and Mariahu to Mirzapur, to Barawan on the road 
connecting Machhlishahr with Bamhniaon: it lies at a distance 
of some six miles south-west from Mariahu and 18 miles from 
the district headquarters. To the south of the village runs th^ 
new line from Allahabad to Jaunpur, with a station known a® 
Barsathi but actually situate in the village of Sarsara, two miles 
to the west : an approach road connects Barsathi itself with the 
station. The origin of the name is unknown, but the place 
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of some antiquity, and has long been held by Nandwak 
Raj^)uts. The village has an area of only 209 acres ; and this is 
divided into six mahals^ the total land revenue being Rs. 482. 
The population of the place at the last census numbered 596 
souls, including 116 Musalmans; the latter are mainly Julahas, 
who still carry on a considerable trade in country cloth. The 
village possesses a post-office and a bazar in which markets are 
held twice a week, the chief articles of commerce being grain, 
cloth and vegetables. A large fair takes place here during the 
Dasahra festival, and is attended by about ton thousand persons 
from the neighbourhood. 


BARSATHI Pargana, Tahsil Mariahu. 

This pargana was formerly but a tapjxt of Mariahu, and, 
though recognise 1 as a subdivision, it had no separate existence 
till 1846. It forms a long and narrow strip of country, with 
a most irregular and straggling outline, extending from the 
borders of pargana Ghiswa on the west to the Benares district on 
the cast. The southern boundary is formed throughout by the 
river Barna, Mhich separates it from the Mirzapur district, while 
oil the north lie the Mariahu ami (jopalapur parganas, the divid- 
ing line in the case of the latter being for the most part the river 
Bisuhi, which also forms the Benares boundary, as far as its 
confluence with the Barna at Kuchari in the extreme south-east 
comer. The total area of the pargana is 52,455 acres, or 81*96 
square miles. 


The Barna has a very tortuous course, flowing in a succes- 
sion of large loops and bends. Its banks are high and sandy, 
especially in the lower reaches, where they are broken by many 
small ravines. The river is, consequently, of little use for irriga- 
liion . it is shallow and unfitted for navigation, and is fordable at 
^ 1 points except when swollen by the rains. The Bisuhi likewise 
^ a deep channel with high banks scored with numberless 
aviues, of which the chief is a watercourse known as the Garhi 
^ rising near Bhadkha and traversing the south-eastern 
corner of the pargana to unite with the main stream about iwa 
®ides above its confluence with the Barna. The interior of the 
P^^gana is a lowlying tract with a soil that changes gradually 
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from tho light sand of the high banks to a strong loam, thol 
latter merging into a heavy clay in tho numerous depressions. Tho I 
surface is almost flat and, in many places, stretches of usar are 
to be scon; but tho monotony is diversified by groves of 
mango and mahm or by the raised mounds which represent 
tho sites of old Nandwak forts. There is a fair number of 
tanks; but most of them arc very shallow, and the only jhUs 
deserving mention are those of llaraila and Taktaiya in the 
north-west corner, near Barigaon. 

There are no separate returns of cultivation for Earsathi 
before 1886. In that year tho area under tillage was 32,435 
acres ; and since that time a considerable increase has taken place, 
the average for tho five years ending iri 1906 being 34,022 acres, 
or 04'86 per cent, of tho whole. In another direction there had 
b.‘cn more rapid development, for tho double- cropped area had ( 
risen from very small proportions to 8,307 acres, or 24-4 per cent, 
of the net cultivation. Tho land sliown as barren amounts to 6,860 
acres, or ]3'07 per cent, of tho Avholo; but only onc-third of this 
is actually unculturable, since 2,240 acres are under water and ^ 
2,014 acres are oempiod by roads, buildings and sites. Similarly 
large deductions have to be made from the so-called culturable 
area of 11,573 acres, as this includes 2,2/3 acres of groves, which 
are exceptionally numerous throughout the Mariahu tahsil, and 
1,/ /O acres of current fallow : the remainder is classed as old 
fallow but is geuoi'ally worthless, and little room exists for , 
further cultivation. ^ 

Tho kharif is tho principal harvest, owing to tho largo , 
extent of rice laud ; and though tho proportion varies according to 
the nature of tho season, the average area under autumn crops is 
25,486 aoves as compared with 18,786 acres sown in the rabi 
Eice occupies 40-7 per cent, of the area tilled in the kharif, the 
transplanted variety alone covering 3T82 per cent. Next comes 
arliar in combination with juar or b ijra, the former averaging 
36*9 and tho latter, found chiefly in the light soils along 
rivers, 7-9 per cent. Tho area under maize is 2,464 acres, or 10-5** 
per cent., and is increasing but slowly, and that of sugarcane is 
9T6 per cent. There are about 1,000 acres of sanai, ox hemp, 
which is grown for export to Benares, and 925 acres of 
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the balance consisting of kodon and the coars,e pulses. The 
predominant rabi staple is barley, which alone accounts for 
42-17 per cent, of the harvest, while .a considerable amount is 
mixed with wheat or gram. The latter l)y itself and in comlnna- 
tien makes up 16 per cent., and wheat contributes 13-7 per cent. 
Teas arc, as usual, an important crop, a’.-eraging 4,036 acres or 
21-5 per cent, of the rabi area. There is a little linseed, but 
practically no poppy cultivation. On an average 49 per cent, of 
the cultivated area obtains irrigation, and almost the whole of this 
is .served by wells which are fairly abundant. The tanks can bo 
utilized to a fair extent when necessary, but their small depth 
renders them of little value in times of drought. 

The chief cultivating castes of the pargana are Kajputs, 
mainly of the Nandwak clan, Brahmans, Ahirs, Kurmis, Chamars 
and Kooris. In 19()6 the total area included in holdings w’as 
30,717 acres, and of this 5,423 acres, or 14-8 per cent., was culti- 
vated by proprietors as sir or khudkasid ; 54-9 per cent, was 
held by tenants at fi.xod rates, paying on an average Rs. 4-44 
per acre ; 12-4 per cent, was in the hands of occupancy tenants, 
whose rental was Rs. 4-67 ; and 16-5 per cent, was tilled by tenants 
without declared rights. This class is mainly confined to the 
inferior lands and their rental is consequently low, averaging 
Rs. 4-49. The rate in the case of shikmis, however, is only 
exceeded in Gopalapur, amounting to Rs. 9*51 per acre : they hold 
26 per cent, of the area, and the competition in their case is 
extremely severe. Small areas are held rent-free or by ex-pro- 
prietary tenants. The pargana was originally assessed at 
Rs. / 8,035, rising to Rs. 82,368 at the permanent settlement. In 
1841 the total was Rs. 80,359, the reduction being due to changes 
in the area ; while at the last revision it had dropped to Rs. 78,442, 
owing to similar causes and the appropriation of land for public 
purposes. The area contains 160 villages, divided in 1906 into 
297 mahals, of which no fewer than 226 are held in joint 
dari tenure. Of the remainder 43 belong to single zamivdarSf 
22 are imperfect and five are perfect pattidari, while one is 

bf^iya^hara. 

Of the various proprietary castes Rajputs hold 56*1 percent. 
of the area, Brahmans 22*9, Saiyids 8*8, Sheikhs 6*3, Khattris 3-2 
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Baniai^ I'6 ppe. cents, while small portions are owned by 
^|'»9thi, Kasofas,.Goshains and other castes. Few of the larger 
,,^roprietors hoUl anyjaud_ in|^lie pargana. The chief is the 
Maharaja oy5onareB;|ivhose property comprises 14 whole villages 
•and portions of 12 others, paying a revenue of Rs. 8,343. Next 
comes the Dube Raja of Jaunpur, with ten villages assessed at 
^S. 6,301 j and after him follow Maulvi Abdul Majid with shares 
, in ,27 jvillages, paying Rs. 2,579, and Maulvi Abdul Jalil Avith 
fseven shares, the revenue demand being Rs. 806. Mention 
Asliould also bo made of the Nandwaks of Bhanaur and the Saiyids 
^iOf Kajgaon, near Jaunpur. 

, Xho population of the pargana in 1853 numbered 57,111 
souls, but this dropped to 46,024 in 1865, though it rose again to 
■i48,160 in^lS/2. bincethat time tho increase has been rapidj but, 
unfortunately, no separate figures are obtaijiable for ihe succeeding 
enumerations, as the whole tahsil was treated as a single tract fw 
census purposes. By abstracting the village totals from the 1901 
returns wo obtain for Barsathi 67,923 inhabitants, of whom 3,124 
were Musalmans : and these figures are approximately accurate. 
The density is extremely high, averaging 828 to tho square mile. 
There is no town in tho pargana, the chief place being Rampur 
Dhanua, and few other villages are of an}' size, Bhanpur, Gaura 
Patti and Patkhauli alone having more than 1,500 inhabitants. 
M^eans of communication are poor, though they hav'oboen improv'd 
by tho new railway line from .Fanghai to Jaunpur, which traverses 
tho north-western corner and has a station at Sarsara, near Barsathi 
Khas. 4he only road is the metalled road from Jaunpur and 
Mariahu to Mirzapur, which passes through Rampur Dhanua and 
crosses tho Bai-na by a ferry. A small braiuh loads to Gopalapur 
from Rampur Dhanua; but this is of little use to tho pargana, and 
the tract suffers from the; absence of roads iu tho south-east and 
south-west portions. 


BISHARATPUR, Pargana Rart, Tahsil Jaunpur. 

A village standing in 25“ 47' N. and 82“ 37' E., about a mile 
from the right bank of the Gdmti, two miles east from Bakhsha 
police station and about six miles north-west from Jaunpur. 
Through it passes , tho branch unmetalled poad from Aliganj to J 
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Mai and Tiara, which, is here crossed by a, 

Sharabhuganj to Chhunchha-ghat on the-Gumti. ‘At the jui^ctil&n 
of the roads is an old indigo fa^ory, one of the first European , 
concerns to be started in the district. ' The plape played an 
important part in the history of the Mutiny, for it was here that a 
number of Europeans collected and were rescued by a local 
zamindaT named^Madlio Singh. The latter obtained a substantial 
reward for his services, and his descendants, some of whom occupy 
high portions in Government service, still live hero and are 
the owners of the village. The chief member of the family is 
Thakur Chhatarpal Singh, who is an honorary magistrate for the 
Bakhsha police circle and holds his court at his residence, 
Madho Singh founded a bazar named Madhoganj, after which 
the place is commonly called ; it contains a number of shops, but 
there is no regular market day. The factory has passed into 
the hands of Babu Hari Das, a banker of Benares, and has 
pra jtically fallen into disuse. The population of Bisharatpur in 
1901 numbered 1,467 souls, of w’hom 102 were Musalmans, There 
is a large aided school in the village. 


BEALSI Pargana, Tahsil Kieakat. 

This is the western pargana of the tahsil and comprises an 
area of 40,402 acres, or 63*13 square miles, lying on either side of 
the Sai river from the boundaries of Jaunpur Haveli, Mariahu 
and Gopalapur on the west to its junction with the Gumti on the 
east. To the north lies pargana Zafarabad, to the south the 
Benares district, to the east pargana Guzara, and to the north- 
east, beyond the Gumti, is the pargana of Daryapar. The 
Gumti skirts the pargana for a considerable distance, both above 
and below its confluence with the Sai between the villages of 
Rajapur and Udpur. There are no other rivers, but a few drainage 
channels carry off the surplus water into the Sai and Gumti, 
forming ravines along their banks. In the extreme south the 
overflow from several jhils passes into the Benares district, 
ultimately forming the Nand. 

Near the rivers the ground is tindulating and broken, while 
the soil is light and has a constant tendency to sand. The por- 
tion north of the Sai possesses a loam soil of fair consistency and 
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fertility. The same characteristics are to ho found on the right 
. bank of the river, but further south the level drops and the loL 
gradually merges into a stiff clay suitable for rice cultivation 
In this portion aro numerous though seldom of any size the 
l,c,ng ,h.t ot Khco.ii.„r in the .onth-ea,. corner Tr« 
of wor arc fro, nearly I» ,ccn, an.l in many |,I„ce, rrii matl 
1 ^ appearaneo and is utilized for the manufacture of glass 

bangles. Occasionally, too, salt earth is found, but the saltpetre 

Indus ry is no longer of any importance. As a whole the pargana 
IS iiell wooded, more than throe per cent, of the area bein.r under 
groves .- and, unlike other parts of the district, there has been no 

appreciable decline in the extent of grove land during the past 

JO years. o i ^ 

<Sovolopment than the 

ost of the tahsil. In ISSl the area under cultivation was 29 700 
acres; and since that time there has been a slight extension,’ the 
a.erage for the live years ending in 1906 being 29,825 acres, or 
no css than_ 73-82 per cent, of the whole. In the matter of 
doiible-croppmg there has been a much more rapid increase, 
and now 28-0 per cent, of the cultivation bears two crops in the 
year The barren area averages 4,939 acres; but this includes 
1,562 acres under water and 1,607 acres occupied by buildings, 
roads, railways and the like, while the rest is principally usar. 
ihe culturable area is proportionately the smallest in the district, 
amounting to 5,638 acres, or 13-9^ per cent, of the whole : and 
from this must be deducted 1,337 acres of current fallow and 
1,238 acres under groves, so that very little, and that of an 
inferior quality, remains for further extension of tillage. 

The /ckarzf almost invariably exceeds the rabi harvest in 
area, the a,verage figures being 20,629 and 18,070 acres, respect- 
ive y. Rico, almost wholly of the transplanted variety, is the chief 
autumn staple and covers 29-1 per cent, of the area sown j it is 
niaize, which is a comparatively new crop in 
thi« pargana and now occupies 25-4 per cent. About 17 per cent, 
is under jiitar and arhar in combination, and 9-6 per cent, under 
sugarcane, though the latter has declined by more than half during 
t e past oO years. Hemp is extensively cultivated, and on the 
lighter lands sanwan, kodon and other inferior autumn products 
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aro g^o^vn. Barley, oithor sown alone or mixed with tvheat and 
gram, is the principal staple in the rahif the former amounting 
to nearly 42 per cent, of tlie area of the cultivation. Next comes 
gram, sown by itself or mixed, with 25*(), and then peas with 20’5 
per cent., while wheat covers little more than seven per cent. 
There is very little poppy, and only a small and fluctuating area 
under linseed. The Icharif crops are oxtensivc3ly irrigated from 
tlie numerous tanks, but these all dry up by the beginning of the 
cold weather, and the rahi irrigation has to depend almost wholly 
on the wells. The latter arc fairly numerous, l)ut more might 
with advantage bo constructed. On an average 47 per cent, of 
the cultivated area obtains water, and in some years this is largely 
exccediid. Wells can bo dug without diirieulty in all parts except 
on the high sandy tanks of the rivers. 

The cultivating castes of the pargana comprise Raghubansi 
and other Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahirs, Ohamars, Lunias, Kurmis . 
and Koeris. In 190G the total area included in holdings was 
31,769 acres, and of this 29 por cent, was cultivated by proprietors 
as sir or hliudhasht, and 44*8 per cent, by tenants at fixed rates 
wlio pay on an average only Rs. 3-56 por acre. Occupancy 
tenants hold 13 percent, at a rent rfite of Rs. 5*05, and tenants-at- 
will 1T3 per cent, at Rs. 5*31 ; though in the latter case the land 
is usually of an inferior description, as all the better holdings are 
reserved to the privileged classes. Somewhat more than one-fourth 
of the area is sublet to shikmis^ who pay Rs. 8*33 per acre— a figure 
which is considerably in excess of the general average for the 
district. The revenue of the pargana at the permanent settlement 
was Rs. 45,265; and this had risen to Rs. 46,269 in 1841, chiefly 
on account of villages transferred from neighbouring territory. 

In 1835 the original pargana was greatly onlavgod owing to the 
addition of 56 villages from Jaunpur Havel i, so that the revenue 
demand rose to Rs. 63,145. The present figure, with the cesses 
now in force, is shown in the appendix.* 

Bealsi derives its name from the 42 villages which once 
formed a Raghubansi estate. It belonged to the Benares sartor, 
but was assigned to the Jaunpur subdivision in 1818. Its transfer 
to the now Kirakat tahsil was recommended in 1843, but did not 
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take place till 1885. At first il was divided betweerr the Mariahu 
an^d Jaunpur tahsils, though from 1846 onwards it was included 

il^ is 135: and 

L 9«n r,7 no fewer 

t an 280 were held m joint zamindari and 75 in imperfect 

tenure. Of the remainder, 18 are single zamvndaH 

and three are imperfect patti^cri. There are no large estates 

and the chief proprietary castes arc Rajputs, who hold no less than 

T^' Brahmans with 1 1, Saiyids 

with 9-9, Kayastha with 7-7, Banias with 4-9, Sheikhs with 4-4 
and Khattris with 3-07 per cent. Europeans, Bengalis, Telia, 
Goshains and Lumas also hold over 100 acres apiece. Of the 
leading landlords in the district Baku Sundari Prasad of Jaunpur 
owns s« shares in different villages, with a revenue demand of 
Rs. 1,473 ; the Maharaja of Benares holds one village, and 
insignificant areas are owned by the Hon’ble Munshi Madho Lai 
and Babu Sham Das of Benares. 

in 1 »' “si »■»» 38,eS9 in 1853, l.nt fell to 34,456 
m l866 and to 28,440 1872. Tho %„re, of Ho 1881 ceL, 

e6 8ll“,t P^sono ''hioh had then a total of 

M,8U though th,. fell to 56,40,8 at th, following onumoration. 

fei ,n 59%or , T”” " “ -.ntterof inhabitant, 

king 62,020, of whom 2,, 06 wore Mu.alnmns. The pargana 

»nt..". ■>» towo; hut there are one or two largo viHage, snoh a. 
Jalalpnr, Reht. Haripnr, Majhgawan, Nahora and Raiapnr, 
where an annual fair ia hold. Moan, of commnnioation are good 
emin> the tract IS trovorsotl both by tho metalled road and tho 

Jatl'I ^ >’“''“‘8 “ •“«»» <“ 

braiwh l'^ d- " '«"* ' '* "■““‘I ‘'J' •“ unmotalled 

branch loading from Mariahu to Kirakat. 

BILWAI, PargaTui Unqm, Tahsil Khutahan 
B ilwai IS a village of the Sultanpur district but gives its 

rX« v “ TTa T ‘‘“‘i Rohilkhand 

from Sh f »' ’P™” “i'o 
from Shahganj. Tho station actually belongs to tho v-niago 

.of Arghnpnr, which in 1901 contained a ,n,pnlation of 1,^ 
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persons, of whom 94 were Musl,lmans. The place derives its 
name from Arghu Singh, a Kachhwaha Kajput. His descendants 
lost their proprietary rights which passed to the Saiyid family 
of Baragaon, till recently represented by Musammat Niamat 
Bibi. The latter founded a bazar near the railway station, 
known as Bibiganj, where markets are held twice a week. 
Arghupur also possesses an aided school and a few sugar 
factories. The present owner is Babu Moti Chand of Benares 
and Azamgorh. 

CHANDA Pargana, Tah^il Khutaiian. 

The main portion of pargana Chanda lies in the Sultan pur 
district; but three detached blocks which came into the possession 
of Bais Rajputs some centuries ago, and were amalgamated into 
a single talu'jaj were transferred during the days of the early 
Nawab Wazirs of Oudh to the territorial administration of 
Balwant Singh of Benares. When the latter province was ceded 
to the British those parts of Chanda wore given over with the 
rest. They were known as the Singramau taluqciy and were 
held in the days of Duncan by Abdhut Singh. The pargana 
was at first administered by the Collector of Benares, and this 
arrangement was maintained for some time after the constitution 
of the Jaunpur district. A transfer was recommended on the 
ground of convenience as early as 1822, but was not sanctioned 
till ten years later. The tract was included in the Jaunpur 
tahsil, but on the Ist of October 1850 it was made over to 
Khutahan. The combined area still forms practically a single 
estate. It was held at the time of the Mutiny by Rai Randhir 
Singh Bahadur and after his death by his widow, who died in 
1904. Since that time the taluqa has formed the subject of 
litigation among the various claimants. It has an area of 
21,525 acres, or 33*63 square miles, and comprises 80 villages 
divided into 85 mahals, with a revenue demand of Rs. 21,381. 

The southern and largest portion, which contains the village 
of Singramau, lies to the w^est of Rari-Badlapur 4 ind Qariat 
Meudha and to the north of Garwara, from which it is separated 
by the Tambura. This small stream joins the Pili, which flows 
through the centre of this block at the south-eastern corners 
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To the north and west lies the Patti tahsil of the Partabgarh 
istnct, and to the north-east is a detached fragment of par-aim 
Chanda .n Sultanpur. Beyond the latter is the slnd a^d 

smallest portion, e.vtending to the banks of the Gurnti and 

marching with Qariat Mendha on the south-east, while to the 
west and nortk-west are villages of Partabgarh. The third blo.k 
1 some four miles to the north-west, and is of considerable sit 
It IS bounded by the Gurnti on the east, by the Partabgarh 
district on the south and l>v ttm ^ 

on the neHK T r pargana of Chanda 

on the north and west. In this portion lies the villa-e of 

‘“f ’“"‘'y ’’“'■I'' “ C»who,» 

.0 thl^ .77 , 

often Mnf‘° 

oitho,. I»„K, .„d tho Tambu,; “k'lus'fc '"f"'' 

ill a minor do<rr -e l?n .i i ‘ ^ ^ characteristics 

streams the ^ell "is immediate influence of those 

ams ttio ooil IS gmiorally loam, though of a li-ht f,,.i 

» highly aicd «„d wcUwoodod htiff 

from othor part, of the rffttriTth . n * 

Qariat lilendha. ' being closest to 

r Gaily ag 1840 as much as ^io 

ournvmm," \1 “r,.'Z “t 

1881 the total was 13 591 apr.>« .u , ^ 

been considerable, the average for the 

being 14,200 acres, or 00-24 per cent of tf VT 

double cropinLyeai-: Therrl 3 T 

and, excluding 1,015 acres under water and 1 080 ■ J 

by village sites, buildings and roads is Z ’ 

Md ravine,. Mach, tee, of the .ollw i jl “T 

vwy [loor descriptioa aud could hardly ran 7 * 

-vara i. aU 4,137 ac,«, .h«.,h «f thia 
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I are grove laud and 633 acres are current fallow. Means of 
irrigation are fairly plentiful • as in addition to the tanks there 
is an almost adequate supply of wells from which about 92 pdr 
cent, of an average area of 6,924 acres, or 48*5 per cent, of the 
cultivation, is watered. The spring level is, however, deep, and 
this fact militates against the rapid and cheap construction of 
wells. 





The rabi is the more important harvest, averaging 9,896 
acres as compared with 8,590 acres sown with autumn crops. 
The chief staples are barley and gram, the former covering 40*3 
and the latter, either alone or in combination with barley and 
wheat, 31-45 per cent, of the rabi area. Peas come next with 
lo o and wheat with 8-13 per cent., while there is a fair amount 
of wheat mixed with barley. About 150 acres are under poppy, 
which is a somewhat favourite crop here. In the hharif the 
largest area is that of jwav and arhar, which occupy 32 per cent., 
and next come maize with 21, rice, principally of the early 
variety, with 17*6, and sugarcane with 7*2 per cent. In the 
poorer soils considerable quantities of bajra^ mandua, Icodon 
and the coarse pulses are grown. 

The total area included in holdings in 1906 was 14,958 
acres, and of this 2*572 acres, or 17-2 per cent., were held by the 
proprietors as sir. Tenants at fixed rates, who pay on an 
average Rs. 3*85 per acre, are in possession of 33*2 per cent.; 
occupancy tenants, with an average rental of Es. 6*8, hold 23*9 
per cent.; and tenants-at-will, who only cultivate the poorer 
lands and pay Rs. 5-1 per acre, hold 22*4 per cent. About 33 
per cent, of the land is sublet, the rent in the case of shikmia 
being slightly over Rs. 8 per acre. The rent-free area is 
comparatively largo, amounting to 487 acres: •the rents are paid 
in cash, and grain rates are unknown. The chief cultivating 
castes are Brahmans, Ahirs, Koeris and Chamars. 

The population of the pargana has fluctuated daring the past 
fifty years. From 22,256 in 1853 it dropped to 20,353 in 1865, 
but then rose to 21,221 in 1872 and to 25,93Tin 1881, while 
ten years later it was 28,501. In 1901 a decline w^as again 
observed, the total being 27,449, of whom 1,849 were Musalmans. 
Half the latter reside at Koeripur, which is the largest village 
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-rill be .op«r.t,ly deseribed, .saUo-vill Ihe combined villi, 
of Smgrnmnn „„i Singha-val. There i. „„ „th„, „,3 

mportonee ,n the pnrgm.a. The only rend i, that from 

Snltonpur, „|„oh traverse, the two lorgor parts of Ihe.pargann 

and gives access to the chief villages. P g a 

Of the.eutiro area 82-3 per lent, is owned by Rajputs of 
0 ais c an, 14-3 per cent, by Brahmans and 3-4 per cent, liv 
os ams. 1< ormorly the whole was the property of the Bais but 
certem villages were alienated on religious g. ounds, chiefly for tlio 
maintenance of the family priests. Balm Harpal singh 
mau IS at presmit in pomession of 73 whole villages, assessed at 

held i f. ‘ « ■•‘■vonue of Ks. 2,733, a.-e 

held by trie Court of Wanls on behalf of the liaja of Jaunpur. 

CHANDWAK, rargana Cuandwak, Tahsil Kihaicat. 
and 83 'of T f ‘T 

oad from Benares to Azamga,-h, at a distance of 1!) miles from 

Bi.x miles east 

mZlld mile further north, close to the' 

Jauiin' A ’ station on the metre-gauge lino from . 

Cha Sr if ofHarnanpur. From 

h rf nvr* unmetalled road runs eastwards to Aunri- 

har and Ghampur, while a second leads to Ki.akat, taking off at 

villaf'"'^ Tnir- road. The population of the , 

of h "^A?’ ^ lastcensus had risen to 1.487, . ^ 

fLr Ti l T M-kets a?e held daily in the , 

of eom M ^ for any special iiidustrijsS , 

sarof J""®' ®f»f'on post-office and a- masoip-y ' 

The O f ^ vi age is a flourishing middle vernacular school. 

The Qumti is crossed by a ferry on the main road. 

Raini- inhabitants of Chandwak are the EaghubanSi • 

jputs of the Dobhi taluqa, who settled here at a very early " 
f ft ^ sn^all village of 111 inhabitants, some two 

fha 1 ^ -^©st and, curiously enough, does not belong to 

nnti ' relates that the founder of the family was 

• took possession of seven ko8 of land: , 
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rouml Hanharpur.a village on the Gtimti two miles to the west 
and 14 kos on the opposite or south side of the river He left 
the northern portion to his two sons, of whom the el.Icr received 
two-thirds and the younger, Kamdeo Singh, one-third. These 
shares now constitute the twelve puUis of the Dobhi laluna. 
Ranu 00 IS said to have built a fort represented by a inonnd on the'l 
mer bank near the Chandwak ferry, while Harihardeo, the older/ 
son, built the larger fort of Hariharpur, a village which is still tlioi 
chief residence of the Raghubansis. The fort is square, and tho sides] 
about 100 yards in length, face the four cardinal points. ThJ 
pace 13 now in ruins and surrounded with jungle, the onlyl 
occupants being some Aghorpanthi Faqirs, who have built a tem- 
ple and a monastery on the site; but it is still possible to tra J 
the mam entrance, approached by a ramp, in tho middle of thJ 
nort side, as well as a second gateway in the south wall a littlo\ 
east of tho centre. Traces, too, ai-o visible of an outer wall sui- j 
10, nuling the fort about 25 feet from the main structure. The/ 
na 8 are of mud interspersed with large burnt bricks of tho old/ 
Hindu pattern. In and around tho fortified position arc to be\ 
ound pieces of earthen vessels several times thicker than those \ 
made nowadays, and occasional fragments of rollers burnt to a / 
rod colour and usod possibly for grinding spices. Tho history of / 
handwak itself is unknown. Local tradition asserts that th</ 
name is derived from Chand Shah, son of Iftikhar Khan, a noble 
ui the days rof the Sharqi kings, who held tho in Jagir for 

eoTCral jeWi His son is said to have renounced tho world and 
0 ave lived as an ascetic in the jungle between Chandwak and 
ttariharpur. His grave is shown in a grove to the south-east of 
too l^azar, 

' p CHANDWAK Pargana, Tahsil Kibakat. 

argaua Chandwak, which was formerly a tappa of Kira- 
l)a ' eastern portion of the tahsil and is a fairly com- 

P c block of country, bounded on the nor th by tho Azamgarh 
8 net, on the east by Ghazipur, on tho south by Benares and 

tahsiK^TK Guzarap parganas of tho Kirakat 

P i forms tho southom boundary for tho most 

but seven small villages lie to tho south of that river on 
" .. 14 
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either side of the road from Benares to Azamgarh. There are 
also three detached portions beyond the western boundary, com- 
prising the villages of Sarauniand Narhanon either side of Kira- 
kat, and Usarpur and Pa ehwar, a short distance north of the 
tahsil headquarters. The total area is 44,706 acres, or 60-85 square 
miles. 

Along the Gumti in the south the level is l^igh, and the sur- 
face is broken by numerous ravines and drainage channels lead- 
ing down to the river. The chief of these is the Tain, a small 
stream which rises in Pisara aiid for a short distance forms the 
boundary of the pargana, discharging itself into the river near 
Kusarna, Another is the Khara, which rises near Pokhra and 
flows westwards in a deep be 1 to join the Gumti not far from 
Pobhi. Through Chandwak itself Hows a small stream known 
as the Sorewa, and in the south-eastern corner, separating this 
district from Ghazipur, is the Sarwa. The banks of the Gumti 
are generally steep, except on the inside of the many bends, whore 
the ground is shelving and narrow strips of alluvial cultivation 
are to be seen. The high bank has a light and sandy soil, but 
from the crest the level slopes gently to the interior of the par- 
gana, where a good loam is generally to be found ; while in the 
north the soil stiffens into a heavy clay, small jhils and tracts 
of usar become common and the cultivation consists mainly of 
rice. Along the northern border flows the Gangi, an unimport- 
ant stream with a shallow bed. It is fed by the Kharwa, which < 
also rises in Azamgarh and joins the Gangi at Bardiha. The 
pargana as a whole is well wooded, and this is especially the case 
on the plateaux enclosed by the bends of the Gumti ; while in the 
rice tracts of the north trees are naturally less common, though 
patches of dkak jungle appear in several places. 

At the last revision of records in 1881 the cultivated area 
amounted to 30,426 acres. This has been occasionally exceeded 
during recent years, but the average for the five years ending in 
1907 was only 29,885 acres, or 60*85 per cent, of the vvhole. In 
another direction, however, there has been a considerable increase^ 
for the double-cropped area now averages 26*6 per cent, of the 
^|iet cultivation, or very much more than that formerly recorded. 

land shown as b^iiTen amounts to 7,531 acres; but from this 
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must be deducted 1,822 ajres uuder uater and l,<Jo2 aeiea 
occupied by village sites, buildings, roads and the like, leaving 
o,i57 acres actually unfit for cultivation. Thoculturalle area is 
/,290 acres, or 17-7 per cent. ; but this, again, includes 882 acres of 
grove and 2,1GU acres of cui-rcnt fallow, the rest being usually of 
a very inferior description. Means of irrigation are generally 
abundant, and though the amount irrigated varies with the 
season it averages 49-80 per cent, of the land uuder tilha-c. As 
usual wells constitute by far the most important source ot supply 
contiibuting over 9<> per cent, of the irrigation, although the 
numerous tanks are frequently utilized for the autumn crops 
Wells can bo constructed in all parts without difficulty except 
perhaps, on the high Lank of tlie (Jumti. 

The Icharif and rubi harvests are approximately e(iual in 
extemt, though in most years tlie former predominates, averaging 
19,i08 acres as compare<l with 18,071 acres sown in the rabi. 
Iho chief staple is rice, which overs 20 per cent, of the area 
sowii, four-fifths of this being of the late variety. Next comes 
maize with 18-0 per cent, and then juar, and arhar, in combina- 
tion, with 15 per cent. Sugarcane is still important, though it has ” 
dined by moic than one-third since 1881 and now av’erages 
11 4 per cent, of the kharif. Other crops comprise bajra and 
ar tar* on the lighter lands, hemp, kodon and the autumn pulses, 
n the rabi barley very largely preponderates, averaging over 
per cent, of the area sown, while a good deal more is found in 
combination with gram and u heat, tho former, alone and mixed, 
mounting to 19'5 per cent. Peas are a very favourite crop, 
o^upyijjg one-fourth of the ra6i area : but the amount of pure 
'V eat is very small, being only 5 5 per cent. The balance is 

« lefly made up by poppy and linseed, of which tho latter is 
growing rapidly in popularity. 

Owing to the fact that the Dobhi taluqa takes up the greater 
^i tioii of the pargana Paghubairsi Rajputs naturally occupy tho 
most place among tho cultivators, and as Brahmans come 
xt it is impossible to expect a very high standard of htisbandry. 

Bh include Ahirs, Koeris, Kurmis, Chamars, some 

uin ars in the north and Musalmaiis in one or two isolated 

®gC8, la 1906 the total area iucludediii holdings was 32,723 
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acres, and of this no less than 66 per cent, was held by the j5ro« 
prietors as sir or khudkasht^ the reason for this being that the 
Raghubansis cultivate most of their land themselves. Tenants at 
fixed rates hold 21 per cent, and occupancy tenants 13 per cent.; 
so that, after deducting the small proportion of land which is 
held rent-free or cultivated by ex-proprietors, little more than 9 
percent, remains in the hands of tenants-at will. Under the 
circumstances it is only natural that a large area should be 
sublet, and about 30 per cent, is in the possession of skilcTni 
tenants. The latter pay on an average Rs. 7*45 per acre, which is 
almost the lowest rate in thedistrict. Rents in the case of occu- 
pancy tenants are Rs. 4'36 and for tenants-at-willRs. 5*41 per 
acre. Almost all the land is held on cash rents, the grain-rented 
area, 435 acres in all, being of a precarious nature, principally 
on the banks of rivers and jfiils. 

As settled by Duncan, the pargana comprised merely the 
Dobhi taluqdy and was assessed at Rs. 27,401 in 1789 rising to 
Rs. 27,415 in 1793. In 1842 the area was increased by the j 
transfer of 16 villages from Sultanipur in the Benares district, 
and the revenue then stood at Rs. 33,902. A further addition of 
the four villages near Kirakat was ma do in 1849, and at the last 
revision the revenue was Rs. 38,448. The present demand, 
together with the cesses now leviefl, will be found in the appendix.^ 
The pargana now contains 141 villages divided, in 1906, into 330 
mahalSy of which 185 wore imperfect pattidariy 140 joint 
dari, three were held by single proprietors and two were bhaiyct-^ 
char a. Nearly one hundred villages, paying about Rs. 28,000, 4 
form the Raghubansi taluqa of Dobhi, and this is divided into 18 
mahals belonging to some 20,000 co- sharers, the estate being 
by far the most complex in the district, as so far no formal 
partition has taken place, and in many instances all the vahous 
. patois have shares in the same village. Besides the Raghubansis 
there are no zamindars of importance except, perhaps, the 
Nanakshahi Mahant, the head of the Nihang Naga Goshalns of ^ 
the Panchaiti Akhara at Benares, who owns Kopa. Altogether 4 
Rajputs own 83*6 per cent, of the area ; and next come Brahmans, I 
with 4*4, Faqirs and Goshains with 3*2, Bengalis with l*9,Shei^® | 


• Appendix, table X. 
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with 1'7 and Banias with 1-3 per cent. The rest is held mainly 
by Europeans, Pathans and Kayasths. Maulvi Abdul Jalil owns 
33 small shares, assessed at Ks, 825 in all, and an insignificant 
area belongs to Babu Sham Das of Benares. 

The population of the pargana in 1863 was 63,441 ; but this 
appears incorrect, as in 1865 the total was 37,182, though by 
1872 it had risen to 44,008. The figures for the next two 
enumerations are not available, since they are given for the whole 
tahsil of Kirakat; but in 1901 Chandwak contained 52,858 
inhabitants, of whom 51,201 wore Hindus, 1,647 Musalmans and 
ten of other religions. The chief villages of the pargana are 
Chandwak, Hariharpur, Marhi, Sarauni and Narhan, which is 
praolically a part of Kirakat town ; I:>ut Marhi alone has a 
jwpulation of more than 2,000 persons. The metre-gauge lina 
fiom Jaunpur to Aunrihav traverses the pargana from west to 
east, with stations at Dobhi near Chandwak and atPatrahiintho 
village of Koiia on the eastern border. The metalled road from 
Buiares to Azamgarh passes northwards through Chan;lwak, after 
crossing the Gumti by a bridge of boats; and the only other road 
is an inferior traek from Kirahat to Chandwak and Ghazipur. 

DARYAPAll Pargana, Tahsil Kirakat. 

This small pargana originally was included in Jaunpur 
Haveli, though separated from the main portion by Saremu, and 
derives its name from the fact that it lies beyond or to the north 
of the Gumti. When the tahsils and parganas were reconstituted 
in 1846 Daryapar was still a portion of Haveli, and did not 
enter on a separate existence till 1850 or thereabouts. It con- 
tains but 58 villages, the original number having been reduced 
hy one owing to the transfer of the tiny village of Lalpur to 
Saremu. The latter marches with the pargana on the north-west 
and north, while to the north-east and cast lies Pisara. The 
western and southern boundaries arc formed by the Gumti, which 
Separates it from Bealsi and Guzara. The total area of Daryapar 
*s 16,636 acres, or 26 square miles. 

Along the Gumti the land is high and sandy, broken in many 
places by ravines which carry down the drainage from the 
interior. The largest of these is the Muftigauj nala, which 
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originates in some depressions in the north and traverses the 
centre of the pargana in a westerly direction, falling into the 
^TuniR just above Belaon. It is joined some two miles from the 
river by the Balohi nala, which is called after a village of that 
name and rises on the eastern border, south of Murara: From 
the high bank of the Gumti the level drops gradually towards 
^ e interior and the soil becomes loss sandy, passing .-into a 
firm and fertile loam. This again stiffens into clay in the low 
plain to the north and north-east, where the drainage is somo- 
w at defective and itsar frequently makes its appearance. In 
this portion there is a largo amount of waste land much of which 
la covered with dhak jungle, this lioing especially the case botwoon 
the villages of Miiftiganj and Murara. The jungle here stretches 
almost uninterruptedly for a considerable distance and is of 
some economic value, since the wood provides fuel for the 
numerous, sugar refineries in the neighbourhood. 


Undor such circumstances it is only natural that tfe 


cultivated area should bo comparatively small. In 1881 it 
extended over 10,440 acres ; and since t!iat there has been no 
further development, but rather tho reverse, since for the five 
years ending with lOOG tho average area under tillage was 9,830 
aeies, oi o9 0.) per cent., this being tho lowest proportion of jiny 
parga,na in the district. On tho other hand there has been no 
actua reti ogi cssion, foi the double-cropped area has expanded in 
a marked degree and now averages no less than 29-6 per cent, of 
the net cultivation. Aceprding to the returns 2,128 acres are 
barren, including o4l acres under water and 729 acres occupied 
by sites, roads and railways ; while 4,G78 acres are shown as cultur- 
able, though this comprises, in addition to 834 acres of groves and 
9G2 i^res of current fallow, a largo amount of land that is of 
• so inferior a character that it could never repay cultivation. - 
Ihe pargana is admirably supplied with means of irrigation, 
and on an average 50-4o per cent, of the net cultivated, area 
obtains water, while in some seasons tho proportion has ex4eded 
60 per cent., and it is estimated that in most years four-fifths of 
t e rabi lands are irrigated. Wells are the principal source of 
supply, but on o..casions the tanks and jhila are utilized ; the 
latter are not, however, very numerous and, consequently, are 
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of little use for the autumn crops. The khcirif area almost 
invariably exceeds that of the rahi, averaging 6,709 as compared 
with 6,015 acres. Maize is now by far tho most important crop, 
and covers o3*7 per cent, of tho area sown. Next come juar and 
arhar, in combination, with 18*6 per cent.; rice, mainly of tho 
late variety, with 15*7; and sugarcane with 11*75 per cent., this 
being almost the highest figure in tho district. A small amount 
of bajm and arhar is to bo found in tho lighter lands, while 
hodoUy samvan and tho coarser autumn pulses make up tho bulk 
of the remainder. In the 7^ahi tho lead is taken by barloy, bub 
not to the same oxtont as in other parts of the tahsil. Sown by 
itself it covers 37*3 por cent, of the rabi area, while a certain 
amount is grown in combination with gram and wheat, tho former, 
alone and mixed, occupying 32*8 per cent. Peas cover 18*1 and 
wheat iinmixed 5*7 per cent. ; there is little poppy cultivation, and 
a very small amount of linseed. During the hot weather melons 
4^*e grown to a considerable extent on tho sandy banks of the 
Gumti. 

Tho chief cultivating castes of the pargana J^e Raghubansi ■ 

and other Rajputs, Brahmans, Ahirs and Charaars. Out of tho total 
area of 11,220 acres shown in holdings in 1906 about 28*5 per cent, 
was cultivated by the proprietors, either as sir or Icliudkashty and 36*8 ^ 

per cent, by fonants at fixed rates, who pay on an average Rs. 4*82 , ; 

per acre. Occupancy tenants, holding 17*5 per cent., pay Rs. 5*24, 
and tenants-at-will, with 14*3 per cent., pay Rs. 6*14 per acre. ; 

Nearly one-third of tho land is sublet; and the shikmi rental 
averages Rs. 8*74, this being tho highest rate in the tahsil and ‘ 

considerably above the general figure for the district. There is 'I' 

a very strong demand for land, and very little is available for 
unprivileged tenants. The revenue of the pargana in 1881 was 
Rs. 17,894, and the present demand, together with that for cesses, if 

will be found in the appendix. ♦ There are in all 57 villages, 
and in 1906 these were divided into 167 mo^hals of which 41 
wer^held hy single zamindar a, IIS were joint zamindari and I 

the remaining 13 imperfect pattidari. The chief landowning 
castes are Rajputs, w*ho hold 64*04 per cent, of the land ; and next 
come Kayasths with 15*32, Sheikhs with 10*3 and Brahmans with 

• Appeudis^ tablo X. 
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7-4 po,. „ci.t. Small areas, too, M„„g t, Haloais and (Joskoma 
on y algo propriotor is the Maharaja of Benares who 
hold, tan vniages with a rovonno demand of Rs. 3617 
though Ra. Faya Ki.han of Kirak.l and B.hn Sham 
Bonaro. posses, small share, in the pargann, and „ few villaere 

of 

No details of popnlation are available before 1872 when 
the pargana eonlainod 17,20.8 inhabitants. Thereafter it tm no 
shown »,p„rately, hut ineln led in the old pargana of Kirakat 
y n.jstrimling the total, for the eomponent village, the numlsr 
of rnhal itant. ", ,901 appeors to have been 18,270, of whom 
,!». were. Mnsnlmans. 'i hore is no large village in the pargana 

the eh, ef being Utiasan, whieh contain, the important bn, ar of 
oclelnaM for .t, sugar industry) and Murtasabad. Throueh 

to Kirin f™" J»"”l'” 

In fho m“, .'""’"S" "her. also is a station 

thatfror? .‘“re*" 'ff'" only other roo.1 is 

r, tht ,r.i!:itr; o™*' 


t.ARMAUA /'n,.pnn„, Tohsji Macimi.i.SHann, 

tabsil T '’7,''"'"-"f|>,i«es the northern portion of the 
t«h,.l, being bo„,.dod on the south by Mnngra and Ghi.wa. On 

ae we and north ,t marche. with the Patti tahsil of the Partalo 
^rh d,.t„,t and, for a short distance, with pargnno Chanda: and 

111 Tnnl ' , K T Wonging to the Khutahan 

or h7 1" “ ‘otal area of ,88,034 aeres, 

or 16 i do square miles. 

soil bltarih-T T“^“ ““Wi, ‘It* 
.,.d r ‘I't -"■"Off". 

«ai which r Of the latter the chief is the 

tolchinThn i””*''""' to 

! Ka^k 1° ,1 "n* '"“'■“e ‘ho P-rgan. 

atKarekhnli, th. miene of a large .„„„al fair. L bank! are 

htgh and scored with numcron. ravines, whieh carry down 
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the drainage from: the; interior. Tho most noteworthy nalaa on 
the right bank are those which -pass through Goaon and 
Sujangfinj, and on the left those rising near Lohuda and 
Gaddopur. South of the Sai tho level drops, and tho country 
begins to resemble that of Mungra; the soil is more frequently 
clay than loam, jhila are numerous and ttsar plains are 
common. In tho extreme south are several swamps in which 
tho Bisuhi takes its origin, though tho rivor in this pargana is 
very insignificant. To tho north of tho Sai tho country is 
drained ' by several minor streams. Tho Lakhia rises near 
Gaddopur and flows eastwards into Kari to join tho Pili. Tho 
Tambura enters the pargana from Partabgarh near Raja Bazar 
and for several miles forms the district boundary, eventually 
falling into the Pili in the extreme north, near tho trijunction of 
Garwara, Chanda and Rari. Besides these there are several ill- 
defined escape channels carrying olF the surplus water from tho 
numerous jkils, and in most cases taking an easterly diroction 
towards one or other of tho streams. Tho largest swamp in tho 
pargana is tho long crescent-shaped jhil to tho north of Sarai 
Bhogi, on tho road from Jaunpur to Sujanganj : it is deop and 
narrow, and possibly represents an abandoned channel of tho bai. 
The country is fairly well wooded, but there are no largo 
stretches of dhak junglo save at Unchgaon, in the extreme 


south. 

Garwara is more fully dev’oloped than the other parganas of 
tho tahsil, though ovon so it is below the general average of tho 
district. Tho total cropped area in 1841 was 54,548 acres; but 
this apparently is tho gross figure, dofaeli land being counted 
twice. In 188G tho cultivated area was 54,767 acres, while the 
average for tho five years ending in 1906 was 56,126 a wes, 
or 62-62 per cent, of the wholo. Of tho remainder 14,289 acres, 
or 16-23 per cent., were shown as barren, including 4,967 acres 
under water and 3,919 acres occupied by roads, buildings and 
sites, the actually unculturable waste being 6,403 acres. I he 
so-called culturable area was 18,619 acres, or 21*16 per cent, of 
the whole ; but from this should be deducted 3,662 acres of grove 
land, which forms an unusually high proportion, and 2,954 acres 
of current fallow, the balance being mostly old fallow of little 
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value. The economic dev6lopment of the pargana during recent 
years is greater than at first sight appears, since there has been a 
marked mcroaso in the area bearing a dqpble crop, which now 
averages 26-18 per cent, of the net cultivation, 

Iho kharif and ruhi harvests are approximately equal in 
extent, averaging .35,613 and 33,719 acres, respectively, the predomi- 
nance of one or the other depending on the nature of the season. 
The lluetuations that occur from year to year arise from the fact 
that the pargana is more or less precarious owing to the shallow 
nature of the tanks and jhih, which are of little use in time of 
drought. The average irrigated area is 25,970 acres, or 47-11 per 
cent, of the not cultivation, and of this 81-04 per cent, is derived 
from u-ells, 18-45 from tanks and jkrls and -51 per cent, from the 
smaller streams. The number of wells is fairly satisfactory, 
thox,gh very much loss in proportion than that of the Jaunpur 
tahsil. Ihe principal khemf crop is rice, but not to the same 
extent as in Mungra to the south : it occupies 33-52 per cent, of 
the kharif area, two -thirds being of the transplanted variety. 
No.xt comes arhar mixed withjtwr and hajra, the former account- 
nig for 19-08 and the latter for 11-15 per cent,, chiefly on the 
high light soils along the Sai. Maize is growing steadily in favour, 
an avoiages 14-54 per cent,, : and 8-03 per cent, is under sugar- 
cane. 1 he other crops include mandua, kodon, aanwan, the 
pulses and hemp.^ In tlie rahi the foremost place is taken by 
barley which, by itself, occupies 38-7 per cent, of the land sown, 
and 18 also found in combination with wheat and gram, the latter, 
alone or mixed with wheat and barley, making up 29-4 per cent. 
Feas are an important crop and have grown rapidly in favour, 
now constituting 16-5 per cent, of the harvest ; but the area under ' 
pure wheat has diminished, now amounting to no more than 9-27 
per cent. The remaining crops are insignificant : there is a little 
opium and linseed, while in the hot weather a considerable amount 
of cherui is produced— as is the case throughout the tahsil. 

The cultivators of the pargana are for the most part Brah- 
mans, Drigbansi Rajputs, Ahirs, Kurmis, Chamars and Kewats, 
while Mallahs occur in fair numbers along the Sai, As the land 
18 principally owned by large proprietors only 6-9 percent, of a 
to^ Wea of 63,163 acres included in holdings in 1906 comes 
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nnfler the head of sir or kltudkasht. Tenants at fixed rates are 
very numerous, holding 52-7 per cent, and paying, on an average, 
a little more than Ka. 4 per acre. Occupancy tenants are in 
possession of 23-4 per cent., their average rental being Rs. 4'44, 
anl tenants-at-will hold 16-2 per cent., with a rate of Es 4-43. 
TKis low figure is, as usual, duo to the fact that their lands are 
eenorally the worst in the pargana. Small areas arc rent-free or 
are hold by ox-propriotary tenants. Nearly one-fourth of the area 
is sublet; and the profits thus made by the privileged classes are 
very largo, since the average Hhiknii rental is Rs. 8-76 per acre. 
The rents are usually pahl in cash : but grain rents arc to bo found 
ill an area of G6G acres, mainly precarious rice fields on the edges 

of swamps. . . . 

The revenue of Garwara was Rs. 1,13,4 l) 4 in 1789 rising o 

Es 1 17 221 when the settlement was declared permanent. At the 
revision of 1841 it was Rs. 1,2G,7G3 and in 1881 it stood at 
lU 1,2G,773, since which date; there has been no change. The tract 
contains 324 villages divided in 190G into 485 mahals, of which 
174 wore held by single proprietors, 225 were joint znmimlari and 
3G jnttidar i, all but one being of the imperfect variety of this 
tenure. Formerly the whole tract was the property of Drig ansi 
Rajputs unlar the Raja of Raja Ra.uxr, but that estate has since 
passed to other hands, as already narrated in chaiitor III. The 
chief landowning castes at the present time are Rajputs, who own 
67 -Oi) per cant, of the land, followed by Brahmans with 1--83, 
Sheikhs with 11-34, Kayasths with 5-6 and Banias with 1^ per 
cent. Small areas, too, are held by Saiyids, Pathans and Bhats. 
A considerable proportion of the pargana is owned by large 
proprietors. The Raja of Vizianagram has the old Raja Bazar 
estate of 63 villages, assessed at Rs. 21,237 ; and Raja Lai Ba a- 
dnr Singh of Raja Bazar owns 38 whole villages and one share, 
paying a revenue of Rs. 12,816. The Maharaja of Benares holds 
17 villages and four shares, paying Rs. 12,213 ; 

Jaunpur 16 villages and two shares, paying Rs. 10,/ 36; Kai 
Amarpal Singh, the Bachgoti tiluqdaroi Adharganj in Partab- 
garh, has 18 shares, revenue Rs. 7,382 ; Balmain Rajbans Kunwar 
9 villages and five shares, revenue Rs. 5,716 ; and Musamma^ 
Wilayat Begam six shares, with a demand of Rs. 2,056. Maulvi 
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Abdul Majid of Jaunpur owns 22 small shares, and seven are th. 
property of his kinsman, Maulvi Abdul Jalil. ” 

The population of the pargana fell from 97 069 in i 
85fi0i in 1865 and again to 83,501 in 1872; but’sinco that date 
has inci eased rapidly, reaching 98,328 in 1881 and 100 986 ten 
years later. In 1901, however, the tract shared in the general 
deehn^the total being 96,727, of whom 91,232 were Hindus 

b f 1 roligions. There is no town’ 

but both bujanganj and Maharajgaiij are trade centres of some’ 
^or auco, and eight other villages contain more than a th.eusand' 

is a 1 o' l‘ derives its name 

a now deserted village on the south bank of the Sai to the 

north west of Sujanganj. It contains several mounds and the ruins 

of a Bhar fort, as well as some ancient stone carvings of a now 

obliterated temple known in the locality as that of Kerarbir a 

name winch suggests some connection with ancient Jaunpur ’ 

Ihe pargana possesses neither railway nor metalled roads 

and improvements in the communi mtions are greatly needed.’ 

Ini' “rrh’'”'' '■’T “"'I krLlZ 

Jr,; ir, , KK™h..ud 

Jaunpur. but all are of a very inferior description. 

GAURA B.\r)8H.\HI‘UJ{, Pa'-gana Sabkmu, ra/isiZ Jauni>uk. 

and82°49Mr”‘rf '' r in 25° 47' N. 

Quarters ! r’ ninomiles from the district head- 

quai tors, are two adjoining bazars forming, practically, a single site 

m ir Banjaropur. 

thrmarkft?""; ' u "" P-k-animals to 

oivnrd bt H " ‘^^tricts. The place was formerly 

propnetor died leaving three sons. One of these, Kesar Sin-rh 
y name, was excluded from his inheritance by his brothers : 

Lirrd “ ^"salraan under the api>ellation of Kesar 

Khan, and petitioned the emperor for the restoration of his rights. 


^«u8pnr. 


Aurangzeb received the prayer of the convert and awarded him 
a third share which he, in gratitude, named Badshahpur, and there 
ha founded the new l)azar to the north of the road in opposition 
to the old market of Banjarepur. The descendants of Kesar Khan 
still reside here and own shares in the village ; but in the remain- 
ing portion, which is known by distinction as (iaura Do-hissa, 
the Don wars have lost part of their estate, the chief proprictois Ort 
the present time being the Mufti family of Jaunpur. Banjarepur 
is held mainly by resident Pathans and Sheikhs. 

The two bazars are separated by an oijen piece of land about 
a furlong in width. Markets arc held in both places twice a week 
-on Tuesdays and Saturdays-but that of Gaura is the more 
important, having a largo trade in rice from the neighl)Ouring 
villages of Azamgarh as well as in other grains, cloth and raw 
sugar, the last being produced at several factories in Banjarepur. 
Gaura also possesses a post-olfico, a largo upper primary school 
and a military encamping-ground. There arc several mosques 
and temples in the bazars, but none of any architectural or other 
interest. Mention should, however, be made of a Nanakpanthi 
monastery which is much frequented by beggars and sndkus of 
all sects and by the peasantry of the neighbourhood, and is the 
scene of alarge hhandara in the first half of Kuar. The population 
of Banjarepur in IScSl was 2,2S5, and at the last census 2,126 
including 642 Musalraans, mainly Julahas. ihat of Gaura 
Badshahpur rose from 1,512 to 1,626, of whom 323 wore Musal- 
mans and about 300 Donvvar Rajputs. 


GHAUSPUR, Pargana Ungli, Tahsil Khutaiian. 

This small village stands in 25° 57' N. and 82° 35' E., near 
the junction of the roads from Jaunpur and Khota Sarai to 
Khutahan, at a distance of 17 miles from the district headquarters. 
It had in 1901 a population of 607 persons, of whom ISO were 
Musalmans: the area is 113 acres, and the revenue Rs. 258. A 
small market is held hero once a week. The place formerly 
belonged to Iradat Jahan of Mahul.in Azamgarh, who resided m 
the neighbouring village of Garha Mubaralqmr. For his rebellion 
in 1867 he was tried and executed, his property was confiscated and 
Ghauspur was bestowed on the loyal deputy colloetor Rai Hingan 
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Lai of Kirakat. It is now held by his sou Kai Dav. l'- . ' 

whoso favour half the revenuedcniLd is remitted ^ 
terminate at his death. Tho nro ei.t rm. ? * concession to 

family i, C‘;r:::;r" 

atRulhauli, two miles south-west from Kh 
r«oivc. an «l„cali„„l all„„a„c« f™„. OovormL ™ 

a lowt S “hTaU: r “"‘V’ 

quartor,„fthotah,U 

aocoaat of .ho la^' » »" 

madau mouth of Jiabi-u,.s.„i i ■ “I* 

or more iwvsoii. from tho 'aoi.hhourLmT'' Th'’'’' ul 

la Imnour of tho Muoalmau .a1 1 QaiZ?*''”" 

ht.ok from whoso tomb ueot fiaoh.t^ ■ “ f-^aas-al-Aumi, a 

M a shriiio oroctool during tho last conturv '’■jZT 
Oipally womsi, of tho loiL class both u ^ I"'!!''*™ a™ 1“"'- 
who visit tho ohriu. with r;StfZ 7'“,:''‘' 
domous by whom thsy arc suciioso.f'to I . “'''■awolvos of 

feature of the fair is the lar i possessed. The chief 

sacrifices, from bulls Ld huffT f ofl’ered as votive 

No toll or fees are levied an gamebirds, 

ments are defective : a uiaidstrateTr’^”!]^ sanitary arrange, 
hardly ever any disturbaime. 

Pa.™ rr 2’aMt Machiilisitahb. 

form'r,::t“rt:;:;„:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

.ml th. toS’:; Tfiri::;' 7T *'■' ®““ 

whll. to tho cast „ Z-Zm^ T- 
raha. Tho total area i. 75 239 !l ^‘’“l" 

P.r Jut'Z^ZVZh' T ^ 

soil i. oiZ ; : of har,0.,...,n Tho 

i. tb. wost. bosLs theZi;rrc“hh 

through low ground, there ,„c several olh! 

fv seitral other rivers and stress. 
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Tho Bisuhi for a short distance separates Ghiswa from Mungra 
and then traverses the south of the pargana from west to east, 
passing into Mariahu near tho village of Bankat. It has a well- 
defined bed, with numerous small ravines on either bank and in 
places a fringe of scrub jungle. Close to its point of exit tho 
Bisuhi is joined by the Barwa, a small stream which rises in some 
depressions near Hiramanpur, and thence flows in a south-easterly 
direction draining the central portion of the pargana. Another 
tributary is the Arsi, which has its origin in a jhil near Katahit 
and flows southwards into Mariahu, falling into the Bisuhi at 
Chaudrabhanpur. The extreme north is drained by theSai, which 
for a few miles forms the boundary. Tho surface of tho pargana 
is (lotted with a large number of shallow swamps, though few are 
of any size : tho chief include the Karela jkilf to tho north-west of 
Parahit, and one on tho Mariahu border about two miles east from 
Machhlishahr. Mention may also bo made of tho broad and 
deep moat which surrounds the massive ol I fort of Katahit. Most 
of ihe^Q jkils are utilized for irrigation in the autumn and early 
winter, but their small depth renders them of little value in years 
of drought or deficient rainfall. 

The pargana is as well developed as its capabilities will 
permit; but the barren area is very considerable, amounting to 
12,990 acres, or 17*20 per cent, of the whole. This comprises, 
however, 4,942 acres under water and 3,097 acres occupied by 
villages, roads, buildings and tho like, so that the actually 
barren land is 4,951 acres in extent. Cultivation in 1841 covered 
41,234 acres, and has since increased. In 1886 the total was 
43,512, while for the five years ending in 1906 the average was 
44,693 acres, or 59*4 per cent, of the whole. Tho remainder, J 7,656 
acres, or 23*34 per cent., is classed as culturable, but includes 
2,111 acres of grove land and 2,420 acres of new fallow, though 
the balance is large and comprises wide stretches of valueless usar 
and broken ground on the banks of streams. Tho irrigated area 
averages 21,226 acres, or 47*5 per cent, of the cultivation. The 
proportion is high, but it should be remembered that one-fifth is 
derived from natural sources on which no reliance can be placed 
in dry seasons. Wells number about 2,500, which is hardly 
sufficient for all requirements. 
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The increase iii the cultivated area is greater than would 
appear at first sight, since 11,400 acres, or 25-5 per cent, of the 
land under the plough, bears two crops in the year, whereas 
formerly the practice of sowing the same field for both harvests 
was almost unknown. The kharif largely exceeds the raUin 
point ol area, averaging 33,479 as compared w'ith 22,473 acres. 
The great staple is rice, covering 20,305 ajrcs, 43-89 per cent.’ 
of the land sown being under yar/tan and 1G-7G per cent, under 
dhan, or early rice. Sugarcane has declined l.ut little and still 
averages 9-46 per cent., and maize, with 8-23 per cent., has made 
considerable headway. Other crops include juar and arhar, 
11-12 per cent., mandua, 4-5 per cent., kodon, samvan, tho autumn’ 
pulses, a little hajra and hemp groivn for fibre. In the raU 
barley, as usual, preponderates, occupying I,y itself 33-G per cent, 
of the area under tillage. A good deal, too, is mixed with wheat 
an gram, the latter, alone and in combination, making up 1 2-2 per 
cent. Peas cover 2G-34 per cent., and form an important factor 
m tho harvest. Wheat sown alone acjounts for 13*8 per cent, of 
the area, and tho only other staple of note is linseed. There is but 
little poppy cultivation; but mention should be made of toba-co 
which IS grown all round the town of Machhlishahr, where suitable’ 
land fetches enormous rents, sometimes reaching Rs. 100 per aero. 
In the hot iveather or mid harvest a fair amount of tho early 
millet known as chena is produced. 

po cultivation is chiefly in tho hands of Brahmans, Drig- 

Kowats and Chamars. 
n 190G the total area included in holdings was 50,291 acres, and 

of this 15-5 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors as sir or 
khudkaaht, 38-2 per cent, was in the hands of tenants at fixed 
ra 8, 27-8 per cent, was held by occupancy tenants and 16*5 per 
cent, by tenants-at-will. Tho remainder was either rent-free or 
held by ex-proprietors. Practically all the land is cash-rented, 
©nan 8 at rates paying Rs. 3-75 per acre, occupancy tenants 
Bs. 4-73 and those without rights Rs. 4-68, this low figure being 
ue to the fact that their holdings are inferior. A large amount 
of the land, about 20 per cent, in all, is sublet, and skikmi 

•^°v 7 Qo revenue demand was assessed 

in 1789 at Rs. 74,683, rising to Rs. 78,611 before it was declared 
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permanent. In 1841, owing to resumption of muafia and other 
reasons, it stood at Rs. 81,693, and since that time it has been 
almost unchanged.^ 

There are 207 villages in the pargana ; and in 1906 these were 
divided into 440 mahals, of which 91 were held in single and 317 
in joint zamindari tenure, while the remaining 32 were imperfects 
pattidari. In former days most of the area was owned by 
Drigbansi and other Rajputs, but these have lost the greater part 
of their ancestral possessions. They now hold only 19 3 per cent, 
of the area; while 31*8 per cent, is owned by Sheikhs, 15-3 by 
Saiyida, 13*8 by Banias, 5*7 by Khattris, 5-4 by Brahmans and 
4*3 per cent, by Kayasths. The rest belongs chiefly to Kalwars, 
Kaseras, Pathans and Goshains. The largest proprietor is Babii 
Sham Das of Benares, who holds shares in twenty villages and 
pays a revenue of Rs. 10,402. Maulvi Abdul Majid has seven 
whole villages and 36 shares, revenue Rs. 7,660, find Maulvi 
Abdul Jalil 20 shares, paying Rs. 2,046. Maulvi Muhammad 
Hasan of Machhlishahr owns 15 shares," revenue Rs. 6,514 ; 
Musammat Wilayat Begam five shares, assessed at Rs. 3,516 ; and 
JBabu Sundari Prasad of Jaunpur has acquired 13 small shares, 
with a total demand of Rs. 1,811. Three shares, too, are tho 
property of the Raja of Raja Bazar. 

The population numbered 74,614 souls in 1863, but dropped 
to 66,938 in 1865, and then rose to 67,628 in 1872 and to 84,640 
in 1881, while ten years later it was 86,466. At the last census, in 
1901, a marked decline was observed, the total being 80,942, of 
whom 72,262 were Hindus, 8,641 Musalmans and 39 of other 
religions, all of these residing at Machhlishalir. This place is the 
only town ; but Kariaon, or Mirganj, is a place of growing import- 
ance and has been separately mentioned. Other large villages 
are Bhadiyan, Bhathar, near Kariaon, Kunwarpur, Thaloi and 
Katahit, which is of interest on account of the large fort now in 
ruins. 

Through Machhlishahr passes the provincial road from 
Allahabad to Jaunpur, from which a metalled branch runs 
south-west to Bamhniaon and the railway. The latter traverses 
the southern portion of the ])argana but has no station within its 


• Appendii^ tablet IX and X. 
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lunits. The unmetailod roa I from Benares and Mariahw to Par- 
tahgarh leads through Maehhlishahr, whence also an inclifferent 
track goes northwards to Baraipar and Teji Bazar. Communi- 
cations are generally adequate but need improvement in the 
south, as Kariaon is badly hampered by the absence of any road 
and the distance from a railway station. 


GOPALAPUK, Pargava Goi*ai,apub, Tahsil Mabiahu. I 
Iho capital of tho Gopalapur pargana, which originally was 
merely a t-tpp% of Mariahu, is a fair-sized village standing near 
the left lianlc of the Bisuhi river, in 25° 31' N. and 82° 3> E., 
al out seven milts south from tho tahsil headquarters and 10 
miles from Jaunpur. Along the northern boundary of the village 
runs the road from Benares to Jamalapur on tho metalled road 
conno ding Jaunpur and Mirzapur, and this is crossed by a 
similar road from Kanipur Dhanua to Salarpur on the direct road 
from Mariahu to Benares. At tho last census tho village contained 
a population of 1,037 persons including 194 Musalmnns, chiefly 
Sheikhs and^ Julahas. The predominant Hindu castes are 
Nandwak Rajputs (the remains of whose small fort are still to be 
seen). Brahmans and Banias. The Julahas still follow their 
ancestral occupation of weaving, the chief product being woollen 
carpets which are sold to tho dealers of Mirzapur. The village 
contains a large upper primary school, a branch post-oflieo aiul 
a bazar in which markets arc held daily, tho principal commo- 
dities being grain, cloth, unrefined sugar and vegetables. A 
small fair takes place during the Dasahra, but is of merely local 
importance. There are two old shivalus and one mosque in tho | 
village. The total area is 70G acres, and the revenue Rs. 845. I 
The proprietary right has long passed out of the hands of the I 
Nandwaks and is now held by tho Maulvi family of Jaunpur, I 
represented by Abdul Majid and Abdul Jalil. I 


GOPALAPUR Pargina, Tahsil Mabiahu. 

This paigana, like Barsathi, was originally one of the tappas 
of Mariahu, and did not enter on an independent existence till 
1846, though it hail long been recognised as a definite area. It 
)as a very iriegular outline but is a fairly homogeneous tract of * 
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country, boun'iel on tho north and west by pargana Mariahu, on 
the south by Barsathi, on tha north-east by pargana Bealsi of tho 
Kirakat tahsil^ and on the east by pargana Pau l rah of the 
Benares district. The Bisuhi separates it from the rest of the 
tahsil save for a short distance, as a block of six villages extends 
into Barsathi oii tho southern bank of that stream. The total 
area of tho pargana is 28,937 acres, or 45*2 square miles. 

The Bisuhi Hows in a deep bed with a tortuous course and 
precipitous banks, scored with ravines on cither side. In places 
it is fringed with jungle, the largest patch being near Gopalapur, 
where nilgai aiid wild pig are sometimes to be found. The 
ravines in one or two instances have carved their way inland for 
a considerable distance, and carry down the drainage from tho 
interior. In the extreme north tho surplus water finds its way 
into tho Sai, while that of the north-cast passes along several 
ill-defined channels into tho l^enares district to form tho source 
of the Nand, a small triljutary of the Giimii. The soil along the 
Bisuhi is light and sandy, or else a hard and sterile gravel; but 
apart from this the pargana consists mainly of loam, with a high 
proportion of clay found in the numerous depressions. There arc 
no largo jhilsj and usetr tracts are few in number and of small 
extent. The country is well wooded, groves covering no loss than 
5*5 per cent, of the area or more than in any other part of tho 
district ; and the general level is also broken by the frequent 
mounds which mark the sites once occupied by tho forts of the 
old Nandwak owners of tho soil. 

Tho pargana has long attained a high state of development, 
as 18 only to be expected with so great a pressure of the population 
on the laud. In 1886 no less than 19,574 acres were under tillage 
and little further extension has been recorded, the average for 
1906 and the preceding four years being 19,826 acres, or 68*51 per 
cent, of the whole. In another direction, however, there has been 
a great advance, as tho area bearing a double crop has markedly 
'increased and now averages 28*8 per cent, of the net cultivation. 
The proportion of land returned as barren is not large, for if tho 
1,027 acres under water and the 1,259 acres occupied by roads, 
buildings and the liko be excluded there remain but 1,425 acres 
or 4*92 per cent, of the whole classed as unfit for cultivation* 
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The cuUurable area averages 6,400 acres, or 18 66 per cent. ; but 
this comprises 1,691 ajres of groves and 862 acres of current 
fallow, leaving but a small amount of old fallow And unbroken 
waste, and that, too, of a very poor description. 

The pargana is admirably supplied with means of irrigation, 
and on an average no less than 65-42 per cent, of the cultivation 
obtains water. There is a good number of wells which normally 
servo more than nine-tenths of the laud irrigated, the balance being 
derived from the tanks, though the latter are generally shallow and 
are quickly exhausted in dry years. Of the two main harvests 
the kharif covers on an average 13,709 and the rabi 1 1,807 
acres ; but both these figures have on occasions been largely 
exceeded. Rico, almost wholly of the transplanted variety, is 
the principal autumn crop, amounting to 36-2 per cent, of the 
area sown; and next come maize with 16-4, jwtr and urhnr with 
14 6 and sugarcane with 11 per cent. There is also a large 
quantity of sanai or hemp, which is grown for its fibre and has 
risen immensely in popularity of late years: it averages 1,020 
acres, or 7-4 per cent, of the kharif. The remaining crops include 
hajra, which is sown with arkar on the lighter soils, mandua and 
kodon. In the spring harvest the chief staple is barley, which by 
itself averages 45-94 per cent, of the land under tillage. It is 
also to bo found in combination with gram which, alone and 
mixed, makes up 10-8 per cent., and again to some extent with 
wheat. The latter, when grown separately, constitutes 10-86 per 
cent, of the total, and the remainder is chiefly taken up by peas, 
with 26-/5 per cent. There is very little linseed produced in 
this pargana, and the cultivation of poppy is almost unknown. 

The cultivating community is of much the same composition 
as in the rest of the tahsil, consisting chiefly of Brahmans, 
Rajputs, Ahirs, Kurmis and Chamars. The total area included 
in holdings in 1906 was 20,915 acres; and of this no less than 
68-4 per cent, was held by tenants at fixed rates, their average 
rental being Rs. 4-82 per acre. Occupancy and ex-proprietary' 
tenants, the latter being here quite insignificant, hold 12-6 per 
cent., the rate for occupancy holdings being Rs. ^-1 per acre. 
Tenants-at-will, who are in possession of 11 per cent., cultivate 
the inferior lands and pay only Rs. 6-65. Practically in all 
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cases rent is paid in cash, and sub-tenants, who cultivate 21*6 
per cent, of the area, pay Rs. 9*69 per acre, this figure being the 
highest in the - district. The area held as sir and khudkasht is 
small, amounting to 12*4 per cent, of the whole. This is about 
the general average for the tahsil, and the low proportion arises 
from the predominance of large proprietors. The revenue of the 
pargana rose from Rs. 67,976 in 1789 to Rs. 68,241 at the per- 
manent settlement, and has since undergone little change. In 
1841 it was Rs. 68,809, the increase being due to exchanges of 
territory ; but in 1881 it stood at Rs. 68,212, which is practically 
the present figure.* 

The pargana contains 123 villages, and in 1906 these were 
divided into 222 mahals^ of which no fewer than 190 were held 
in joint zamindari tenure, while 27 were owned by single pro- 
prietors and only five were imperfect pattidari. The old land- 
holders were Nandwak Rajputs, remains of whose numerous 
forts are to bo seen in all parts of the tract. They were crushed 
by the Rajas of Benares but still retain much of their ancestral 
possessions, holding altogether 41*7 percent, of the area. Sheikhs 
own 29*2, Brahmans and Nagars 11*8, Khattris 6’8. Kayasths 
3*4, Saiyids 2*9 and Kalwars 1*9 per cent. Small areas belong 
to landowners of the Rangrez. Bhat, Pathan and Bania castes. 
The larger proprietors include Maulvi Abdul Majid of Jaunpur, 
who owns shares in 45 villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 13,126; 
Maulvi Abdul Jalil of the same family, wdth 27 shares paying 
Rs. 4,821 ; and Dhandei Kunwar, widow of Rai Durga Prasad 
Bahadur, whose ten villages are assessed at Rs. 5,150. 

The census of 1853 showed a population ^of 33,961 persons, 
but this fell to 30,674 in 1865 and to 29,336 in 1872. Owing 
to the inclusion of the area in Mariahu for census purposes at 
subsequent enumerations, it is not possible to show the rapid 
rate of increase that has occurred during recent years; but a 
close approximation can be obtained by adding the totals for 
the various villages in 1901 : and this gives 47,026 inhabitants, 
of whom 2,486 were Musalmans. The pargana cannot boast 
of a single town, but possesses two large villages in New aria 
*ttd Dhanethu, of which the former is an important market. 





* Appendix, tablet IX and X. 
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opalapur, the capital; has been already described. Communica- 
tions are limited to unmotalled roads and include those from' 
Manahu and Gopalapur to Benares, a connecting link from 
Salarpur to Rampur Dhanua and a branch from Gopalapur to 
Sami Bikram. 


GULZARGANJ Pargana, TahsU Mariahi;. 

Gulzarganj is a bazar named after its founder, Gulzar 
Singh, in the village of Raiya, which lies in the north-west 
corner of the pargana, in 25“ 43' N. and 82° 31' E. , on the 
metalled road from Jaunpur to Allahabad, at a distance of twelve 
miles from the former and eleven miles north-west from thetahsil 
headquarters. The bazar is built along the roadside and markets 
are held here twice a week, the principal commodities being 
gram and cloth. There are three sugar factories in the place 
and close to the road is a fine tank with masonry stops con- 
structed by a Bania of Machhlishahr. The public institutions 
comprise a police outpost, in place of the station recently 
abolished, a post-office and a largo upi)or primary school. 
Ihe population of the village in ]9Ji numbered 989 persons 
including 104 Musalmans. Botli the village and the bazar 
belong to resident Rajputs of the Chandcl clan, who pay a 
revenue of Rs. 582 on a total area of 490 acres. 


GUZARA Pargana, Tnhsil Kirakat. 

Guzarais one of the component of the old Kirakat 

pargana, and comprises a long and narrow strip of country to 
the south of the Gumti which 'separates it from Chandwak and 
Bisara. To the west lies pargana Beal si, and to the south and 
south-east the Benares district. Unlike the others it has no 
detached villages, and save for the many windings of the Gumti 
its boundaries arc fairly regular. The total area is 24,194 acres, 
or 37*8 square miles. 

The banks of the Gumti are high and sandy, and only in 
the interior angles of the bends is any alluvial land to be 
fhund. In many places the high bank is broken by ravines, 
which carry down the surface drainage during the rains. These 
nalaa are of no great ske or length, the chief being one that rises 
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in a jhil near the Phulpur railway station in Benares and flows 
through the centre of the pargana to join tho river near Kharag- 
seiipur. From the high hank the level dro[)8 inland to a fertile 
and well wooded plain with a good loam soil; but in the south- 
west clay predominates, and largo tracts of barren usar are to 
be found. Tanks and small jhils arc numerous, but there are no 
depressions of any size. 

In 1881, at tho time of the last revision of records, the 
cultivated area covered 1G,G20 acres ; and since that time there 
has been a slight increase, especially during the last few years, 
the average for tho five years ending in 1907 being 1G,754 acres, 
or 69*25 per cent, of tho whole. As elsewhere, too, there has 
also been a marked extension of tho area bearing two crops in 
tho year which now averages 25*7 per cent, of tho cultivation. 
Little room remains for further development, for although the 
so-called culturablo area extends to 4,536 acres, or 18*75 percent, 
of the whole, this amount includes 855 acres of grove land and 
91 G acres of current fallow, the remainder being in most cases 
of a poor quality. Tho area returned as barren averages 2,904 
acres, but of this 1,0;]9 acres are under water and 848 acres are 
taken up by village sites, buildings and roads, so that the 
actually unculturable laud is little more than a thousand acres 
and consists principally of usar. The tract is fairly n^ell 
supplied with means of irrigation and, on an average, 45 per 
cent, of tho area under tillage is watered, although this is a 
comparatively low figure for the district. In most years, however, 
the proportion is considerably exceeded, and in 1904 it amounted 
to more than 56 per cent. Wells are the chief source of supply, 
and are to be found in sufficient numbers in most villages ; but 
tho tanks are largely utilized, and on an average 11*3 per cent, 
of the irrigated area is watered by their means. 

The area occupied by the two main harvests is approximately 
equai, tho Icharif averaging 10,568 and the robi 10,477 acres; 
but while the latter is fairly constant the former exhibits con- 
siderable fluctuations, according to the nature of the season. The 
chief autumn crop is maize, which was almost unknown in the 
pargana twenty years ago but now averages 22*6 per cent, of 
the area under tillage in this harvest. Next come jfrar and 
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orAor with 22 per cent, and then rice with 20-6 per cent 

, the whole of .hi, being of .bo Into vnrie,,. SnZI” 

wharth^b r”"** “™'wge» 18-2 per con.”- 

H, ; ! 1 o f"? ’'i* «--W on .ho' 

g r an e, Icodon, hemp and the antnmn pnlKS. ITie winter 

p^dnc. .. nrnch .he ..me a. .ha. fonnd elochoro. Barley 

by .t»lt cover, no le„ than 41-6 per cent, of the area, a’nd th! 

oiop I. al .0 to be .oon m combination with wheat or gram the 

I. ter. whether alone or mixed, mrcnn.ing for 24-6 pTr;.!, 
me are. under pure wheat i, larger thau any other part of the 
^.a, avert^mg 7-6 per cent., but exhibit, no tendency o 
.noreate, and the only other important crop i, pea,, „hich “ 
oxtenervely grotrn in ,ucce„i„„ .» rice or mail atld 

2o 6 p„ cent Poppy cultivation U almo,, unknown, and thel 

IS now no mdigo and very little linseed 

of Jp ef the pargana arc m.iniy K.jp„,. 

the Raghuban,. and Gaharwar clan,. Brahman,, Ahir. Koeri. 

l ~1'™«8 i„ Jdi" 

won • f cultivated by the 

proprietors either as sir or khudkaeht. Tenants «t fixed Les 

are very numerous and are in possession of 46 per cent wh 

L and 677 . acres are rent- 

area Tv " ‘‘“'^^^^f^^-Foprietors, the latter 

district. Nearly 26 per cent, of the land is sublet to 
principally m the holdings of fixed-rate tenants. These .hikmis - 
pay on an average Rs. 7-86 per acre, as compared ^ 

maSvanZT" tenants-at-will. 

n,ark:^:h:::LTr.^: rr; rxrr 

fai^of ‘fiLLTorlin wTirfo™ t “T*” 

Frmanent. At the revision of 1841 exchanges of viMaires and 
other causes brought the total to Rs 28 281 Lti dU u * 
modifications have been UnimporLnt * ’ ’ ^ 

• Appendix, tablet IX and X; ~~ ^ 
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There are now 62 villages in the pargana; and these in 1906 
comprised 126 mahah, of which 82 were held in joint 
zamindari and 22 in imperfect pattidari tenure, the remaining 
21 being owned by single proprietors. The Kaghubansis still 
hold Bhainsa Deorain, and altogether Rajputs own 46*6 per 
cent, of the total area. The rest is divided between a large 
number of castes, Brahmans holding 16*2 per cent., Banias 6*5, 
Sheikhs 6*04, Nagars 5*6, Europeans 4*1), Kayasths 4*3, Bengalis 
4*2 and Marathas 2*2 per cent., while smaller areas are the 
property of Goshains, Khattris and Kalwars. Few of the large 
landowners are here represented. The Hon Tile Munshi Madho 
Lai has three villages, assessed at Rs. 2,628 ; Babu Sham Das, 
another Benares banker, owns one village and three shares, 
revenue Rs. 1,762; and the Maharaja of Benares and Babu Moti 
Chand of the same place each hold one village. 

The population of Guzara at the earliest census in 1853 was 
26,984, but dropped to 23,345 in 1865, though it rose again to 
24,149 in 1872 and afterwards increased rapidly. Details are not 
available for the next two enumerations, since the old pargana 
of Kirakat was treated as a single area ; but in 1901 the number 
of inhabitants was 20,474, the decrease in the past ten years 
having been very rapid. Classified by religions there M^ere 
19,465 Hindus. 870 Musalmans and 139 others, chiefly Ary as. 
The only bazar of any note is at Thana Gaddi, but there are 
several large villages, such as Mai, Udaicbandpur, Kharagsen- 
pur and Bhainsa. Through Thana Gaddi runs an unmetalled 
road from Benares and biiidhora to Kirakat, and this is joined 
at that place by one from Mariahu and Jalalpur. The continua- 
tion of the latter road eastwards to Chandwak would do much 
to improve the communications of the pargana. 


JALALPUR, PargnLna Bealsi, Tahsil Kirakat. 

Jalalpur, or Jalalganj, is a small bazar on the main road 
from Jaunpur to Benares, situated in 25® 37' N. and 82® 46' E., 
a distance of about eleven miles south from the district head- 
quarters and nine miles west from Kirakat. Through it leads 
a branch unmetalled road from Mariahu on the west to Thana 
^^di and Kirakat on the east; while parallel to the main 
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highway runs the loop Hue pf the Oudh and Rohilkhand 

tTe r Jalalganj, a short distance south Jsuf 

the bazar and actually lying in the village of Lalpur Tha 

mhvay crosses the Sai by a great lattice girder bridge 1,191 S 
m length consisting of 18 spans of 68 feet each. It ias bui 

CT''"", '“-wedi,, 

. The bazar stands in the mama of Mihmanpur on the 
h.sh right b.,,k of the Sai, .vhich fall, i„to the Gamti it Uaj.,,;,, 

^ 00^7 ^ A >"■■!;» foir take, plae!- J 

the conflueuco oa the full moou of Koitik in the vilLe, of 

Kajaiair, Ud,,„,. and Jlij«i,,„e, and a coneiderable trade i,' here 
eatrarf on ,a lealhor buckela for rvell,. The Jalnlpnr b.rrr 
coat., a, a number of ,ho,,., and market, are held taico a week- 
a Slicoialriy of the plaeo i, the ehum or boiled and parched rice 
huh eajoj. a local reputation. la the burar i, a polio,; 
.tatroa, a postajllico and a cattle-pound i the school i, i„ the 
allorruug village of Pardhaapur to the .oath. The populatiea 
Iihmaupur at tho last cciuu, iva, 022, of ivhoni 47 mro 

who haTo'lold t 7“ 7““' Eaghnbanei llajpnt., 

Who have sold ifc to a Kayasth of Benares. 

Loci7w“h™°"'''- ‘‘“““"“’fro- Jalal Khaa, a ,o„ of sikanda, 

of tho Sharq king, and tho deotruotioa of their paW. Jalal 

KIma 1 , said to havo tra,„torrod hi. capital to this spot; but not 

Xe LTb“'“d « “ ■» "“M th*' hi* 

.ho in 7h2? d T"" 6™""“' hy Himiajnn 

S!’„ 1 7 “7*™,"™'' torcetoro Jautipur to it, anciont glory. 

the"s • ^l*"n 7 l^hnn’e administration is the bridge over 

mnciminW ‘h «toao and rests on 

. 7‘n ^«“‘i» lenglh- Compared 

L77.ttbW kre.irv.tion to thi. very f«t, .iiiee a high 
flood IS enabled to pass over it, saving the bridge from destruc 

fn miZL th I the case 

.iiiud 1903, the latter doing some damage to the northern wing 
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walls, which were repaired in the follo^dng year. In 15GG, during 
the rebellion of Khan Zaman, his brother, Bahadur Khan, broke 
down two arches of the bridge in order to hinder the pursuit of 
the imperial forces while ho was retreating to Benares. They 
were restored by Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, who suceeoded 
Khan Zaman in the governorship of Jaunpur and built the great 
bridge at that place, and also the bridge over the 8ai at Pulguzar 
on the Allahabad road. 



JAMAITHA, Pargana Jaunpur IIaveli, Tahsil Jaunpur. 

A large village on the south or right bank of the Gumti, 
lying in 25° 44' N. and 82° 44' E., three miles east of the civil 
station. From it a road runs south-west to Kuddupur on the 
Mirzapur road, wdth a branch leading along the river to the 
jail and the great bridge. The Gumti skirts the village on the 
cast, north and west, and is crossed by the three fei^ies of Pachhatia, 
Utargawan and Jamaitha. There are nine inhabited sites and 
the total population in 1901 was 2,213, of whom G1 were Musalmans. 
The principal residents are Rajputs : but the owner is the Maharaja 
of Benares, Avho pays o revenue of Rs. 1,751. Many of the low- 
caste Hindus migrate to Bengal, Assam and Burma, whence they 
derive considerable gain. The place is chiefly noted for the 
melons which are grown in largo quantities on the shelving banks 
of the river during the hot weather. There is an aided school in 
the village, but nothing else of importance save a temple of Akhro 
Dobi, in whose honour a small gathering takes place every Monday 
and Friday. At Pachhatia, on the opposite bank, a largo fair is 
held during the Dasahra festival. 

JAUNPUR, Pargana Jaunpur Haveli, Tahsil Jaunpur. 

This ancient and celebrated city, which once w^as the capital 
of a powerful, kingdom and still gives its name to a British 
district, stands on the banks of the river Gumti, about fifteen 
Diiles above its junction with the Sai, the latitude and longitude 
of the great Trigonometrical Survey station on the south- 
west bastion of the fort being 25° 45' N. and 82° 41' E. It is 
approached by four lines of railway and also by a number of 
roads converging from various directions. The loop line of the 
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Oudh and Eohilkhand Railway, from Benares to Fyzabad 
Lucknow, skirts the civil lines and the city on the eLt 
one station in the extreme south of the former, near the lown'of 
Zafarabad, after which it is now named, and another in the north 
east of tho city at Bhandari. At the latter the line is joined by 
the branch of the Bengal and North-Western metre-gauge system 

distr ct. Zafarabad also is a junction for the loop line with that 
™nn.„g to Allahabad. Cloto to tho .outhora on'd oT t “ 
bridp over the Gumti no fewer than five metalled roads unit 
kadiiig from Lucknow, Allahabad, Mirxapur, Benares and 
arabad the point of junction being at Jahangirabad, Four 
more metalled roads enter the city on the north from Khutahau, 
Fyzabad, A^amgaih and Kirakat. The distance from Jaunpur 

Tfi and t miles; to Mirzapur 43 miles; to Fyzabad 

o6 and to Azamgarh 40 miles. ^ 

27 i^i’^'^itants of the city at the census of 1858 numbered 

27, 60 souls, but in I860 the total had dropped to 25,531. Since 

in 1872, though the rise was ,11 some measure due to the inclusion 

1 f newly-constituted municipal 

imits; 42 845 in 1881 and 42,819 ten years later. Since 1881 
the population has remained stationary, for at the last census of 

42,7/1, of whom 21,500 were females. Classified by religions 
there were 26,091 Hindus, 16,596 Musalmans, 251 Chrislans 

Ahirs Cb T r ^"^‘*** ^a^tes are Koeris, Banias, 

hi ^^ayasths, while Brahmans also occur 

theZ iT "ne thousand. Among the Musalmans 

Xlnd of f of the inhabitants 

pend on industrial occupations, the chief being the supply of 

and -O ■>' t.b, Jfwork 

m Wthe, and a, preparation o£ porfnmoa. Of,h,r»t 24 p« 

13 per ooat. com. „„d,r the h»d of 
g ra abour and 9-5 per cent, under ^at of domeetic rerrice. 
Xhe reuraruder oouipri*, .h«» in Gover^ueut o, oto ^bli. 
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^ ^ employ, the professional and commercial classes and those with- 
out any definite occupation. The municipal area is 4,480 acres, 
or exactly seven square miles, so that the average density per 
square mile is 6,110 persons. The latter figure is low, the reason 
being that the area of the city proper, about 660 acres, bears so 
small a proportion to that of the municipality. 

The history of Jaunpur has already been narrated, and no 
recapitulation is here necessary save in connection with the great 
buildings, which will be dealt with later. The main portion of 
the town, containing the fort, the bazars and the splendid mosques, 
lies on the north or left bank of the Gumti. To the south of 
that river are one or two muhallaa and the civil station, which 
occupies the lands of numerous small villages. In the north of 
the civil station, on the west side of the Benares road, stands the 
district jail, and to the south of this are the district courts and 
oflices as well as the tahsil. Further south, again, are the police 
lines, which occupy the site of the old cantonment abandoned 
after the Mutiny. The barracks have completely disappeared, 
and the land on which they stood has been brought under cultiva- 
tion. Hard by is the cemetery, which contains a number of tombs 
dating from 1807 onwards. One is that of Lieutenant Charles 
Havelock, a nephew of Sir Henry Havelock, who was killed in 
the battle of Tighra on the 11th of April 1858, Another is that 
of Mr. James Barwise, the indigo planter of Faridabad, who was 
murdered at that place in 1844. There is another cemetery at 
Kakurgahna, three miles north of the city, marking the site of an 
earlier cantonment. The inscriptions on the tombs, none of which 
possess any special interest, range from 1796 to 1828. Other 
buildings in the civil station comprise the civil courts, the resi- 
dences of the European officers, the club, the dak-bungalow, the 
church and a branch post-office. This portion of Jaunpur consti- 
tutes one of the four wards into which the municipal area is divided. 
Ihe latter comprises 65 muhallaa and a large number of villages 
which have gradually been absorbed into the town. The muhallaa 
m the civil ward are Wellandganj, a bazar callal after a magis- 
trate of that name; Nakkhas, or the horse market ; Jahangirabad, 
iiamed after the emperor ; Dilazak, recalling the clan of its Pathan 
I founders ; and Naigan j, built in the eighteenth century by Sher 
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Zaman Khan. The first four are adjacent, and form a fairlv 
densely-populated quarter at the south end of tho bridge ov/ 
the Gumti; but Naigauj lies at a considerable distance to thi 
west, on the road to Allahabad, close to tho western bonndarv 
The villages inclu.lod in the civil station are Tarapur, Mali pur 
Shcikhpura and Jogiapur on the north, Katghara and Uinarnur 
Parnianandpur on tho west, Ba.idpur, Kandhaipur. Kishan pur 

and Husainabad on tho south, and Mianpura and Haraipur on 
the east. ^ 

The southern approach to the town lies through tho pnlcld 
mnn, which is situated a short distance beyond the junction 
of the inaui roads. It is a large and imposing quadrangle of 
masonry, with lofty gateways on tho north and south" and 
contains a sarai ami a inark,.t managed by the municipality. 
Tho northern gateway opens on to tho great bridge, a massive 
structure of stone begun in 15G4 and completed in 15G8 by 
Munim Khan, Khan Khanan, as is recorded in six Persian 
inscriptions, tho architect being Har.rat Ali of Kabul. Tho 
supcrintcn'lcnt of tho work was Khwaja Sheikh Nizam-ud-diii, 
who saved enough from tho materials to build a mansion and a 
bridge over tho Sai on tho road to Allahabad. Tho bridge is 
extremely picturesque, having a roadway 2G foot wide with 
solid stone parapet of 2 feet 3 inches on either side and light 
pillared kiosques crowning either extremity of each pier. The 
extreme length from bank to bank is G54 feet; but this cpmprises 
not only the two bridges but also the island between them, 125 feet 
in length. The southern bridge is 176 feet long, and consists of 
five pointed arches of 18| foot span resting on piers of 17 feet, 
with a'mtmcnts of half tho thickness. The northern portion has 
ten similar arohes and is 353 feet in length. A noteworthy h ature 
of the bridge is that the roadway is level and does not rise 
gradually towards tho centre, reaching its highest point in the 
middle. [The first level bridge to be constructed in England was 
the Waterloo bridge in London, built in 1810.] On the side of 
the roadway crossing the island is a colossal stone lion standing 
over a small elephant. It bears no inscription, but is obviously 
of ancient Hindu workmanship: the attitude is stiff and the execu- 
tion poor, especially in the logs, which aro hard and unnatural 
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^ Presumably it came from one of the Hindu temples destroyed 
by the Musa^man rulers of Jaunpur, and po -si bly adorned the 
gateway of some building erected by the kings of Kanauj. 

Th^ portion of the city north of the river is divided into Raja 
three wards by the Fyzabad road and that leading to the railway ward, 
station. That on the east is known as Kaja Ilazar, and contains 
fourteen muhallas and a number of mauzas or villages. Along 
the river lie the Kaseri Bazar, the braziers^ quarter adjoining 
the bridge-head on the oast; Kerar Bir, which includes the fort; 
i)alua-g at, or the sandy ferry ; the villages of Zamin Piar Ali, 

Pauza Jamal Khan and Bagh Arab; the muhalla named after 
the Jhanjhri Masjid; and the village of Chachakpur, reaching 
almost to the railway bridge. The northern part, proceeding 
from the bridge along the station road, consists of the muhallas 
of Hizwi Khan or Tikli Tola, the former name being derived 
from a governor of the fort in the days of Akbar, and the latter 
from the market for spangles that was once held here; Elphin- 
stoneganj, called after a judge of Jaunpur; iJhalgar Tola, where 
shields were made; the villages of Mandawi Nasib Khan, 
Buzidpur and Dharamdhavpur ; and the detached muhalla of 
Yahyapur. In the centre are the muhallas known as Khasanpur, 
Machharhatta, or the fish-market, Basmandal, whore the miracle- 
plays of the Kaslila used to be performed, Biliich Tola, Khwaja 
Dost, founded in the days of Munim Khan and named after a 
holy man M’hose tomb stands in Fatehganj, on the west side of 
the Allahabad road, and Sipah. or the soldiers’ quarter. On 
the west, from north to south, are the villages of Kalyanpur, 

I Mandawi Jalal Khan, Bhorajipur, Bagh Hasan and Zamin Sipah. 

Ihis ward is divided into two parts by the main road to 
Azamgarh. which passes along the northern boundary of the fort, 
and, continuing eastwards to Sipah, there bends to the north-east. 

The central or Bashirganj ward, lying between the two main Bashir- 
roads, is named after a market on the north side of the railway 
station road. In the angle between the two highways are the 
of Sahib Khwajgi or Madar, nameil in honour of his 
teacher by Qazi Shahab-ud-din, and Urdu, or the camp. Beyond 
these are the villages of Firozshahpur and Badkarpur, the 
muluxlki of Isapur and the mauzas of Sita Patti, Mardanpur and 
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Shahabuddmpur. The north-east portion of the town comprises 
the Bhandan muhctUa, derived from hhandara, a feast, showine 
that the founder, one 8heikh Mustafa, fed Faqirs here: EasuJal ad 
named after Sheikh Ghulam Rasul; and the villages of Ba^hicha 

Shah Muhammad, Kurd anpur and Sultaupur. 

"“'•d is known as Bari Masjid Kalan and 
includes all the land beU'een the Fyzalad road, starting from 
the bridge, and the Gumti. It contains a very large number of 
„ muhallus and mauzas, of which only a few possess any interest 
in their nomenclature. Along the river westwards from the 
bridge are the muh.dlas of Diwau Shah Kabir, named after a 
saint who died m 962 H. and was buried here, another name 
being I'artola, from the palm trees that once aloundod on the 
river lank; Totipura, called after his slave Toti by Qari 
Muhammad Yusuf; and Mufti muh'illa, so named from Mufti 
Saiyid Abul Baka, who lived there and died in 1040 H, Then 
come the villages of Khalispur, Sarai Mujahid and Pem’rajpur • 
and then, above the great bend of the Gumti, comes a block of 
small muhallas, including Sheikhan Sufi, Misrpura, Saiyid Raja, 
called after one Saiyid Yusuf Ali, a raja of the Gardezi family 
of Manikpur ; Pan Dariba, or the betel-sellers’ quarter; Shah 
Ismail; Nasir Khan, named after the son of Firoz Tughlaq; 
Mahal Ghazi, founded by Ghazi Khan, a nobleman of the reign 
of Akbar; Sheikh Yahya, deriving its name from a courtiBV 
called Muhammad Yahya, who was also a poet and a wrestler; 
the Village of Jagdispur, which contains the imamkira; and the 
extreme north-western rnuhaUa of Begamganj. The central part 
of the ward is divided by two roads running almost parallel to one 
another, one leading to Jagdispur and the other to Khutahan. 
South of the former lie the muhaUaa of Sheikh Muhamid, Mulna 
Tola or the Maulvis’ quarter, Chhatatar, and Bazar Bhua, which 
adjoins Pan Dariba, Shah Ismail and Nasir Khan, and is said to 
be called after a Brahman named Bhup Tiwari. Between the two 
roads are Mirmast, founded by one Sultan Ashraf ; Abirgartola, 
the residence of those who prepare the powder used in the Holi 
festival ; Ajmeri, named after Ajmeri Shah, who li veil here duiing 
the dajff of the Jaunpur dynasty and was buried here, his house 
being now occupied by Shah Ghulam Rasul ; Hammam Darwaza, 
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’ from the Turkish baths ; the villages of Bagh Hasham and Sarai 
Latfcu; the muhallas of Kuthia Bir, called after a temple of that 
name, Sheikh Burhan-ud-din, from the holy man who lived here 
and died in 947 H.; Bazar Tolha, adjoining Mahal Ghazi, and 
Makhdum Shah Barai, deriving its name from a sainted resident 
called Makhdum Shah Shams-ul-Haq Barai Hakani, who died 
hero in 950 H. Along the Fyzabad road, beginning from the 
south, are Makhdum Shah Adhan (called after another holy man 
who died in 970 H.), Alam Khan, Alamganj, Baghieha Umar Khan, 
the of Abdul Khair, Sukhipur, Harakhpur and Dhanupur, 

and the northern market known as theShakar Mandawi. Between 
these and the Khutahan road lie the muhaWts of Umar Khan, named 
after a great-grandson of Husain Shah, who lived in the days of 
Humayun ; Arzan, after a great called Makhdum Sheikh Arzail, 
who was burled in 1072 H. in the adjoining mauza of Bauza 
Arzan ; and Shahganj, a detached bazar to the north. There are 
also the villages of Gudan Arzani, containing the AHganj bazar, 

Gurji Khani, Sammopur, Chak Nathupur, Jainipuv, Saiyid Alipur, 

Bisanpur and Chatar Sarai. 

-The Khutahan and station roads take off from the main road The city* 
to Fyzabad at an open square round the municipal garden in the 
Tikli Tola Ttiuhdllct* To the east of the garden is the fine build- 
ing of the district high school, on the north are the municipal 
offices and town hall, and on the west stand the sadr dispensary 
and the post-office. This neighbourhood is the chief business 
quarter of the town, after which comes the Purani Bazar, lying 
on either side of the Khutahan road in the Bari Masjid ward. 

The manufactures of the place have already been described in 
chapter II. They are no longer of great importance and are in 
a declining state. The grain trade is mainly centred in Bashir- 
gaii] and Purani Bazar. In former days there was a large 
river-borne traffic ; but this means of transit has been generally 
superseded by the railway. The town possesses broad and clean 
streets, almost all of these being metalled and provided with / 
^asonry drains ; but though the place is healthy and fairly well 
uilt its general squalor and the pervading air of decay reflect 
y too plainly its departed glory, which was painfully evident 

in the daya of Jonathan Duncan. 
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i- The mam interest of Jaunpur lies in its antiquarian remain, 
whieh are extremely numerous and in several instances of a 
unique character. The great mosques are unrivalled specimens 
ot I athan architecture, and constitute the chief glory of the city • 
while the fort and many minor buildings serve to illustrate the’ 
importanoe and magnificence of the place at the time whin 
Jaunpur was known as the Shiraz of India. A peculiar feature 
of he more notable structures is that, to a large extent, they were 
built from the material of old Hindu temples and palaces. The 

\y K that hardly a vestige remains 

V bf this early epoch; but it is clear that Jaunpur must have been 
Wace of considerable size, at any rate in the days of the last 
^indu kings of Kanauj. 

■t. To the west of the northern end of the bridge is the great fort, 
occupying almost all the Kerar Bir muhaU,^. It forms an 
irregular quadrangle, and is enclosed by ruined walls of stone, 
which protects the earthen mound artificially raised in early days, 
probably by the Gaharvvar princes. The place is a mere ruin, for 
the walls were quite needlessly thrown down after the Mutiny. 

' ^^‘^st'-oyed the elegant palace known as the 

Chihal-satun, or hall of forty pillars, with its three retreating 
Storys, dying from the time of Ibrahim Sharqi. Consequently 
our knowledge of the fort rests mainly on tradition. The stone 
walls arc ascribed to Firoz Shah Tughlaq, who built, or probably 
i-yuilt, the fortress on the old stronghold of Kerarkot, taking 
the material from the temples on the spot and at Zafarabad. 
When the towers were blown up in 1859 the inner face of almost 

every stoneborecayings which had, apparently,decoratedaHinda 

temple; while in the portions of the walls still remaining such 
stones may be seen here and there, and sometimes, too, thecarved 
wyk has been utilized for decoration, as in the gateway the niches 
w ich relievo the eastern face are ornamented with Lands, one of 
Which shows no loss than seven distinct patterns in a length of 
kss thmi twelve feet. This gateway is the main entrance to the 
fOTt and only one other exists, in the shaiie of a 'sally-port on 
the south-east face approached from within by a steep passage 
cut through the artificial mound. The eastern gate is somewhst 
^cuha* injappearanoo, owing to the shape of (he flanking bastioiiSi 
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^ which are much wider at the base than above ; they are loopholed 
and crown^ with battlements, and from the east face project large 
barbizans resting on moulded corbels. The gate itself is similarly 
embattled, and the entrance lies through a large arch with massive 
projecting piers on either side. The gateway is dOJ feet high to 
the top of the battlements and about 16 feet in depth, the 
interior having the usual small chambers on either side. On 
more than one occasion the fort was stormod by burning the gate, 
and for additional defence Munim Khan built an outer court of 
brick with a fine gateway of stone. The latter, which is in very 
faircouditionaiid serves as the city police station, is nearly 37feot 
high, and contains a largo chamber over the entrance approached by 
a staircase on the south. Its principal feature is tho decoration 
of the spandrils of the arch and other portions by kashani work, 
or encaustic tiling with raised patterns in diflf.rent colours. 

Within the fort are but two remaining buildings. One is of Tho Port 
remarkable interest, since it provides us with an almost perfect 
model of a Turkish bath of tho reign of Ibrahim. The greater 
iwt of the structure is below the present level of the ground, and 
the solidity of the edifice, constructed for use rather than for 
heauty, is as striking as its spacnous dimensions. The other is 
a mosque built by Ibrahim Naib Barbak, tho brother of Firoz 
Tughlaq. It is a curious narrow building 130 feet long and 22 
feet broad, forming a simple arcade supported on carved Hindu 
pillars of various shapes and designs, without plinths and in 
wme cases upside down. It is divided into three distinct portions 
' y lateral walls, the two side rooms being 40 by 19 feet and 
8 feet in height, each five bays in length and two in breadth. 

e central apartment is 24 feet in height, and covers 37 J by 
15 feet; it is crowned by throe low domes resting on arches 
which subdivide it into three compartments. The exterior is 
plastered and devoid of decoration, but within there is an 
Arabic text over the central mihrab. The mosque has no 
winarets, thejr place having been taken by two pillars standing 
»ome distance in front of the building. One has disappeared, but 
Or its broken plinth ; but the other is perfect and rises to a 
®ight of 40 feet, still retaining a capital and pinnacle of curiously 
«»udu appearance. The pillar, which rises in five steps from”* 
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an octagonal base, is square below, octagonal in the middle ' 
and round at the top. The octagonal part bears a long Persian 
inscription, recording the erection of the mosque in April 1376 
by Ibrahim Naib Barbak. Outside the entrance of the fort is a 
^cnliar inscribed monolith, only six feet high, withaninsoription 
nated in 17C6, to the effect that all religious grants of land were 
to be scrupulously observed and protected from molestation 
under the order of Saiyid Ali Munir Khan, then governor of the 
fort, on behalf of the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. 

The most beautiful and perfect of all the Jaunpur buildings 
is the Atala Masjid, which stands to the north-east of the fort and 
is approached from the Azamgarh road. It derives its name from 
the temple of Atala Devi, said to have been built by Vijaya 
Chandra of Kanauj and maintained by the Gaharwars of Zafar 
abad. The story goes that TW-ehah-ordered its demobtion 
but refrained on the entreaties of the Hindus. The compact then 
made was not long kept, for in 13G4 Khwaja Kamal Khan Jahan 
began the erection of the mosque, which was completed in 1408 by 
Ibrahim of Jaunpur. Pillars in the aisles give Sambat dates 
corresponding to 1376, 1378, 1407 and the 23rd of March 1408 
and an inscription on the square pillar in the lower storey of the 
south-west cloister states that the building was finished in 1407. 
The mosque is the prototype of the distinctive Jaunpur style, and 
consists of a courtyard surrounded on three sides by cloisters in 
two storeys, w'lth a handsome gateway in the centre of each face; 
while-on the fourth or western side is a range of buildings, that 
in the centre covered with a great dome, though this is practically 
concealed by the immense propylon, of almost Egyptian outline, 
forming the framework of a huge arch. None of the Jaunpur 
mosques has minarets, their place being supplied by the lofty 
screen of the propylon. Something like the latter appears in the 
IBOSquc at Budaun; but in the case of the Jaunpur structures the 
idea has been developed to an extraordinary degree. The fapade 
of the Atala Masjid is 75 feet high and 55 feet wide at the base. 

At the top the width is only 47 feet, the flanking towers which 
uphold the central arch consisting of five storeys of decreasing size, 

BO that the upward slope of the walls is 1 in 18 feet. On either 
Bide of the grand arch is a smaller propylon of similar design, 
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concealing a dome which covers a hexagonal chamber. The mosque 
proper, which has been fully described by General Cunningham* 
and also in the ^^Sharqi Architecture of Jauiipur,'^ is divided into 
five compartments, comprising a central room covered by a dome 
30 feet in diameter, a long single-storeyed room 62 by 28 feet on 
either side, and two low rooms in two storeys in each corner, cut 
oiF from the rest of the buildings by stone screen-work of which 
portions still exist. In the central chamber, which is 35 by 26J 
feet, tho oblong shape is rectified by projactiiig huge corbels from 
the four side piers and four corners, so as to make the space 
covered by the dome an exact square. The court of the mosque 
is roughly a square of 174 feet, the surrounding cloisters forming 
five lilies of open aisles supported on Hindu pillars. In front of 
each gato^Yay is a lofty octagonal room surmounted by a dome, and 
the gateways themselves have in each ease a propylon concealing 
the dome from the outside. Tho outermost aisle of tho cloisters 
oil the ground floor are walled off from the rest of the building, 
thus forming a row of chambers which were once utilized as shops 
bringing in a large income to the incumbents of the mosque. 

The Atala Masjid, like the others in the city, is constructed 
vholly of stone, only the exterior of the domes and roofs, the 
parapets and floors being floated with cement. It is, consequently, 
of great strength ; but tho absence of rejiairs resulted in consider- 
able dilapidation, and by 1860 the great towers of the fa 9 ade and 
tho square wore in a ruinous condition. They were, however, 
thoroughly restored by Munshi Haidar Husain of Jauiipur, and 
of late years considerable sums have been expended on thacon- 
servation of the structure both by Government and from the pro- 
ceeds of the endowment now administered by Maulvi Abdul Majid. 

Some forty feet from the south gate of the Atala Masjid, in the 
compound of the Church Mission high school, is the tomb of Qazi 
Shahab-ud-din, the most famous of all the men of letters who 
resided in Jaunpur. It is surrounded by a brick wall 16J feet 
square and feet high and contains two tombs, one of the Qazi 
himself and the other, it is believed, of his wife. 

To the reign of Ibrahim belong two other mosques of con- Khalis 
siderable interest. One of these is known variously as the Khali s 
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Mukhlis or the^ariba or the Char-uneli mosaue Tf ttoo v. m 
the site of a temple Chandra by Malik Mukh" 

.and Mahk Khalis, governors of Jannpur under Ibl!! t 
t^heconvenunie of a celobratetl saint named Saiyid Usman of 
^hira!5 who fled from Dchli in the days of Timur's invasion His 
descendants still reside near the mosque, which was rescued from 
^0 deaerating occupancy of the. neighbouring Koeris by Mr. 
Welland, a former magistrate of Jaunpur. The building, which 
. said to da^e from 1417, consists of the usual great propylon 
maskaig the dome, and a large square en closure some 66 feet in 
depth, with a flat roof supported on ton rows of Hindu pillara 
The propylon IS of st me to a height of 30 feet only, and above that 
of arge bricks: it differs from the Atala Masjid in the entire 
a.^t lice of the elaborate ornamcntalion which forms so striking 
a feature in the latter building. The name Char-ungli is derived 
fiom a stone let into the upper border of tlie face of a larger one 
to the left of the main entrance. This stone is 2^^th inches in 
breadth and oitli inches in haght, and is reputed to have the virtue 
of measuring exactly four lingers, whosesoever bo the hand applied 
to It. It IS commonly believed that this miraculous power has 
^anlshod since the Mutiny, but the stone remains an ol.iect of 
veneration to Hindus as well as Musalmans. The site of this 
mosque IS in the Bazar Bhua muhalla, south of the Jagdispur 
road in the Bari Ma-jid ward. 

The othoi is the Jhanjhri Macjid, which gives its name to a 
uMla m the extreme south-east of the town between Sipah and 
the Gumti. This too occupies the site of a Hindu temple, built 
yj^Lghju^lon ^aujo the spot known as Muktaghat and 
demolished by Ibrahim, who erected the mosque in honour of a 
saint named Hazrat Saiyid Sadr Jahan Ajmali. The building 
was severely handled by Sikandar Lodi, and the stones were 
extensively appropriated for other public and private structures 
-notably the great bridge. Floods in the ravine which it over- 
hangs and in the Gumti have destroyed the vaults and most of 
Bie court, and all that remains are the usual massive piers, , 
anking a screen of such grace and beauty that the completed 
building must have surpa^ed, save in point of size, all others h , 
Jaunpur, not excepting the Atala Masjid. In front a low modern 
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brick wall forms a small en ilosure, and behind the screen is an 
insignificant chamber, also of recent date. The place is kept in 
good order, and the screen, from which the mosque obtains its 
name, has been restored by Government. Though little known, 
the building is of great interest. A noteworthy feature is the fact 
that what seems an inner true arch is merely a part of the screen, 
since the voussoirs, carvei with a long Arabic inscription in 
raised letters (the only instance of such a decoration in the city), 
are quite loose and supported by the pierced screen itself. A 
second inscription, from the Iladisy runs across the centre of the 
screen. The base of the propylon is 35| feet in breadth, and the 
arch has a span of 23 f feet; but, though small, the mosque in 
its perfect state must have been of exceeding elegance. 

The only remaining building of the reign of Mahmud, the 
son of Ibrahim, stands in the opposite corner of the city in 
Begamganj, to the extreme north-west. This is the Lai Darwaza 
Masjid, so called from the red gate of the palace which Bibi Eaji, 
Mahmud^s famous queen, built outside the fortifications of the 
city, to the north of and parallel to the royal residence named 
the Badi Manzil. Attached to the mosque was a college and a 
monastery, the whole quarter being known as the Namazgah. 
All these structures, save the mosque alone, perished under the 
destroying hand of Sikandar Lodi, and merely the name of Lai 
Darwaza remains to mark the spot. The mosque is of the general 
Jaunpur style, but smaller and lighter, with thinner walls than 
are seen in the others. It is more essentially Hindu in design, 
but the original source from which the materials w^ere derived is 
not known. An inscription on one of the capitals in the south* 
east cloister bears the name of Vijaya Chandra of Kanauj with 
1225 Sambat, while another, dated in 1297 SamLat, in 
jthe southwest names of pilgrims who visited 
the ancient Hindu temple. A third, on a pillar on the north- 
west cloister, was originally set up in a temple in Benares, 
whence it is probable that a large proportion of the material for 
the Jaunpur mosques was derived. The quadrangle measures 
190 by 171 feet externally, though the outer range of chambers 
has disappeared. There are the three usual massive gateways, 
wd the cloisters, in this case only two bays deep and one storey 
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in height, run round the three sides. The moso..^ 
^asures 168 J by 35jrd feet inside, and is divided inl a TcZ 
chamber, masked as usual by a propylon, and an oblong room 
n either side, four aisles in depth and twice the height^f the 
c oisters, the roof being supported on slender Hindu pibars On 
each side of the central hall, taking up two of Zht-e l 

Td^Ind^dlo ^ 

pier' of Ih the approach being by staircases in the 

pier, of the propylon. The latter is 48| feet in height and 44* 

but 1 ^ 0 ^! diameter, 

to this mosqiio. ' The'^ba^rwall 

. turrets, givincr it » fort liVo relieved only by 

Jami Masiid InVt ih W'arance similar to that of the 

Alasjid but the mosque is highly decorated and in a vood 

' riie Jami Masji.l, cathedral mosque, the l.ruest „( all 

' 1 TellTT* U 

k"™ . fsal jl'l ; save Has, at 

btuTai'f .*,7 n"- i"-w ta" 

°een laid, as tradition relates in i ^ 
completed till 1471 ^ edihce was not 

mpietecl till 1478, a year before Husain’s final overthrow 
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at the angles. It is divided into five, for on either side of the 
central chamber, somo 39J feet square, is a low pillared room, 

25' 4" by 44' 7", surmounted by a zanana gallery, and then a 
lofty hall, 49' 3" by 39' 7" wide, with a peculiar barrel vault 
running north and south. , The great propylon is no less than 
84J feet in height, the central arch alone reaching a height of 72 
feet from the ground. The side chambers, enclosed by screens of 
stone trellis, are approached by staircases up the immense piers. 

The dome is 72 J feet high and is of stone, about three feet in 
thickness. The building is elaborately adorned with carving and 
screen-work, but its most striking feature is its commanding size. 

The only inscriptions in the mosque are Arabic texts, except 
one on an inverted stone in the arch of the south entrance. 

This is in Sanskrit and refers to the reign of the Maukhari king 
Isvara Varmma, who reigned in the eighth century. The mosque 
has boon extensively restored, first from the proceeds of an 
endowment created by the latcHaji Imam Bakhsh, by which the • 
northern and southern gateways were rebuilt and the courtyard ^ .. 
paved, and latterly by Government. 

A few feet to the north of the northern gateway is a ])aved The 
court with a number of insignificant tombs, known as the khan^ thTkin^a 
(jah or burial-place of the Sharqi kings. It is probable, however, 
that these tombs are not those of the earlier kings but only of 
Husain Shah, the last Sultan, and his descendants and some of 
their wives. They comprise, in addition to Husain, his son Jalal- 
ud-din; the latter's son, Mahmud, killed at Kanauj in 1540, when 
Sher Shah overthrew Humayun ; Mahmud's son, Umar Khan ; the 
latter's son, Sultan Husain ; Qutb Khan, son of Husain ; Hasan 
Khan, son of Qutb ; and his two sons, Muhammad and Mahmud. 

After this the genealogy becomes confused. The earlier mon- 
archs were, it would seem, buried, with the exception of Muham- 
^^ad Shah, whose tomb is at Dalmau in Eai Bareli, in the Mach- 
harhatta muhalla, some 200 yards south from the residence of the 
Dube Raja and about 600 yards east from the Atala Masjid, in 
^ place commonly known as the tombs of the seven kings.'* 

There are actually eight tombs here, and the persons traditionally 
^ried oh the spot include the Shahzada Nasir Khan, Malik 
Bahroz, the younger son of Firoz Tughlaq, and the first governor 




J»h.n, hi. adopted Mubarak Sh.h 5 

Jaunpur; Ibrahim Shah, brother of Mubarak- Ibrahim’, u't' 
.«d Mahmud Shah. The .im i, appromihod by a to 

th^ Dhr'" separates Machharhatta from 

Dhalgar rauhalla., and the tombs stand on a masonry 
platform now m a dilapidated condition. They were 2! 

down by Sikandar Lodi. The same monarch in his work oi 
ngeance destroyed the palace of the kings nhich stood near the 
ami asji . It ^-as partially repaired by Umar Khan and 
covered an oblong 100 feet by 140 feet, and had round turrets 

rulh!^ ZZT ' “ the 

loner “any other palaces that once adorned Jaunpur have 

side the walls, to which reference has been already made. An- 
^her was that within the fort itself, while a third ivas built by 

no!!?™ “ '^ 1 .“ a 'jn’ning the bridge on the 

ern sic e. The Sharqi kings also had a magnificent residence 
I occupying the traditional_8ite_of_Vijaya Chandra’s palace of 
«tood^the so'^Itri^f the road ol^Siile 
the Khas Hauz, a tank which is attributed to the Kanauj dynasty 
^d IS said to have been dismantled in order to build the Jami 
asji . ome say that the palace extended as far as the Lai 
arwaza, for traces of a building are to be found on a mound 
overlooking the Gumti some two miles west of the bridge. The 
structure w'as demolished by Sikandar Lodi in his desire to ^ 
obliterate all traces of the hated family of Husain. This must have 
happened after 904 H., since in that year he took refuge in the 
pa a-^e uring an insurrection. The Khas Hauz itself possesses 
some interest. Towards the centre there are two high mounds of 
earth of which the western is crowned by two tombs, supposed 
to be those of Ali Quli Khan, Khan Zaman, Akbar’s rebellious 
governor of Jaunpur, and of Shaham Beg, his notorious associate. 

Ihe latter s grave bears an inscription with his name and a 
chronogram, giving the date 966 H., on a flat stone in the centre 
of a platform, which mwsures some 40 feet from north to B<ftab 




and 35 feet from east to west** Khan Zaman’a tomb is situated 
to the south-west of this, and consists of a much smaller platform 
without any inscription. We are told that his head was carried 
to Agra, Dehli, Lahore and Kabul, but it is quite possible that 
his body may have been brought back to his old capital. On the 
eastern mound is the grave of Haidar Beg, the father of Shaham 
Beg, with an inscription on an upright slab giving the date 969 
H. On the high western bank of the Khas Hauz, under a mm 
tree about 50 yards south of the north-west corner of the tank, is 
another tomb of Akbar’s day. It boro a slab with the name Haidar 
and the year of his death : but this has been recently stolen. 

Numerous minor buildings are still standing in Jaunpiir, 
some of which deserve passing mention. Several mosques belong 
to the time of Akbar, such as the masjid of Haqim Sultan 
Muhammad, a small vaulted building on the north bank of the 
river, near the bridge, erected in 1570 during the administration 
of Masura Khan and bearing three inscriptions; the mosque of 
Nawab Mohsin Khan, who built the bridge at Akbarpur in 
Fyzalal, standing in the Hammam Darwaza muhalla, and 
constructed in 1567 ; the mosque of Diwan Shah Kabir, built in 
1583 by a Turk named Baba Bik, in Kartala, near the bridge; 
and the mosque of Shah Sheikhu, near the Sher Ohabutra at the 
south end of the bridge, erected by Munira Khan in honour of 
a holy man who is buried there. In Mianpura to the south of 
the river, in the eastern portion of the civil station, is a mosque 
built by one Zahid Khan in the year 1737. The idgah is an 
unfinished structure, and is said to have been begun by Husain 
Shah : it stands on the Allahabad road, some distance west from 
the southern end of the bridge. As is but natural, there are 
many tombs and mausoleums in and about the city. Among 
the oldest are two in the Sipah muhalla, one being that of Jamal 
Khan, governor in the days of Sikandar Loli, and the other of 
Firoz Shah, who administered the town in the reign of Babar. 
In the Mufti mukalla is the dargah of Khwaja Abdul Ghani, who 
came to Jaunpur with Munim Khan, received ajagir and died 
here in 1000 H. Near the Khas Hauz, to the w’est of the Fyzabad 
road, is another rauza bearing the name of Jamal Khan, 

• W. Voit; Jaunpur and Za/arabad Jmcriptiont, J. R, A. S., 1906. 
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tomb, of Nairab Ghasi Khan and hi. tri^d, Mirra CTbIv 
on the south and north sides of the road, respectively, lire former' 
as a g®nera of Akbar who came to Jaunpur, with Munim Khan 
and was kdled m the battle in which Aii Quli Khan lost his life’ 
ere m also the mausoleum or b cradarl of Kalich Khan, who 
uer in the days of Aurangzeb and founded Kalich- 

abad. Near the club is a platform with twelve pillars supporting 
dome which covers the remains of Jafar Ali Khan or Babu 
Khan, a servant of Raja Balwant Singh of Benares. Close to 

Ttb related 

0 the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad and hold Jaunpur in tho 

The preservation of the splendid monuments at Jaunpur 
depended for long on tho munificence of the Musalman residents 

one-fourth ofhis estate as an endowment for this purpose, and 

other private individuals have from time to time followed his 

rZ lo^ Government lent its assistance and 

JoTt l rV r° " " ‘be bridge, tho 

fort, the Lai Darwa.a mosque and the royal buryin^-around 

Wdt the fi'^ri sum being coStHbuted 

towards the first two objects by the municipality. A larger 

cheme was inaugurated after the visit of Lord Curzon in 1903 - 
nducted under the supervision of tho Public Works department. 

dealt wR^itidl r:zt1;th"'T 

Chapter IV, where it was shown how tho 
local agency was replaced by a municipal committee and then 
by the present municipal board. For the main heads of income 
^d expenditure in the matter of municipal funds reference may 
^made to the appendix.* T he public buildings and institutions 
■ •Appendix, table XVI. . 
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of the place have been mentioned in the preceding pages. The 
educational establishments comprise the district and C. M. S, 
high schools, the municipal middle school, three primary schools 
for boys at Wellandgauj, Puraiii Bazar and Shakarmandi, main- 
tained by the municipality, a similar school for girls at 
Machharhatta, and aided indigenous schools at Mirmast, Sipah 
and Husainabad. There are also several private schools in which 
Arabic and Sanskrit are taught, the former being usually located 
in the mosques and notably in the Jami Masjid. 

JAUNPUR HAVELI Pargana^ Tahsil Jaunpur. 

This, ns its name indicates, is the central pargana of the 
tahsil and district, comprising the lands lying round the city of 
Jaiinpur. It is divided into two portions by the Gumti, that to 
the north being separated by the river from Rari on the west 
and marching with Ungli on tlio north, with tahsil Mahul of the 
Azamgarh district on the north-east and pargana Saremu on 
the east. The southern portion extends to the river Sai, beyond 
which lie Mariahu and Bcalsi. To the south-east is the small 
pargana of Zafarabad, and to the north-west are Qariat Dost 
and Rari. The boundary in this latter direction is extremely 
irregular, and the confines of the three parganas are interlaced 
in the most confused manner. A number of detached villages of 
Haveli, too, are to be found within the limits of Saremu, while on 
the other hand several villages of Rari, notably Bhataiira in the 
north and Kajgaon in the south, lie well within the geographical 
area of this pargana. 

It Avould appear that, originally, Haveli w^as a much larger 
tract and that the neighbouring parganas were formed afterwards, 
being composed in each' case of a number of specified villages 
without much regard to their geographical situation. Similar 
action has been taken repeatedly since the cession of the district. 
A large addition was made to Haveli in 183G by the transfer of 
several villages from Mahul in Azamgarh ; but in 1860 the gain 
^vas discounted by the formation of Daryapar out of villages of 
this pargana lying between Saremu, Bealsi and Pisara, and its 
assignment to the newly-formed Kirakat tahsil. During ths 
aext thirty years interchanges were frequent, and the surprising 
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acres, or 134 87 square miles. The revenue, which at ih« 
permanent settlement was Rs. 1,48,843, had risen to Rs. 1 61 5^5 

reason and because of reductions on account of land aco^^ 
or roa s, railways and the like, stands at Rs. 1,19,538.* 

ana the &ai. The former first touches Haveli at Naranll in ti, 
o«r.n.3 north-wert corner, nn., for„, the LlnT^ r L 

past the city of Jaunpur as far as Zafarabad, where it again 
forms the boundary up to Raipur on the confiuesof Saremu The 
Sai never enters thepargaua, but constitutes the southern loun- 
dary from the east of Qariat Dost to the west of Bel7 Zh 
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Kalichabal, in the civil station, and at Ahmadpur on the borders 
of Zafarabad. The high banks of both rivers possess a light and 
sandy soil, with rapid natural drainage and little moisture. They 
are well wooded, especially along the Sai, which in many cases 
is fringed with fine groves of mango. In the neighbourhood of 
Jauiipur, too, the numerous groves and scattered trees, combined 
with the undulating surface of the country, render the landscape 
particularly pleasing to the observer from the high plateau of the 
fort or from the summit of the Atala and Jarai Masjids. The 
interior of the pargana is generally level and the soil between 
the Gumti and the Sai is a fertile loam, usually of a light descrip- 
tion but occasionally stiffening into clay in the depressions. 
North of the Gumti the loam-belt is narrow, as the level drops 
rapidly, and there is a wide stretch of rice-bearing clay extending 
to the borders of Ungli and Azamgarh. In this part of the 
pargana usar is common, and the jkils are very numerous. The 
largest are those of Jamuhai and Ara in the extreme north-cast, 
the latter being known as tho Barka Tal and forming the source 
of the Gangi, a small stream which, after a sinuous course 
along the borders of Kirakat, falls iuto tho Ganges near 
Ghazipur, 


The pargana has long attained a high stage of development. 
At the last revision of records the cultivated area was 57,756 
acres, and though subsequent years have witnessed a slight 
docline the average for tho five years ending in 1906 was 66.648 
acres, or 65*63 per cent, of the whole. If this is somewhat below 
the general average the reason lies in the large extent of barren 
land, which aggregates 13,366 acres. Of this 3,262 acres are 
under water and 3,727 acres are occupied by buildings, roads, 
railways and the like ; the balance is principally usar or sterile 
lani along the river banks. The culturable area amounts to 
16,311 acres, though this includes 2,068 acres of grove land and 
^2-8 acres of current fallow, while little of the remainder would 
repay the cost of cultivation. The fertility of the soil and the 
'gh standard of agriculture are to some extent illustrated by the 
a..t that no less than 34*4 per cent, of the cultivated area bears 
wo crops in the year, the increase in this direction during recent 
years having been very remarkable. 
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In almost all seasons the khmif exceeds the raU harvest in 

area, the average figures being 38,967 and 36,606 acres, respect 

vely Of the autumn crops the chief is maize, which has increased 
enfold smco 1885 and now averages 14,510 acres, or ^ 

cent, of the harvest In the clay tract to the north rice is larg^L 
grown, averaging 17-37 per cent., and three-fourths is of the trfns^ 

covenngl7 47,and sugarcane with 9-7 per cent.; the latter has 
declined here as everywhere, and the area has been reduced by 

'-»>» »»‘l tho puta. a. 
W po,mL h r“‘ "f »«• ««o. ' 

nm^ri ' ^ '‘““PI”"™''- Th" oh irf raU steplM 

ore tarl.y, covering 37 iw com. ot the nrea aoivn- gram lltl, 

tz .1 por cm. p,., wiSm* 

a liltio ^ *'”•>“'>* of liiiBoed and 

a itlle poppy cnllivation; ivliilo aiouiid the city potatoes and 

W are favonrito crop, the latter doing extremely well owing 

tothe hrmtishwatm- in thewelln. ReterenceehoiUd be madcal.. 

Meme ot rrTo t- ™ “ ‘ho 'iV 

Means of iirigation are more abundant than in any part of the 

cultivlterre average 56-8 per cent, of the 

culti ated area IS watered, while in some years this fi<.ure is 

num o "T - very 

ext^s V i' irrigation from jhils is 

extensively practised, especially for the Jeharif crops. 

cultivating castes are Brahmans, Rajputs, 

includ"d*^'^^t,^n— ^ ”®‘‘ 

mcluded m ho dings was 61,802 acres, and of this 20-8 per cent. 

Zantf ?« 1 khiikasht 

Tenants at fixed rates hold 36 per cent., paying on an average 

nejl!f ^‘’^“Pancy tenants are in possession of 25 

hi lfr5 I “VT/T 5-41 ; and tenants-at-wiU 

per cent., their average rate beiiig Rs. 7-23. Ex-pro- 

pnetors cultivate 298 acres and 672 acres are rent-free. A krge 
these shtkrm tenants pay Rs. 9-43 per acre. The proportion i* 
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remarkably high ; but the reasoa lies in the extraordinary rents 
which are charged for land in the city and neighbourhood, which 
sometimes reach Rs. 100 per acre. 

The population of the pargana as recorded in the earlier 
enumeration is of no use for the purposes of comparison owing 
to the numerous changes in area. In 1881 the total was 14l,2;38, 
and this rose to 153,766 ten years later. At the last census in 
1901 the number of inhabitants was 148,254, of whom 76,795 
were females. Classified according to religions there were 
124,281 Hindus, 23,882 Musalmans and 91 of other religions. 
If the municipality be excluded the net total of the pargana 
nas 105,483, of whom only 7,286 wore Musalmans. There are 
altogether 448 villages; l)ut few of these are of any size, the chief 
being Jaraaitha, Ahmadpur, Kaddupur, Kalichabad, Malhni and 
Pariawanon thebai, the last lying partly in this pargana and partly 
in Mariahu. Mention should also be made of the little village 
of Chaukia, a mile east of Jaunpur city station, which is notice- 
able on account of the temple of Sitla Debi, a favourite resort of 
pilgrims. The communications of the pargana will bo more 
conveniently dealt with in the following article on the Jaunpur 
tahsil. 

The villages of the pargana in 1906-07 were divided into 1,228 
ni ihuU. Of the latter 302 are held by single proprietors, 774 
are joint zamindari, 51 are bhaiyachara, &\gh\, are perfect and 93 
are imperfect pattidari, while two, with a combined area of 
940 acres, are revenue-free. The proprietary community com- 
prises a large number and variety of castes. Rajputs, including 
Bhuinhars, come first with 32'4 per cent, of the area, and next 
follow Saiyids with 19-3, Brahmans with 14 5 and Sheikhs with 
10'4 [>er cent. After them come Pathans holding 6'5, Kay asths 5'7, 
Bauias 4*4 and Telis 2’5 per cent. ; while Khattris, Bharbhimjas, 
Mails, Mughals, Lunias, Kalwars, Eoeria and Gujaratis own over 
a hundred acres apiece. The largest individual proprietor is the 
Dube Raja of Jaunpur, whose estate in Haveli comprises 14 
1 whole villages and 14 shares, assessed at Rs. 6,368. Maulvi 
Abdul Majid owns parts of 34 villages, with a revenue of Rs. 4,139 j 
®*BnSundari Prasad of Jaunpur has recently acquired nine shares, 

I P*y*“g Rs. 2,731 ; the Maharaja of Benares has three villages 
i . 17 
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aacl part of ono other, paying Rs. 1,971; Babu Sham Das of 
Benares has two shares; Saiyid Muhammad Mohsin; Khan 
Bahadur, Zulqadr, has 14 shares, with a revenue demand of 
Rs. 989; and Rai Chhatar pal Singh of Bisharatpur has sewn 
shares, with a total demand of Rs. 289. The chief cultivating 
communities are the Sunwan Rajputs in the south, the Raiitara 
Musalmans, re:3ent converts from Hinduism, in the east, and 
Brahmans, Bais and Caaniel Rajputs in various parts'of the area. 

JAUNPUR TahsU. 

This is the central tahsil of the district and comprises the 
six parganas of Jaunpur llavcli, Saremu, Zafaralad, Eari- 
Jaunpur, Khapraha and Qariat Dost, each of which forms the 
subjeict ol a sej^arato article. It is Louiided on the west bytho 
Maehhlishahr tahsil, on the south by Mariahu and Kirakat, on 
the cast by the Azamgarh district and on the north by Khutahaii. 
The total area at the present time is 180,15S acres, or 281*5 
square miles. The changes in the tahsil have been noted in 
tdiapter IV. Since 1881 there have been a few alterations con- 
sequent on the transfer of villages, the net addition being 821 
acres. 

The country exhibits'^ very diverse physical charaeteristics in 
different parts. The Gumti traverses the centre in a south-easterly 
direction, receiving the Pili nadi on its right bank and several 
minor affluents. The only other river is the Sai, which traverses 
the south-western portion and then forms the southern boundary 
till its entry into the Kirakat tahsil. Between the Gumti and 
the Sai is a level upland plain with a light but fertile loam soil ; but 
beyond the high left bank of the former river the surface drops 
gradually to a low tract of clay, which extends into the Azam- 
garh district and the shallow valley of the Gangi. In this 
portion of the tahsil rice is the principal crop, while elsewhere 
maize and juar in the autumn and barley, gram and peas In the 
spring constitute the chief staples. The tra jt is highly developed, 
with an average cultivated area of 122,540 acres, or 68 per cent, 
of the whole, while of this some 56 per cent, is irrigated. 

Means of communication are excellent. The eastern portidl 
is fcra^r^rJi>y the loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkh^d Railwayi’ 
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on which there afe stations at Zafarabad aiicl elauu()ur city, while 
that of Mihrawan is close to the northern boundary. This line 
is joined at Zafarabad by the new branch to Janghai and 
Allahabad ; and at Jaunpur city by the metre-gauge line of the 
Bengal and North-Western system to Kirakab and Aunrlhar, 
with a station at Keshopur, four miles from Jaunpur. Through 
the city ])as8es the metalled road from Allahabad to Azamgarh, 
while others lead to Benares, Mirzapiir, Badlapur and Lucknow, 
Malhiii and Khutahan, to Shahganj and to Zafarabad. A net- 
w'ork of unmmetalled roads connects the city with the suburban 
villages, such Jamaitha, Kajgaon and Ramdayalganj ; and 
many other roa'is of a, similar dcscri[)tion are to bo found in 
all I'arts of the rural area, their position being shown in the map. 
1 he most important is that from AliganJ on the Sultanpur road 
to Tiara, passing througli the villages of Bisbaratpur, Sujiaman, 
Dhaiikalganj, Mai and Laduka; while another frocpiented route 
is that irom Bakhsha to Teji Bazar and Maharajganj. The 
rivers ai’o bridged at the railway crossings and at Jaunpur on the 
Bumti and Pulguzar on the 8ai, these being old Mughal structures. 
Llsewhoro the passage is efftcti d by ferries, of which a list will 
bo found in the appenriix. There, too, are given lists of the post- 
offices, markets, fairs and schools In the tahsil. 

■ Jaunpur is the only large town, and with the exception of 
Zafarabad, a qasba administered under the provisions of Act XX 
of 1850, there is hardly a place of any size or importance. The 
largest is the combined market of Gaura Badshahpur and 
Banjarepur, while in addition to this separate articles will be 
found on Malhni, Bakhsha, Sikrara, Jamaitha and Kajgaon. 
dho area is distributed among seven police circles. The thanas 
at Jaunpur and Bakhsha alone lie wdthin the tahsil boundaries, but 
large portions of the Sarai Khwaja, Gulzarganj, Jalalpur and 
Ballapur circIes,j^together wdth a few villages of Kirakat, are 
comprised in the area. For administrative purposes the tahsil 
forms a subdivision in the charge of a full-powdered officer on the 
district staff, though the criminal jurisdiction is ordinarily 
limited to the Jaunpur, Bakhsha and Sarai Khwmja police circles. 

A tahsildar and a naib-tahsildar are stationed at Jaunpur, and a 
^>cnch of five honorary magistrates exercises second-class powers 
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■within municipal limits. Civil jurisdiction is vested in the ' 
Haveli munsif and the subordinate judge. < 

The population of the tahsil cannot be accurately determined 
from the returns of the earlier enumerations, owing to the many 
changes in area. The number in 1872 was 248,240 persons, and 
this rose in 1881 to 267,309, while in 1891 a very large increase 
was observed, the total being 278,482. At the last census the 
tahsil experienced a decline, in common with the rest of the 
district, the number Of inhabitants being 269,131, of whom 
137,473 were females. Classified by religions there were 236,441 
Hindus, 32,571 Musalmans, 84 Christians, 32 Aryas and three 
Sikhs. Among the various Hindu castes Ahirs come first ■«’ith 
42,374 representatives : and next to them come Chamars, 38,031 ; 
Brahmans, 24,018 ; Rajputs, 20,804 ; Koeris, 14,791 ; and Lunias, 
7,593. Besides those Lohars, Banias, Mallahs, Telia and Kumhars 
occur in numbers exceeding five thousand apiece. The Rajputs 
belong to many different clans, but the chief are the Bais, numbering 
8,846 persons ; while others include Panwars, Chandels, Cbauhans, 
Raghubansis, Gaharwars and Bachgotis. Among the Musalmans 
the foremost place is taken by Sheikhs, of whom 8,162 were 
enumerated : the bulk of the remainder consists of Julahas, 
Pathans, Behnas, Saiyids, Nais and Darzis. 

Apart from the city of Jaunpur the tahsil is almost wholly 
agricultural, and of the total population somewhat over 70 per 
cent., as enumerated in 1901, 'were directly dependent on agricul* 
tyre, while a considerable number resort to cultivation as a 
subsidiary means of subsistence. The principal industries are 
those connected with the supply of food and drink; and apart ' 
from these cotton weaving alone possesses any importance, 
though the perfumeries of Jaunpur still retain something of their 
former reputation. The tahsil is the wealthiest in the district, 
ns is evident from the returns of income-tax collection.* 

KAJGAON, Pargana Raki, Tahsil Jatjnpuh. 

This village is one of the many detached portions of Rari, 
being surrounded on all sides by the lands of Jaunpur Haveli. ' 
It lies in 26®40'N. and 82*42' E., at a distance of five mile* 


•Appendix, table XIV, 
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south from the civil station, with which it is connected by an 
unmetalled road leading from the police lines. Through it 
passes a second road connecting Eamdayalganj on the road 
to Mirzapur, with Baqrabad on the main road to Benares. The 
village lands arc traversed by the railway from Allahabad to 
Jaunpur, the nearest station being Pariawan, some two miles 
to the south-west. The population of the village in 1881 
was 2,707, but at the last census it hal dropped to 2,211, of 
whom 1,035 were Musalmans, chiefly Saiyids and Julahas. The 
bazar has a number of mean shops on cither side of a narrow 
street, and markets are held on three days in the week. One of 
the present owners has recently started a rival bazar, known as 
Hashmatganj, in the a 1 joining village of Madhopatti. The place 
also possesses a large upper primary school. The Julahas of 
Kajgaon still follow their ancestral occupation, turning out a 
considerable quantity of cloth which has a local reputation for 
durability and fineness of texture. The owners of the village are 
buiyids of the Shia persuasion, but the principal residents are 
Sunnis, Julahas and Banias. The lands are hold in bhuiy iohara 
tenure at a revenue of Es. 1,274. The only noteworthy buildings 
in the place are two old mosques and an idgah. 

The village is variously known as Kajgaon, Terhwa and 
Sadat Masaunda. The last name is derived from the Masaunda 
Brahmans who originally inhabited it, and whose descendants 
are still to be found here, and also from the Saiyids, who are 
said to have come to the place from Zafarabad in 750 H.^r 
1349 A.D., the chronogram recording their advent haiug Mazhab- 
i-pak. Terhwa is the Hindi equivalent of Kajgaon, both words 
moaning “the crooked village.” The first Saiyid was one Bare 
Mir, and his descendant was Saiyid Pahar, a cripple who used to 
walk crooked in life and whose grave could not be kept straight 
in spite of all efforts. The tomb is still shown to the credulous, 
and appears to have sunk on one side owing to a subsidence of 
the soil. The Saiyid family furnished many civil and military 
officers to the Sharqi and Mughal rulers of Jaunpur, and several 
of them still hold high positions in Government service ; although 
some branches, especially that of Maqsud Ali Khan, a weU- 
^own deputy collector about 1836; are now heavily indebted. 
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The village appears to have been retained in Rari on account of 
the Saiyids, who at one time owned a large portion of that 
pargana and found it convenient to have their whole estate under 
a single junsdiction. An unimportant fair takes place at 
Kajgaon during the month of Jeth to commemorate the weddit r 
of Saiyid Salar. There is a curious superstition in the village 
to the effect that it is unlucky to pronounce the name of the place 
before midday. 


KARIAON, Farcjana CiWimk, Tahsil Maciihlishaha. 1 

A large agricultural village in the south-east portion of the 
pargana, adjoining the borders of Barsathi in 25® 34' N. and 
82® 24' It*., at a distance of five miles oast from Bamhniaon, 
eight miles south from Maehhlishahr and thirty miles from the 
district headquarters. The place is often known as Mirganj, 
this being the name of the bazar which is called after the 
Saiyids of Kajgaon, the proprietors of the village. Markets are 
held here twice a week, and a largo trade is carried on in grain 
from the adjacent tracts in this and the Mariahu tahsil, A great 
obstacle, however, exists in the absence of communications, for 
the bazar stands at a considerable distance from any road j and 
though the railway from Allahabad to Jaunpur passes through 
the village, the nearest station is at Janghai. A road is badly 
needed to connect it with the latter place or else with Barsathi 
to the east. The population, Avhich numbered 2,257 persons in 
1S81, had fallen by the last census to 2,079, the total including 
409 Musalmans, a large community of Rajputs and a number 
of prosperous Bania families. The bulk of the inhabitants reside ^ 
in the bazar, but there are no fewer than 20 other sites. There is 
a large upper primary school hero, and a small fair takes place 
on the occasion of the Dasahra festival, while a similar gathering 
on the part of the Musalmans is held during the Muharram. 
The area of the village is 844 acres and the revenue demand is 
Rs. 736. 

The place should not be confused with Gariaon, a village on - 
the road from Bamhniaon to Badshahpur in pargana Mungra. 
This had a population of 851 persons, and possesses a sii^l 
t^^r in which markets are held twice a week. It is owneddhy 
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Maul vis Abdul Majid and Abdul Jalil, who have an estate 
office there. 


KATAHIT, Pargana Ghiswa, Tahsil Machhlishahr. 

This village, otherwise known as Sagar, lies in 25° 43' N. and 
82° 26' E., at a distance of three miles north-east from Machhli- 
sbahr, and a mile east of the unmetalled road leading to 
Baraipar and Badlapur. It deserves mention on account of the 
large fort constructed in the 18th century by Fateh Muhammad, 
better known as Sheikh Mangli, who obtained possession of the 
entire pargana. The last representative of the family was Raja 
Ali Hatim, who died about 30 years ago ; and after his death 
the estate was sold to various persons, the present owner of the 
fort being Sundari Prasad, a banker of Jaunpur. The fort, 
which is surrounded by a deep moat, is now in a ruined 
condition ; the walls have been dismantled, and merely a portion 
of the main gatew^ay is still standing. The area within the 
rampart has been brought under cultivation, and only one 
dilapidated building now remains. The moat contains water in all 
but the driest seasons, and its banks are covered with scrub 
jungle which gives shelter to numbers of wild pig. The village 
of Katahit has an area of 1,981 acres, paying a revenue of 
Rs. 1,754 : the population at the last census numbered 1,246 
persons, of whom 96 w'ere Musalmans. 


KHAPRAHA, Pargana Khapraha Tahsil Jaunpur. 

The place which gives its name to the small pargana of 
Khapraha is an insignificant village, situated in 25° 47' N. and 
82° 30' E., on the south side of an unmetalled road leading from 
Barhauna, a village on the Allahabad road, to Faridabad and 
Sujanganj, at a distance of twelve miles west from Jaunpur. A 
second unmetalled road runs southwards from Khapraha to 
Sikrara and Sukhlalganj, in pargana Mariahu.- The village lands 
are of considerable extent, stretching northw^ards to the Sai and 
its small tributary the Bahera, along which the ground is very 
uneven and broken by ravines. Adjoining Khapraha on the 
west is Bhua Kalan, which contains a bazar with a few shops 
wboi-e a market is held twice a week. There is also a large upper 
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primary school and an agency of the Maharaja of Benares who 
owns the whole pargana and usually farms it on long leases th« 
present contractor being Maulvi Abdul Jalil of Jaunpur Vh 
population of Khapraha in 1901 was 857 and that of BhuaSeO- 
the total includes 123 Musalmans and large numbers of Ahirs 
and Brahmans. ® 


KHAPRAHA Pargana, Tahsil Jaunpue. 

This small pargana lies on the western borders of the tahsil 
marching withGhiswa on the west and south-west, with Qariat 
Post on the south and east and with Rari-Jaunpur on the 
north, the dividing line m the last instance being the river Sai 
for a considerable distance. The boundary is very irregular, bnt 
some improvement in this respect has been effected by therccei. 
rMrfe,. from M„i^„ of ,he village, of Sir.!, Semri a„<l Bhuili, 
whroh g^^.phro.% lie „ia,i„ fc limit, of Khapraha. Then, 
now b« one .mal dotaohed village within the pargana which 
doe, not belong to .t, thi. being Mahchpur, a parf of lj.ri.t 
Do,t. In preaent form Khapraha ha, a total area of 7,080 

7^’ " "''f nnd.with the , ingle exception of 

Zafarabad, is the smallest pargana in the district 

the f ‘7".'’“ <''P'»“on», the .oil el 

north ^ ‘T’ lightneee toward, the 

north a the Sa. ,, approached. There the high bank of the riv„ 

L ril! T *”?,“* ^ ‘w* “ 

case m the village of Khapraha itself, where the small Bahera 
nofa jo,n. the Sar. Th.. insignificant stream, which contain, 
water only daring the ram., is the ,ol, draint^e channel of the 

waST f ' a'Tt *0 conntry wnth- 

warf, tath. high bank prevent, the acc.mnIa.ion of w«er. 

^ong the 8a. .. a .trctch of j.ngl,, ,«o„ding throngh U» 

^joining pargana of Qariat Dost to the village of Khampnr c. 
the opposite bank. ^ 

At the last revision of records in 1881 the cultivated area of 
the Par^a was 4,5i 7 ac-es, or 72 per cent, of the to.al at that 
time. For the five years ending with 1906 the average was 4,707 
aires, or 67 per cent, of the present area, so that no L increase 
»s appai;fpt.. On the other hand, there has been a conaiderable 
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extension in the double-cropped area, which now averages no 
less than 32 per cent, of the net cultivation. The land classified as 
barren covers 648 acres, though of this 269 acres are under water 
and 201 acres occupied by roads, sites and buildings, leaving a 
very small amount that is actually unfit for tillage. Much of 
the so-called culturable waste, however, is little superior. It 
amounts in all to 1,676 acres, or 23-8 per cent, of the whole, though 
from this must be deducted 240 acres of grove land and 622 acres 
of current fallow. Means of irrigation are abundant, for on an 
average 63 per cent, of the net cultivation obtains water, while 
in some years the proportion exceeds 66 per cent. Practically 
the whole of this is supplied from wells, as tanks are few and 
seldom utilized. 
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The rabi harvest almost always exceeds the kharif in area, 
though the relative position depends on the nature of the season! 
Out of an average of 3,146 acres sown with spring crops barley 
covers 36-22 per cent, by itself, and gram, alone or mixed with 
uhtat and barley, 29-8 per cent. Peas contribute an additional 
19-7 per cent., and wheat 9 4 per cent. There is very little opium, 
and linseed is not usually grown in the pargana. The average 
kharif area is 2,924 acres, and of this 29-6 per cent, is taken up by 
maize, 20 -7 by rice, three-fourths being of the jarhan or trans- 
planted variety, 20 3 by juar and arhar and 12- 65 per cent, by 
sugarcane, which is still grown very extensively. The balance 
consists mainly of mandua, kodon, aanwan and hemp. Though 
the sugarcane area has decreased the crop is proportionately more 
popular here than in any other part of the district. 

cultivators are high-caste — Brahmans and 
andel Bajputs predominating. The others are mainly Ahirs, 
Kurmis and Ga lariyas, and in a few villages Chamars. In 1 906 
the total area included in holdings was 5,469 acres, and of this all 
ut 299 acres are cash-rented. Proprietary cultivation is almost 
unknown, since nearly the entire pargana is the property of the 
Maharaja of Benares and amounts to only 177 acres. No less 
-t an 65-4 per cent, is held by tenants at fixed rates, who pay on 
an average Rs. 4-62 per acre. Occupancy tenants are in possession 
u 16 ^ rental of Rs. 4-07 ; and tenants-at-will 

u i 17 per cent., paying Rs. 3-66, the reason for this low rate 
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.being that ail the host land ha^. long bem appropriated by the 
privileged classes. About one-fourth of the area is sublet, and 
the shilemi rate is Ra. 7*8 per cent. * 

The pargana no’v contains 31 villages divided into 36 
vnahals, almost all of which are owned by the Maharaja of 
Benares, his estate comprising 28 whole villages with a revenuS 
demand of Rs. 9,566. Tho remainder is the property of Rajputs, 
Sheikhs, Brahmans and Kayasths. The taluqa has for many 
years been leased to farmers, and was long hold by Maulvi 
Muhammad Hasan of Machhlishahr. The present lessee is Sheikh 
Qamar-ud-din, a relative of Maulvi Abdul Majid of Jaunpur, 
who is actually tho person in possession. The revenue demand 
at the present time ia shown in the appendix.* 

Khaprahawas originally a ilappa of Mariahu, separated from 
the latter by the intervening villages of Qariat Dost. When the 
territorial boundaries of the tahsils wore rearranged in 1846 the 
taluqa became a separate pargana and was transferred to the 
Jaunpur tahsil. The population numbered 7,967 souls in 1881, i 
and rose to 8,805 ten years later ; but at the last oonsus it ha 1 
dropped to 8,444, of whom 325 were Musalmans. Tho only villages 
of any size are Khapraha and Bhiia Kalan, adjoining sites 
which have been noticed in tho preceding article. The pargana 
possesses the advantages of neither railway nor metalled road. 

An inferior track leads from Sujanganj to Jaunpur, passing 
through Khapraha, whei'e it is crossed by a road running north 
and south from Badlapur to Sara! Bikram in the Mariahu tahsil. 


KHLTA SARAI, Pargana Ungli, Tahsil Kiiutahak. 

A small town situated in 25° 58' N. and 82° 41' E., on the 
west side of tho metalled road from Jaunpur to Shahganj, at a 
distance of 16 miles north from the former and 12 miles south 
of tho tahsil headquarters. To the east of the road runs the loop 
line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, with a station half-a- 
mile distant from the town and connected with the main road 
by a metalled feeder which continues westwards to Khutahan. 
A short distance to the north a branch unmetalled road leads 
north-eyt to Az amgarh. The population, which in 1881 
• Appendix, 
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numbered 2,961 souls, bad risen f^t the last census to 3,074, of . 
whom 1,221 were Musalmans : Bauias are the prevailing Hindu 
caste. The place possesses an upper primary school, a post-office 
and an important bazar in which markets are held twice a week, the 
trade being chiefly in grain. The town takes its name from one 
Khjtal Das, a Khattri, who built the old and now disusved sarai 
in the days of Shuja-ud-daula, The present owners are Musal- 
mans, the heirs of the late Maulvi Qaim Ali, the succession to 
whose estate was the cause of prolonged litigation. The total 
area of the mauzd is 356 acres, and the land revenue Ils. 649; 
the place li .,8 low, and there is a number of in the neigh- 
bourhood. The village Sanitation Act is in force, and a small 
dispensary is maintained here by Saiyid Munawwar Ali. Kheta 
Sarai is the scene of a considerable fair known as the Gurkhet 
or SohLat Ghazi Miyan : it takes place in the month of Baisakh, 
and is frequented l)y pilgrims on their w^ay to the tomb of Saiyid 
Salar in Bahraich. 


KIIUTAHAN, Fargana Ungli, Tahsil Khutahan. 

The place which still gives its name to the northern tahsil 
of the district is a small village situated in 25° 68' N, and 82° 
35' L., at a distance of 18 miles north-north-west from Jaunpur, 
with which it is connected by a road metalled as far as Malhni. 
A branch metalled road runs from Khutahan to Kheta Sarai rail- 
way station, eight miles to the east, while several other unmetalled 
roads converge on the village leading from Badshahpur, Sujan- 
gauj and Badlapur on the south-west, from Sarai Mohiuddin and 
laiida on the north and from Patti Narindpur and Sultanpur on 
the north-east. The headquarters of the tahsil were originally 
at Ashrafgarh, on the road to Patti Narindpur ; thence they were 


transferred to Malhni and afterwards to Tighra. There they were 
destroyed during the Mutiny and the tahsil was subsequently 
located at Khutahan, the actual position. being at the junction of 
the roads in the village of Khairadih, which adjoins Khutahan on 
the north. The last change was made in 1903, when the offices 
'Wore removed to Shahgan j. The old buildings were for some time 
occupied by the police station, and this, too, has recently been 
abolished. Close by is a post-office, a cattle- pound, an inspection 
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^ngalow and a lower primary school housed in the old mrai 
Markets are held twice a week in the bazar, b’ut the trade is merely 
local ^Utahan itself is a small village, w.ith an area of 74^ 
a3resaadarevcnueofRs.542,and is held by Saiyid Muhammad 
Akbar and otherj co-sharers of Shahgauj. The populatiou iu 
1901 numbered 897 persons, chiefly Ahirs, while that of Khaira- 
ih was 06O, including 87 Musalmans. Part of the lazar lies in 
the village of Pilkiohha, which will be separately described. 

KHUTAHAN Tahail* 

This is the northern tahsil of the district, and comprises the 
parganas o Ungli, Chanda, Qariat Men lha and Rari-Badlapur 

on the north and north-west by the Sultanpur district, 0.1 the 
east by Azamgarh, on the south by tahsil Jaunpur, and on the 
south-west by Machhlishahr and the district of Partabgaih. Part 
pargana Chanda Ins at some distance from the rest and 

Sultanpur are to bo found within the geographical limits of 
or oul o square miles. ^ 

* which the river Gumti, 

oi a rnoZ 1 "'^cr parganas. The latter are 

ofa more or less uniform description possessing alight loam 

soil V a, led only by the sanly uplands and sterile ravines which 
ocmr along the Gumti and Pili, and in some degree near the 

same^hi “ffl^^nts of the Pili. In Ungli the 

same high belt of light soil is to be found along the Gumti, but 

terspersed with numerous jAife, patches of cZAal jungle aud 
e^anses of barren .r. The drainage is defective, and the only 

Pilki"w)° Sawain, which joins the Gumti near 

an 1 ° t ^ which flows along the northern border 

aud eventually passes into Azamgarh. The average cultivated 
area of the tahsil is .145,360 aeres, or 62-8 per cent, of ;he whole, 
and 27-0 per cent, of this bears two crops in the year. The kkarif 


* Tie aame of the fcihsjl was offieially changed to •* Kbiitohan (SliabgaDjU on- 
yvbrtmry Ist, 1908. , 
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covers 99,665 acres, nearly half of which is under rice, the other 
principal crops being maize, juar with arhar, and sugarcane. In 
the rabi, which extends over 85,583 acres, barley, peas, gram and 
wheat constitute the bulk of the produce. Irrigation is fairly 
abundant, especially in Ungli, and on an average 6 1*6 per cent, 
of the land under tillage receives water. In Ungli the many 
swamps are largely utilized ; but elsewhere wells form practically 
the sole source of supply, and their number might with much 
advantage be increased. The land revenue of the tahsil 
now stands at Rs. 2,26,519, while Rs. 30,457 are paid on account 
of cesses. 

Only the eastern portion he^s the benefit of railway communi- 
cation. The loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand system runs 
from south to north close to the Azamgarh border through the 
stations of Mihrawan, Khcta Sarai, Shahganj and Bilwai, the 
last being situated in the village of Arghupur. From Shahganj 
a branch metre-gauge line of the Bengal and North-Western 
Railway takes off, leading to Azamgarh and Mau. Parallel 
to the loop line runs the main road from Jaunpur to Fyzabad, 
metalled only as far as the district boundary. A metalled branch 
connects Khola Sarai with Khutahan and another leads from 
Shahganj to Azamgarh. The road from Shahganj to Kadipur in 
the Sultanpur district, passing through Baragaon, Sarpatha and 
Surapur, is metalled for the first four miles only up to Sarai Mohi- 
uddin, where it crosses the unmetalled trunk road from ]3adshah- 
pur, Sujaiiganj and Padlapur to Khutahan andTanda in Fyzalad. 
This road is unbridged, crossing the Pili by a ford and the Gumti 
by the Pilkichha ferry. Another unmetalled road goes from 
Malhui to Khutahan and Patti Narindpur, where* it bifurcates to 
Sarpatha and Samodhpur. In the portion west of the Gumti, 
besides the road to. Khutahan already mentioned, the only high- 
''vay is that from Jaunpur to Sultanpur, metalled as far as 
Hadlapur. The chief requirement of the tahsil in the matter of 
communications is the metalling of the road from Badshahpur 
to Tanda, the construction of direct roads connecting Khuta- 
han with Shahganj and Sarpatha with the Bilwai railway station 
having been recently accomplished as a famine work. The Gumti 
is crossed by several ferries, which are shown in the appendix of 
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this volume. There, too, will be found lists of 
markets, fairs and schools of the tahsil. 

The various changes in the location of the headquarters have 
been noted in the preceding article. The last transfer was from 
Khutahan to Shahganj in 1903, on account of the growing import- 
ance of the latter place as a trade centre and its greater conve- 
nience owing to its situation on the railway. It has, however, the 
disadvantage of being too far from the parganas beyond the Gumti, 
especially as the main road is unmctalled and unbridged. Shah- 
ganj is by far the largest place in the tahsil, and though there is 
a number of villages of considerable size, none other deserves the 
name of town except, perhaps, Badlapur and Baragaon. lleferouce 
has been made to the principal villages in the various pargaiia 
articles. Shahganj is now a notified area under Act I of 1900: 
there are no Act XX towns, but the Village Sanitation Act is in 
foi'ce at Baragaon and Kheta Sarai. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision for criminal and 
revenue purposes in the charge of a full-poworod magistrate on the 
district staff. A tahsildar and naib-tahsildar are stationed at 
Shahganj, where a’so a bench of honorary magistrates has been 
established with jurisdiction throughout the Khutahan and Sar- 
patha police circles, ihore is a registration ofBce at Shahganj, but 
civil suits arising within the tahsil have to bo taken to Jaunpur, 
where they are heard either by the muusif or the subordinate judge. 
The criminal subdivision comprises the police circles of Shahganj, 
Sarpatha and Badlapur. These do not comprise the whole area as 
there is a fifth station at Sarai Khwaja j but this circle is included 
in the jurisdiction of the subdivisional magistrate of Jauu- 
pur. Under the new scheme of redistribution it is proposed to 
abolish the thccnct at Khutahan, and to absorb its villages into 
the surrounding circles. The only police outpost now in the 
district is that at Koeripur, which is dependent on the Badlapur 
station. 

It is not possible to ascertain the population of the present 
tahsil at the earlier enumerations, since the total for the two 
portions of Rari are not shown separately in the returns. The 
number of inhabitants in 1872 was 237,536, and this rose in 1881 
to 26^^2. A further large increase was observed in 1891, 
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when the total was 286,832 ; but at the last census the tahsil 
shared in the general decline, the population numbering 209.438, 
of whom rj0,685 were females. Classified by religions there 
were 233,524 Hindus, 85,882 Miisalmans, 22 Christians and ten 
Aryas. Among the Hindus no fewer than 46,279 were Chamars, 
while next come Ahirs, 37,463; Brahmans, 28,364; liajputs, 
19,238; Kewats, 15,030 ; Koeris, 9,570; and Banias, 9,397. Other 
castes occurring in strength are Bhars, Kumhars, Lohars, Ka’mrs 
and Telis. The Rajputs belong principally to the Kajkumar 
subdivision of the Bachgoti clan, these numbering 5,027, while 
west of the Gumti they are principally Bais, 4,954 persons coming 
under this head. Several others are well represented, notably 
Panwars, Kachhwahas, Sombansis and Bisens. Musalmans are 
more numerous in this tahsil than in other parts of the district, 
not oven excepting Jaunpur. They are composed mainly of 
Sheikhs, 8,162; Julahas, 6,711 ; Pathans, 4,442 and Behnas, 2,555. 
In addition to these a fair number of Saiyids, Nais, Darzis, Fakirs 
and Ghosis are to be found. 

The tahsil is mainly agricultural in character, and according 
to the census returns 77*6 per cent, of the inhabitants were directly 
dependent on cultivation, exclusive of those who betake themselves 
to agriculture as a subsidiary moans of subsistence. The other,, 
industries are unimportant with the exception of cotton weaving, 
which is carried on to a large extent by the Julahas, and the 
supply of articles of food and drink. Much of the trade of the 
district is centred at Shahganj, and the commercial population is 
larger than usual. 


KIRAKAT, Pargana Pisara, Tahsil Kibakat. 

The place which gives its name to the south-eastern sub- 
division of the district is a small town in 25° 38' N. and 82° 55' E., 
Standing on a high bluff on the north or left bank of the Gumtiy 
at a distance of 18 miles south-east from Jaunpur. It is approached 
both by the metre-gauge railway from Jaunpur to Aunrihar, on 
which there is a station half-a-mile to the north-cast of the town, 
with which it is connected by a broad metalled road ; and also 
by a similar road from the district headquarters which continues 
eastwards in an unmetalled state to Chandwak and Ghazipuri 
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Other roads lead northwards to Azamgarh, and southwards^ 
crossing the Gumti by a ferry, to Sindhora and Benares : a branch 
from the latter takes off at Thana Gaddi and goes west to Jalalpur 
and Mariahu. 

The name is supposed to be derived from Kararkot, which 
may m^an ‘‘the fort on the cliff or else refers to Kerar, the 
patron deity of Jaunpur. Some say that it was founded by 
Chamna Bibi, a princess of the Sharqi house, whose tomb stands 
to the north-west of the present tahsil buildings and is still an 
object of veneration. The place did not, however, figure in history, 
and only rose to importance with its selection as the headquarters 
of a tahsil in 1846. During the Mutiny Rai Hingan Lai of 
Kirakat distinguished himself by rescuing Mr. Fane, the collector, 
and a large unarmed party of fugitives who came by river to 
Kirakat and took shelter in his house. Fearing the Raghubansis 
of Dobhi he temporised with them and then conveyed his guests 
to the indigo factory at Pasewa, belonging to Mr. Nickels, about 
four miles to the west. Thither the fugitives w'ere pursued, but 
the rebels were kept at bay by breaking down a staircase leading 
to the roof; and eventually a rescue was cffectel by volunteers 
from Benares. Mr. Nickels* descendants still own the house with 
4t8 fine orchard and fruit gardens, but the indigo business has 
been abandoned. 

The town is a poor place built principally of mud, with the 
exception of the public offices, the temples and mosques. This is 
due to a local superstition that an inhabitant of Kirakat never 
lives to complete a projected masonry building. None the less 
the town is thriving. The recent improvement in communications 
has given a great impetus to commerce, and a large business in 
grain is springing up. There are also several agencies for the 
sale and hire of different kinds of roller mills for pressing sugar- 
cane. The bazar is built on either side of the main road. The 
tahsil, which also contains the registration office, was built in» 
1846, but was reconstructed in 1894. With the police station, 
which also dates from 1846, the Chatarji dispensary recently 
erected by public subscription and the post*K)ffice, it stands on the 
road to the railway station. The middle vernacular sohool, wiA 
its b^rding-house, and thtf inspection bungalow are on tbs 
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Jaunpur road at the western extremity of the town. Kirakat 
also possesses a cattle-pound and a private aarai. The religious 
edifices comprise several old temples on the river bank, a modern 
temple of Kali, an unfinished thakurdwara, a mosque and 
severa unidentified IVIusalmau tombs in the western portion. 

The population in 1881 numbered 3,251 souls, and though ten 
years later it dropped to 3,194 the census of 1901 showed an 
increase, the total being 3,355, of whom 2,181 were Hindus, 1,169 
Musalmans and five of other religions. Banias are the predomi- 
nant caste, and the lending family is that of Rai Daya Kishan, 
the sou of Rai Hingan Lai. The town forms part of the mauzaa 
of Kirakat, Narhan and Sihauli. Narhan, which lies to the cast, 
18 a largo village inhabited mainly by Patbaus, and in 1901 had 
a population of 1,.346 persons residing outside the limits of the Act 
XX town. Sihauli forms the ivestern portion, and contained 285 
inhabitants. The town proper has been administered since 1867 
under the provisions of Act XX of 1856. In 1907 the number of 
houses was 837, and of these 454 were assessed to taxation. The 
total average income for that and the two preceding years, including 
the opening balance, was Rs. 893, of which the house-tax yielded 
Ks. 750, giving an incidence of Re. 1-10-5 per assessed house and 
Re. 0-3-7 per head of population. The expenditure during the 
same period averaged Rs. 781 annually, Rs. 264 being devoted to 
the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 304 to the maintenance of a 


conservancy staff and Rs. 105 to minor local improvements. The 
Sanitation Act also is in force here. On the south drainage 
18 adequately effected by several ravines leading down to the 
Gumti ; but on the northern side of the main road are several 
tanks, which by no means tend to the healthiness of the place. 
Efforts are now being made to improve matters by filling in some 
w these depressions and by draining the rest into the river. 
Much, too, has been done of recent years in the matter of 
Sanitation by the provision of dust-bins and other conservancy 
^^luiremente. 


KIRAKAT Tahsil 

This tahsil comprises the south-eastern portion of the district, 
is made up of the parganas of Bealsi, Daryapar, Guzara, 
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Pisara and Chandwak. The last three were originally the 
component tappas of the now extinct pargana of Kiraka% which 
"first became a separate tahsil in October 1846. About 1850 the 
69 villages of Darytxpar were taken from the huge area known 
as Jaunpur Havel i and formed into a separate pargana, the 
transfer to this tahsil being effected at the same time. Bealsi, 
together wdth 56 villages from Jaunpur, was not added till 1885; 
and the only change that has since occurred was the transfer 
of the small village of Lai pur, with an area of 58 acres, from 
Daryapar to pargana Saromu. The present area of the tract is 
155,811 acres or 263*65 square miles. 

On the north the tahsil is l;ounded by Jaunpur and the 
Azamgarh district, on the east by Ghazipur, on the south by 
Btiiares, and on the \vost by the Mariahu and Gopalapur pargaiias 
of the Mariahu tahsil. The nature of the country has been 
des:)ribed in the articles on the several parganas. The chief 
physical feature is the Gumti, which passes through the centre of 
the tract and is flanked by high and sandy banks, broken by 
numerous ravines and drainage channels, carrying down the 
surplus water from the interior. The Gumti is joined in pargana 
Bealsi by the Sai, a smaller river of a somewhat similar nature. 
Beyond the high banks the soil becomes a good and fertile loam, 
but on the north and south of this belt is a wide expanse of clay 
interspersed with mar plains and occasional patches of dhak 
jungle ; jhils are here very numerous, though in few cases do 
they attain large dimensions. This is essentially a rice- 
growing area, while elsewhere the chief crops are maize, sugarcane, 
juar and arhar in the kharify and barley, peas, gram and 
wheat in the rabi. On an average 66*81 per cent, of the land is 
cultivated, the proportion ranging from 59 per cent, in Daryapar 
to 73*8 per cent, in Bealsi, the most fertile portion. Nearly 23 
per cent, of the area under tillage bears a double crop a^:d 
48 per cent, is irrigated, the water being derived principally fi' 
wells, though the tanks are extensively utilized for the autumn 
crops. The revenue demand of the tahsil is Rs. 2,12,682, 
including Jls. 32,795 on account of cesses. The latter figure 
•will b4 reduced by Rs. 11,856 on the abolition of the 
rate.. 
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Means of communication are genorally excellent. The loop 
line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway traverses pargana 
Bcalsi, with a station at Jalalpur, those of Phulpur on the south 
and Zafarabad on the north being within easy reach. The 
pargarias north of the Gumti are serv'ed by the metre-gauge line 
of the Bengal and North-Western Railway from Jaunpur to 
Aunrihar, the stations being located at Muftiganj, Kirakat, Dol hi 
(near Chandwak) and Patrahi on the Ghazipur border. I’arallel 
to the former line runs the metalled road from Jaunpur to Benares 
crossing the Sai by the old Pathan bridge at Jalalpur ; whilj 
along the latter a metalled road leads from Jaunpur to Kirakat 
thence continuing in an unmetalled state to C’handwak and 
Annrihar. A third metalled road is that from Benares to Azam- 
garh, which crosses the Gumti by a forry just south of C handuak. 
Througli Kirakat passes an unmotalled road from Benares and 
Sindhora to the Azam'garh district, and at Thana Gaddi on this 
road a branch takes off, leading westwards to Jalalpur arrd 
Manahu. The old road from Jaunpur to Kirakat leads through 
Zafaiatad, crosses the Gumti at the Belaon ferry, and joins the 
metalled road at Deokali. The chief requirements of the lahsil 
in this connection include a road from Muftiganj to Murara and 
Kanaura on the Bcnaies-Azamgarh highway, and another from 
Ihaua GaPli to the Chandwak ferry. There are no Iwidges over 
t eGumti in the tahsil, but the passage is accomplished by means of 
several public ferries, of u hic^h a list will be found in the appendix. 
Other lists show the markets, fairs, post-offices and schools. 

The population of the tahsil at the earlier enumerations cannot 
be determined accurately, owing to the changes in area. In 1881 
the total was 202,559, and at the following census this had dropped 
to 201,556. In 1901 the number of inhabitants was only 187 128 
of whom 96,080 were females, the decline being proportionately 
greater than in a,ny other part of the district. Classified by religious 
there were 176,820 Hindus, 10,091 Musalmaus, 208 Aryas and 
r»«e Christians. The principal Hindu castes include Chamars, of 
whom there were 33,497 ; Rajputs. 26,048; Ahirs, 25,803 ; Br'ah- 
16,815; Koeris, 6,571 ; Bhars, 6,497; and Pasis, 5 081. 
4he Rajputs are mainly of the Raghubansi clan, no fewer than 
W,519 belonging to this sept; while Bais, Gautams, Nikumbhs, 
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Gabarwars and Bisens also occur in considerable strength. The 
Musalmans are chiefly Julahas, 2,048, and Behnas, 2,181, the bulk 
of the remainder being shown as Pathans, Sheikhs, Naisand Darzis. 

The great majority of the people are engaged in agriculture. 
The census returns showed that 79 per cent, are directly dependent 
on cultivation, while many others follow cognate pursuits or else 
resort to husbandry as a subsidiary means of subsistence. The 
weaving industry is unimportant in this part of the district, and 
the only handicrafts are those which are found in every rural tract, 
and are requireti to meet the modest needs of a peasant population. 
There are no largo towns, the chief being Kirakat, which had a 
population of 3,356, while very few of the villages are of any size. 
Nor are there any trade centres of note, the principal markets 
being those of Kirakat, Muftiganj, Rehti and Jalalpur. 

For administrative purposes in criminal and revenue matters 
the tahsil forms a subdivision in the charge of a full-powered 
officer on the district stair. There is a tahsildar stationed at 
Kirakat with the usual establishment, and a bench of honorary 
magistrates has recently been constituted with their court at 
Kirakat, and jurisdiction over the police circles of Kirakat and 
Chaudwak. Original civil cases are heard by one of the 
Jaunpur munsifs or by the subordinate judge. For registration 
purposes there is a sub-registrar’s office at the tahsil headquarters. 
The area is divided between the ])olico circles of Kirakat, 
Chandwak and Jalalpur, but their boundaries are not in all cases 
conterminous with the limits of the tahsil, since the Jalalpur circle 
extends into Mariahu and pargana Jaunpur Haveli. 

KOERIPUR, Pargana Chanda, Tahsil Khdtahan. 

This is the chief village of the detached portion of pargana 
Chanda, which is surrounded on all sides by the Sultanpur and 
Partabgarh districts. It stands in 26° 2' N. and 82° 21' E., a 
mile west from the road leading from Jaunpur to Sultanpur, at a 
distance of 32 miles from the district headquarters and three miles 
from Chanda. The place, which is skirted on the east and south by 
the Khobia nala, derives its name from the large number of Koeris 
settled here and, like the rest of pargana Chanda, is included in 
the Singr^au estate. It has an area of 422 acres, and is assessed at 
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Rs. 795. The population at the last census numbered 2,813 persona 
including 834 Musalmans, chiefly Julahas, as well as large com- 
munities of Banias, Kunjras and Koeris. The place possesses n 
police outpost, a post-office, a very large upper primary school, 
an old temple and two mosques. The ba’?ar, in which markets 
are held twice a week, is still important, though of late years it 
has declined on account of the establishment of new and rival 
marts in this and the adjoining districts. The trade is, of course, 
but local, and consists principally in grain, cloth, native jewellery, 
brass vessels, hardware and cattle. 


MACHHLISHAHR, Pargana- Ghiswa, Tahail Machhlishahb. 

The headquarters of the tahsil are located in a considerable 
town which stands in 25° 41' N. and 82° 25' E., on the main 
road from Allahabad to Jaunpur, at a distance of 18 miles west- 
south-west from the latter. A branch metalled road runs south- 
west fiomthe western end of the townto Janghai railway station ; 
an unmetalled road takes oflT at the eastern extremity and leads 
south-east to Mariahu and Benares ; and two roads on the north go 
to Badlapur and Partabgarh. The population in 1853 numbered 
9,735 souls, but this dropped to 7,775 in 1865 ; it then rose again 
to 8,715 in 1872, and to 9,200 in 1881. Since that time, however, 
it has again declined : the total in 1891 was 8,993, while at the 
last census the place contained 8,725 inhabitants, of whom 4,532 
were females. The total included 4,587 Musalmans, 4,099 Hindus 
and 39 others. Among the first Julahas preponderate, though there 
is a fair sprinkling of "Sheikhs and Saiyids. 

The town was formerly known as Ghiswa, and is supposed to. 
a' e derived its name from Ghisu, a Bhar chieftain who founded 
t e place and built the original fort. The derivation of Machhli- 
® ahr, or the city of fishes, is unknown, but possibly owes its 
origin to the floods that are so common in the low country all 
around. Possibly again it is a corruption, a suggested meaning 
oing the midway city,” that is to say, between Badshahpur and ■ 
aunpur, though this seems rather farfetch^. There is, however, 
ocal legend that one of the Sharqi kings ivas presented by a 

of the place with a fish for luck, and that on the succesful 
ruination of the expedition on which he was engaged he named 
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the town Machhlishahr. The Bhars were expelled by Rajputs, 
and the latter were in turn ousted by a Musalman colony, which 
settled here in the days of Jb‘iroz Shah. It was a flourishing 
place under the Jaunpur kings, of whom Husain Shah built 
the Jami Masjid. In the eighteenth century Fateh Muhammad, 
better known as Sheikh Mangli of Mahul, took possession of 
the fort and town and built the idgah : he also erected the great 
fort at Katahit, three miles to the north, of which the moat and 
gateway still remain. One of his adopted sons, Qabul Muham- 
mad, a converted Bhuinhar captured at Gangapur in Benares, 
obtained or assumed the title of Raja, and enjoyed considerable 
power till his overthrow by Raja Balwant Singh : he built the 
Tcavhala to the west of the town. His son, Ali Bakhsh, was 
allowed to engage for this and other villages, but the property 
has since been sold to bankers of Benares. There are several other 
old mosques in the place, but they are either small or in ruins. A 
modern one was built in 1856 by Maulvi Muhammad Shakur, a 
resident of the town whose desceml ants, headed by Maulvi Muham- 
mad Hasan, own part of the land. The rest is held by a Shia 
family, represented by Saiyid Muhammad Nuh, the descendant of 
Farzand Ali of Phulpur, a follower of Balwant Singh, from whom 
he obtained Parahit and other villages taken from the Drigbansis. 
The total area of the revenue mauza of Majhhlishahr is 1,891 
acres: it is divided into six joint zamindari mahals, the total 
land revenue being Rs. 4,397. The old fort, which was the resi- 
dence of the faujdars and was afterwards employed as a tahsil, 
was dismantled after the Mutiny, so that only the mound now 
remains. 

The place lies low and is surroundea by a chain of tanks, 
which do not tend to increase the healthiness of the town : the 
climate, in fact, bears an evil reputation, an 1 epidemics are fre- 
quent. Plague has ravaged Machhlishahr of late years, cholera is 
an almost annual visitor and malarial fever is endemic. The 
Allahabad road divides the town into two halves, and there are fifteen 
muhaltasy named in most cases after the classes that inhabit them. 

The houses are mainly of mud, and the general aspect is of decay 

and vaiiished prosperity. The streets are narrow, crooked and 

uneven ; and in Order to improve the sanitation it will be necessary 
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to drain the tanks as well as the lanes. Cultivation extends up 
to the very walls of -the outer houses, and large quantities of 
tobacco are grown in the neighbourhood. The tahsil buildings, 
which include a registration office, are located on the Jaunpur 
road to the east of the town, and hard by are the police station 
and cattle-pound. The on jamping-ground is without the town to 
the west. The place also possesses a post-office, a middle verna- 
cular school, and an aided primary school for girls. The dis- 
pensary is a flourishing institution and is extensively patronized. 
It at present occupies a moan building in the principal bazar on 
the main road, but a new hospital is to be built from publio 
subscription near the tahsil. Markets are held in the town four 
times in the week, but the trade is unimportant, though in former 
days there was an extensive business in salt and country cloth. 

Machhlishahr was for a brief period administered asamunici- 
pality, but the experiment failed owing to the impossibility of 
raising a sufficient income. The provisions of Act XX of 1856 
were applied to the town in 1867. The receipts from the house- 
tax dining the three years ending in 1907 averaged Rs. 2,006, 
while the total income from all sources, including the initial 
balance, was Rs. 2,236, The number of houses in the town was 
1,845, of which 1,154 were rated, the incidence per assessed 
house being Re. 1-11-9 and per head of population Re. 0-3-8, 
The expenditure for the same period was Rs. 1,998 annually, the 
chief items being Rs, 894 for the pay of the local police, Rs. 472 
for the conservancy staff and Rs. 275 for minor improvements: 
a contribution is also made towards the maintenance of the 
dispensary. 


MACHHLISHAHR Tahsil. 

This tahsil forms the south-west subdivision of the district, 
and comprises the three parganas of Ghiswa, Garwara and 
Mungra, each of which has been made the subject of a separate 
article. It is bounded on the east by the Mariahu and Jaunpur 
tahsils, on the south by the Mirzapur arid Allahabad districts, on 
the west and north-west by the Patti tahsil of Partabgarh and 
on the north-east by tahsil Khutahan. The total area is 220 202 
acres, or 344 square miles. In the very centre, between the 
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Mungra and Ghiswa p%rganas, is a detached block of 17 vil 
lage^known as talv^a Panwara and belonging to Partabgaib 

thon^ for police and magisterial purposes it is included in this 
iiistnct. 

. ^ As a whole, the tahsil is a lowlying tract, sloping gently 
irom the west to the east and south-east, with a prevailing clay 
«oil varied by a good consistent loam in the higher and better 
drained portions, and by small strips of light sand on the river 
banks, especially that of the Sai. The latter drains the northern 
half and has no tributaries of importance. In the extreme north 
are the Tamburaand Lakhia, which feed the Pili ; and in the south 
the Barna, for some miles forming the district boundary and 
the Bisuhi with its aflauents, the Barwa and Asri. The country 
18 full of swamps and jhUs which are extensively utilized for 
irrigation, and the large barren area is principally due to the 
abundance of umr. The average area under tillage is 131 552 
acres, or 59-74 per cent, of the whole, the proportiL being the 
lowest in the district. The chief crops are rice, arhar, maize, 
sugarcane and juar in the kharif, and barley, peas, gram and 
wheat in the spring harvest. The revenue demand in 1906 was 
Rs. 2,81,572, while cesses, exclusive of the patwari rate now 
abolished, amounted to an additional sum of Es. 26 300 

For the purposes of criminal and revenue administration, 
the tahsil constitutes a subdivision, and is in the charge of a 
full-powered officer on the district staff. At Machhlishahr are 
Stationed a tahsildar with revenue and criminal powers of the 
second and third classes, respectively, a naib-tahsildar with second- 
class powers under the Land Revenue Act, and a sub-registrar. 
A bench of honorary magistrates sits at Machhlishahr and Bad- 
shahpur, having been first formed in 1906. Their jurisdiction 
extends over almost the whole tahsil, comprising the four police 
circles of Machhlishahr, Badshahpur, Bamhniaon and Sujanganj. 

A few villages in the north belong to the circle of Badlapur in 
tahsil Khutahan. The civil jurisdiction is vested in the munsif 
of Jaunpur and the subordinate judge. The tahsil contains the 
notified area of Badshahpur, which is a very important trade 

centre, and the Act XX town of Machhlishahr; but apart from 

these there is hardly a place of any size or importance. 
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Means of communication are fairlji good, and this is parti-* 
cularly the case in the south. Pargana Mungra is traversed by 
the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, on which 
there are stations at Badshahpur and Bamhniaon, the latter being ^ 
known as Janghai. At this point the line is crossed by that- 
from Allahabad to J aunpur, but there are no stations on the 
branch within the tahsil. The provincial metalled road from 
Allahabad to Azamgarh passes through Badshahpur and Machhli- 
shahr, and the connecting link between the latter place and 
Bamhniaon is now being metalled. Through Machhlishahr also 
passes the unmetalled road from Benares and Mariahu to Sujau- 
ganj and the Partabgarh district, while another goes north from 
the town to the Karandhi ferry over the Sai and thence to Sarai 
Harkhu, on the road to Lucknow. A road from Mirzapur passes 
through Bamhniaon and Badshahpur towards Partabgarh, and 
from Badshahpur an important road leads to Sujanganj, Badlapur 
and Khutahan. The latter is, however, unmetalled and has to 
cross three unbridged rivers, the Sai, the Pili and the Gumti: 
it is much frequented by traders, and connects several important 
markets, and its metalling, to bo followed perhaps by the con-* 
struction of a light railway, would undoubtedly confer immense 
benefits on this part of the district, and would be much appreci- 
ated in years of drought and scarcity. The lists of markets, 
fairs, post-offices, schools and ferries in the tahsil will bo found 
in the appendix. The only public ferries are those crossing 
the Sai. The Bisuhi is bridged wherever a road passes over it, 
and is ordinarily fordable. 

The tahsil has undergone less change than any other sub- 
division of the district, and consequently there is some possibility 
of comparing »the results of successive enumerations. At tho 
census of 1863 it contained a population of 226,628 souls, but 
this was followed by a decline, as in 1865 the total was but 
196,944 and in 1872 it had fallen to 192,113. Since then the 
recovery has been rapid. The number of inhabitants rose to 
^8,759 in 1881 and to 244,677 ten years later. The last census 
in 1901 again witnessed a sharp drop, the total being 233,431, of 
whom 118,093 were females ; though even then the density^ 
averaged 678 to the square mile. Hindus numbered 215,791 and. 
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Musalmans 17,580, the remainder including 65 Aryas, four Sikhs 
and one Christian. Fully half the Musalmans belong to pargana 
Ghiswa. The strongest Hindu castes are Brahmans, 36 451 • 
Chamars, 32,748; Ahirs, 30,935; Kurmis, 16,600; Rajputs’ 
13,784; and Koeris, 11,100. Next to these come Pasis, Lohars’ 
Kewats, Gadanyas and Kayasths, in each case exceeding 4,OOo’ 
souls. The Rajputs belong to a great variety of clans, the chief 
being the Drigbansis, Bachgotis and Bais, though some of the 
best represented are not specificaUy mentioned in the census 
returns. Of the Musalmans no fewer than 8,674 were Julahas, 
and besides these only Sheikhs, Pathans, Saiyids and Faqirs had 
above 600 members apiece. 

The population is almost wholly agricultural, and no less 
than 78-8 per cent, of the inhabitants depend directly on culti- 
vation. The other occupations comprise those connected with 
the supply of food and drink, and the ordinary inlustries 
inseparable from a rural community. The only manufacture 
deserving the name is that of country cloth, which supports about 
4,000 persons. The two towns contain a fair number of traders, 
who deal principally in grain. 


MALHNI, Pargana Jatjnpub Havbli, Tahsil Jaunpuis. 

This village stands in 25® 51' N. and 82® 83' E., on the 
road leading from Jaunpur to Khutahau, at a distance of nine 
miles north from the district headquarters. The road is metalled 
up to this point, and from the village a branch metalled road 
runs east to the Mihrawan station, four miles off. The place is 
on the very borders of the tahsil, and deserves mention on 
account of the flourishing bazar which lines the high, road. 
Markets are held here twice a week, and the tradois principally 
in grain, though there are several sugar factories in the village, 
and the Julahas of the place produce large quantities of gazi 
cloth. The population of Malhni in 1901 numbered 1,388 
persons, of wl.om 288 were Musalmans. It contains an upper 
primary school, and by the side of the Jaunpur road there is a 
very line tank with masonry w'alls, built by an Agrahari Bania 
Hamzapur. The village is owned by resident Brahmans and 
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MANI KALAN, Pargana IIngli, Tahsil Khutahan. 

A la’ ge agricultural village in the eastern half of the pargana 
lying in 25^ 55' N. and 82° 43' E.. at a distance of 12 miles 
north from Jaunpur, to the east of the railway line, and about 
half-way between the Mihrawan and Kheta Sarai railway stations. 
It is a purely agricultural place and is chiefly noti3eable for 
the size of its population, which at the last census numbered 
3,308 souls, of whom no fewer than 1,917 were Musalmans; the 
latter include Pathans, Sheikhs, Bohnas, Julahas and others. The 
village possesses a post-office, a lower primary school and a 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week. There is an old 
mosque here, built on foundations of block kinkar but otherwise 
of no interest. To the north of the main side is a large jhil 
known as the Malwal Tal, which contains water even in the 
driest seasons. The total area of the m<tuza is 1,439 acres, and 
the land revenue is Rs. 3,356; the village is sub-divided into 27 
mahtflsj owned mostly by resident Sheikhs, while one of them 
is held by the Maulvi family of Kheta Sarai. 

MARIAHU, Pargana a'iid Tahsil Mariahu. 

The headquarters town of the Mariahu tahsil stands in 25® 
36' N. and 82® 37' E., on the main road from Jaunpur to 
Mirzapur, at a distance of twelve miles south-west from the 
former. At the southern extremity of the town the metalled 
highway is crossed by the road from Benares to Partabgarh, 
and also by the new railway from Allahabad to Jaunpur, on 
whijh there is a station. Branch roads lead to Jalalpur on the 
east and to Pal tu pur on the west. The bazar lies on either side 
of the Mirzapur road, and consists of shops and briok-builfc 
houses, while most of the rest are of mud. As the town is 
approached from the north the first noticeable object is a large 
tank on the east side of the road, with masonry walls and steps 
on all four sides; it was built about a century ago by the 
Brahman zamindars, but is falling into ruin through neglect. 
Next comes the encamping-ground ; and then, on the east of the 
road, just outside the town, is the handsome new building of the 
dispensary, built by public subscription in 1905 and named after 
Mr. Pert^ a former collector of the district. In the baza^ ara 
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the po8t-offioo and the residences of the zamindars, and beyond 

It, on the east of the road, is the middle vernacular sehool ,vit2 
a boardmg-house attached. Opposite stands a poor block of 
bmldmgs datxng from 1859, and containing the tahsil, polio . 
station and registration office. There are also quarters for the use 
of inspecting officers; hut it is now proposed to rebuild the whole 
a id erect worthier and more commodious offices. Hard by is a 
cattle-pound and a short distance dowm the road is the railway the 
Ration being about a furlong to the west. Besides the institutions 
dready mentioned there is an aided primary school for girls. 
Markets are held daily in the ba.ar, and a considerable trade is 
carried on in cereals and pulses of all kinds, vegetables, brass and 
copper utensils from Mirzapur and cloth from the latter place and 

rrr'; 1 . f I the place is that of gazi and 

ga /in cloth by the numerous Julaha inhabitants. In former 

ays the industry was celebrated, but it has suffered in the general 
decline caused by the competition of factory-made fabrics, and 

place in the town on the occasion of the Dasabra festival. 

muhullas, in most cases 
named after the classes which inhabit them. The town proper 

lies partly m the revenue mauza of Mariahu and partly in that 
of Dilaimrpur, the former being to the west, and the latter to the 
east of the mam road. The area of Mariahu is 502 acres and the 
revenue Rs. 1 086 : it is held by Musalmans in imperfect paWiinn 
tenuie, the chief co sharer being Muiishi Muhammad Yahya. 
Dilawarpur is 585 acres in extent and is assessed at Rs. 974: 

IS owned in equal shares by Munshi Muhammad Yahya and 
Bibi Dhandei, the widow of Rai Durga Prasad. The population 
of the town m 1881 was 3,821, but has since declined : the total 
ten years later was 3,623, while in 1901 the place contained 3,626 
11 abitants, of whom 1,918 were Musalmans, 1,698 Hindus and 
no it-ligions. The urban area has been administered 

under Act XX of 1856 since 1867. The number of houses in 
e town m 1907 was 997, of which 604 were assessed to taxation. 

TJ ^ the two preceding years was 

P ■ S opening balance: the house-tax yielded 

Ks. 800, giving an incidence of Re. 1-5-2 per assessed house 
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aucl Ro. 0-3-6 por head of population. The average annual 
expenditure for the same period was Rs. 872, the principal charges 
being Rs. 330 for the local police, Rs, 300 for the conservancy 
staff and Rs. 125 for minor improvements and public works. 

Ihe place is undoubtedly of some antiejuity, but its origin I 
is a matter of dispute. Being in the centre of the Nandwak/ ^ 
country it is said to derive its name of Mariahu or Mandiahu j 
from Mandav Deo, the patron deity of the clan. It is vari- 
ously supposed to be obtained from mandvi ahu, ^Hhe deer^s 
abode, and from mandap-Hthan, ' the hermitage in the forest.’^ 
Musalman tradition states that one Mulla Muhammad Arab Faruqi, 
a faqiv, who followed in the wake of Timur^s invasion, struck 
by the beauty of the pla je, settled here in 1399. His descendants 
ousted the Nandwaks, and one of them, Qazi Khair-ud-din, 
obtained the village of Mariahu from Akbar in return for services 
rendered by him as Qazi of the pargana. He built the Jami 
Masjid in the town, an inscription on the central mihrab giving 
the date 990 H. Ho also erected a mud fort, of which the site is 
still known as Qazi-kot. Khair-ud-din in a fight with the 
Kandwaks took prisoner a boy, whom he brought up and who 
afterwards revenged the defeat of his kinsmen by murdering his 
patron at Pali, a few miles off, whore is his rauza and ibadatgah. 

The descendants of Khair-ud-din still hold the zamindari of 
Mariahu. The other old buildings of the town inedude the 
id(jah^ a small mosque on the west known by the name of Salar 
Pir, and an ancient temple near the railway station dedicated to 
Chaudi Devi. 


MARIAHU Pargana, Tahsil Mariahtt. 

This pargana comprises the largest portion of the tahsil, 
and in former days included both Barsathi and Gopalapur, which 
were considered merely as tappas or taluqaa of Mariahu. In 
its present form it has an area of 123,074 acres or 192-3 square 
Hailes, being with the exception of Ungli the largest pargana of 
the district. It is of irregular shape, and is bounded on the 
aorth by parganas Qariat Dost and Haveli of tahsil Jaunpur, 
t^e dividing line in the case of the latter being the river Sai ; on 
t 0 east by Bealsi and the Kirakat tahsil; on the south by^ 
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Gopalapur and Barsathi ; and on the west by pargana Ghiswa in 
tahsil Machhlishahr. On the south a large promontory projects 
southwards between Barsathi and Gopalapur, almost dividing 
the former into two parts, as in one place the lands of this pargana 
approach within half-a-mile of the Barna river. 

The chief drainage channel is the Bisuhi, which traverses 
the southern half in a south-easterly direction, and then for a 
few miks forms the l)Oundary between this pargana and GopaU- 
pur. The river is not navigal)lc and can be forded almost 
throughout the year, though it swells to a considerable size after 
heavy rain. It has a deep bed, and its banks are fissured by 
numberless small ravines, and arei croNMied by barren broken 
soil with small patches of scrub jungle in places. The river is 
fed by several small tributaries. The first of these is the Arsi, 
\\hich rises in the extreme north-west, collecting the overflow 
from the large jhil at Mankapur, on the north of the road from 
Jaunpur to Allahabad, and other swamps, and flowing in a 
south-easterly course to join the river at Chandrabhanpur. The 
next is the (ihursar, further to the east, this having its origin in 
the straggling jhils of Hasanpur and Jamua and falling into 
the Bisuhi near Paltupur. A third is the Gorahi, which flows 
south from near Mariahu, following the course of the Mirzapur 
road and uniting with the river at Adhanpur. Lower down, on 
the right bank, the Bisuhi is joined by the Garhi, which rises in 
some depressions near Pachrukhi and flows into the river 
opposite Gopalapur, after uniting with the Bhera, a smaller 
stream which carries off* the drainage from the direction of Saiai 
Bikram. The north and east of the pargana drain into the Sai 
by means of several unnamed watercourses. Along that river 
the land is fairly high, forming a shelving belt of country with a 
light soil, deeply intersected by ravines. The level sinks towards 
the interior, which is almost flat and poss sses in most parts a 
heavy clay soil. The absence of any marked slope is illustrated 
by the frequent accumulations of water, the largest jhils being , 
those of Mankapur, Hasanpur and Jamua, already mentioned, 
the Juraila Tal at Maidih, to the north-west of Mariahu, and the 
Duhawar Tal on the road to Jalalganj. In places, too, i 
*PP®«»raiic0, though there are no large expanses as in the j 
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Machhlishahr tahsil to the west, and occasionally patches of dhak 
jungle are to he seen. In spite of the prevalence of rice land, 
the country is well wooded ; groves covering 3*5 per cent, of the 
total area — a proportion which is well above the general figure for 
the district. They are mainly stocked with mango, mahua, nim 
and tamarind trees. 

The cultivated area in 1886 was 80,260 acres ; but since that 
time there has been some further expansion, the average for the 
five years ending in 1906 being 81,506 acres, or 66*23 per cent, 
of the whole, while in 1906 the total was 82,700 acres. The chief 
direction, however, in which development has taken place has 
been in the matter of double-cropping, which now extends to 26*7 
per cent, of the net cultivation, this being a high figure when it 
is borne in mind that so much land is devoted solely to rice. 
The barren area is 19,414 acres, or 15*77 per cent.; but this 
includes no less than 5,324 acres under water and 5,130 acres 
occupied by sites, buildings, railways, roads and the like, so that 
only 7*28 per cent, is' classed as actually unfit for tillage. 
Similarly, while 22,154 acres, or IS per cent., are shown as cul- 
turable, there must be deducted 3,891 acres of current fallow and 
4,277 acres of groves, leaving 13,986 acres of old fallow and 
unbroken waste, of which the greater part is of little agricultural 
value. 

The returns show that irrigation extends on an average to 
49 55 per cent, of the area cultivated. Almost the wliole of this 
is watered from wells, which are abundant and can be constructed 
in all par^s without difficulty. Tanks are very numerous, but 
they are generally shallow and of little use in dry years. Some- 
times small areas are irrigated from the minor streams, in which 
the water is held up by small embankments. The kluirif 
harvest invariably exceeds the area tilled in the rahi, the 
averages being 57,888 and 45,297 acres, respectively. Rice 
occupies 40*03 per cent, of the former, the transplanted jarhan 
alone making up 34*77 per cent. Maize has grown immensely in. 
popularity during recent years and now covers nearly 10,000 
^ofes, the average being 16*5 per cent. Sugarcane on the other 
hand has undergone a marked dedine, and oc mpies but 5,600 
^res, or 9*66 per cent. Another crop that has grown in favour 
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ia eanai or hemp which averages 2,960 acres, or over 6 per cent. - 
while other hharif products include juar and arhar, 14-27 per 
cent., juar and bajra, mandua and the autumn pulses known as 
mung and urd. As is usually the case barley is the chief spring 
crop, by itself averaging 42*8 per cent, of the area sown ; it is 
also mixed with wheat and gram, the latter, alone and in combina- 
tion, comprising 15-6 per cent. Peas are largely cultivated and 
occupy more than 10,000 a^rcs, averaging 22-75 per cent., and 
12-43 per cent, is under pure wheat. Linseed is grown to a 
varying extent and a few acres are under poppy, but the crop 
has never attained any importance. 

The chief cultivating castes of the pargana are Brahmans, 
Ahirs, Rajputs, Chamars, Pasis and Koeris, the last being the 
best husbandmen and usually occupying the most superior lands. 
In 1907, out of a total area of 86,585 acres included in holdings, 

54 per cent, was in the hands of tenants at fixed rates, 16-7 
per cent, of occupancy tenants, 16 per cent, of tenants-at-will and 
13 per cent, was cultivated by proprietors, either as sir or khud- 
kasht) the small remainder being either rent-fee or held by ex-pro- 
prietary tenants. An unusually large area, amounting to 27 per 
cent, of the whole, is cultivated by shikmis or sub-tenants, but this 
18 only to be expected in a tract where tenants at fixed rates are so 
numerous. Rents are paid in cash, except in 771 acres of more or 
less precarious land. The average shikmi rate is Rs. 9-14 per acre, 
and though this is lower than the rate prevailing in other parts 
of the tahsil it is considerably above the general figure for the 
district. The average occupancy rate is Rs. 4-91, and that* of 
tenants-at-will Rs. 6 per acre, the latter class seldom being in 
possession of the richer holdings. The revenue of the pargana 
in 1789 was Rs. 1,83,808, and this rose to Rs. 1,89,002 before the 
settlement was declared permanent. By 1841, owing to loss of 
territory and other causes, it was Rs. 1,86,169, while at the last 
revision of 1881 it stood at Rs. 1,85,732. Since that time thtfto 
has been a further small reduction, on account of land acquired , 
for railways and other purposes.* 

The pargana contains 439 villages and these in 1906 were 
subdivided into 836 mahals, no fewer than 664 being held in tj 
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jpint eamindarv tenure: 112 were owned by single proprietors', 
one was perfoet and 56 were impcrfeet patlidari, and three 
were bhaiyachara. The proprietary body consists mainly of 
Eajputs, who hold 43-9 per cent, of the area, Sheikhs with 21-8 
and Brahmans with 16-5 per cent.; but many other castes aro 
represented. Among them Banias own 3-3, Khattris 3'1, Saiyids 
2-2, Kayasths 2, Gujaratis 1-8 and Goshains 1-4 per cent., while 
small areas belong to Kalwars, Pathans, Nats, Ahirs, Kasoras, 
Halwais, Mughals and Tolls. The Rajputs are principally of 
the Nandwak elan, and their estates aro not large. The chief 
proprietor is Maulvl Abdul Majid, who has 66 shares in villages, 
with a rovenuo demand of Rs. 14,212. The Mahaiaj'i of Benares 
owns ten villages and tw'o shares, assessed at Rs. 6,735; the Raja 
of Jaunpur has 14 villages and six thar., j, paying Rs. 7,594; 
Jlusammat Dhandei Kunwar has live villages and twenty shares, 
paying Rs. 8,778; Maulvi Abdul Jalil owns 23 shares, paying 
Rs. 4,088; Munshi Muhammad Yahya of Mariahu has six whole 
villages and 17 shares, assessed at Rs. 5,621; and Baku Sundari 
Prasad, the Jaunpur banker, has six villages and four shares, 
with a total demand of Rs. 2,601. 

At the first census in 1853 Mariahu contained 148,208 
inhabitants, but tho total fell to 124,594 in 1865, rising again 
to 127,872 in 1872. At tha next two enumoiations the whole 
tahsil waa treated as a single area for census purposes^ and the 
saiuj course was followed in 1901 ; but calculated by abstracting 
the village totals the population numbered 128,843, of whom 
7,693 wore Musalmans. Tho only town is Mariahu and there are 
few large villages, tho chief being Sukhlalganj, Gandhuna, 
Asanandpur, Gutwan, Mukalpur and Jamalapur, Communica- 
tions have been much improved since tho opening of tho line from 
Jaughai to Jaunpur, with a station at Mariahu. A metalled road 
fans through the latter place from Jaunpur to Mirzapur, and is 
there crossed by the unmetallei road from Benares to Machhlishahr 
aud Partabgarh, while a branch runs due east to Jalalpur and 
Kiratat. At Jamalapur the main road is crossed by an inferior 
track from Gopalapur to Sarai Bikram where it bifurcates, one 
branch going north to Khapraha and another west to Barawan 
the road connecting Machhlishahr with Bamhniaon. The north- 
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west corner of the pargana is traversed by the road from Allahabad 
to Jaunpur, passing through Gulzarganj. 

MARIAHU Tahsil. 

Mariahu is the southern tahsil of the district and consists of 
the three parganas of Mariahu, Barsathi and Gopalapur, ea^h of 
which forms the subject of a separate article. It is bounded on 
the south by the river Barna, which divides this district from 
Mirzapiir as far as the confluence with the Bisuhi, after which 
the river passes into Benares. The latter district marches with 
the tahsil on the south-east, while on the east the boundary is 
formed by the Bealsi pargana of tahsil Kirakat, on the north by 
Jaunpur, the dividing line for a considerable distance being the 
river Sai, and on the west by pargana Ghisvva of the Machhlishahr 
tahsil. The total area is 204,466 acres, or 319-48 square miles. 

The tract is a lowlying and level plain, with a heavy clay 
soil in most places, chiefly suited to the cultivation of rice. There 
are many large jhils and depressions, the most important of which 
have been mentioned in the various pargana articles. The level 
rises towards the various rivers, and on their banks the soil 
becomes light and even sandy. This is especially the case along 
the Barna and the lower reaches of the Bisuhi, where the banks 
are cut up by numerous ravines bringing down the drainage from 
the interior. The Bisuhi rises in the Machhlishahr tahsil and, 
flowing south-eastwards, divides Mariahu into two almost equal 
parts. A similar belt of light land is to be found along the Sai, 
which for some distance forms the northern boundary, separating 
the tahsil from Jaunpur. These rivers have numerous small 
aflluents, of which mention has been made elsewhere. During 
the five years ending in 1907 the average cultivated area was 
135,354 acres, or 66*2 per cent, of the whole ; and of this 68,060 
^res, or 50*3 per cent., were irrigated principally from wells, 
though the tanks are utilized to some extent but have the dis- 
advantage of being shallow and drying up in years of defieient 
rainfall. ^ About 26*5 per cent, of the cultivated area bears two 
crops in the year. 

Means of communication have been much improved by the 
constituction of the branch line of railw'ay from Allahabad to 
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Jauupur. This traverses the centre of the tahsil, and has stations 
at Sarsara, near Barsathi, and at Mariahu. The chief metalled 
road is that from Jaunpur to Mirzapur, passing throusrh Mariahu 
and Kampur Dhanua. The provincial road from Jaunpur to 
Machhlishahr and Allahabad passes through the extreme north- 
west corner, and only servos a limited area; on this route are the 
two bazars of Gulzarganj and Samadhganj. The Mirzapur road 
suffers from the absence of bridges, since the Sai is crossed by a 
ferry at Ramdayalganj, and the Rarna is similarly- unbridged, 
while the bridge over the Bisiihi, built about 1888, was \vashed 
away during the floods of October 1903. Beside the roads already 
mentioned there is a number of unmetalled roads, though more 
are wanted in the south-west, in the portion lying south of the 
railway and west of the metalled road to Mirzapur. The chief 
of these minor highways is that leading from Benares through 
Newaria and Mariahu to Machhlishahr and Partabgarh. Another 
road from Benares passes through Gopalapur, Jamalapur and 
Barsathi, terminating at Bara wan on the road from Machhlishahr 
to Janghai, These two are connoeted by a road from llampur 
Dhanua to Gopalapur and Sal ar pur, and also by one running 
north from Sarai Bikram to Sikrara, with a branch leading to 
Barsathi railway station. The only other road of importance is 
that from Mariahu to Jalalpur and Kirakat. Lists of the fei*rios, 
markets, post-offices, schools and fairs in the tahsil will be found 
in the appendix. 

The tahsil is administered as a subdivision for criminal and 
revenue matters by a full-powered officer on the district staftV 
while the tahsildar at Mariahu exercises third-class criminal and 
second-class rent and revenue powers. Civil suits are heard by 
one of the munsifs at the district headquarters or the subordinate 
judge, while for registration purposes a sub-registrar is stationed 
at Mariahu. Recently a bench of three honorary magistrates 
With third-class powers has been established at Mariahu with 
Jurisdiction over the Mariahu and Rampur Dhanua police circles; 
Ihe latter comprise most of the tahsil, but there is a third station 
at Gulzarganj on the Allahabad road, though this is likely to bo 
abolished in the near future. Portions, too, of the area are 
deluded in the circles of Jalalpur and Bamhuiaou. 
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Since tlie reconstitution of the tahsils in 1846 the area has 
undergone little change. The population in 1853 numbered 
239,230 souls, but this was probably inaccurate, since in 1865 the 
total had dropped to 201,292. From that time, however, it rose 
rapidly, reaching 205,373 in 1872 and 242,214 in 1881, while 
in 1891 it was no less than 253,402. The last census witnessed 
a considerable decline, as was the case throughout the district, the 
number of inhabitants in 1901 being 243,792, of whom 124,761 
were females. Classified according to religions there were 230,471 
Hindus, 13,307 Musalmans, eleven Aryas and throe Sikhs. The 
principal Hindu castes were Brahmans, who numbered 40,772 
persons; Ahirs, 36,487 ; Chamars, 31,467 ; Kurmis, 24,151, being 
more numerous hero than in any other tahsil; and Rajputs, 21,128. 
Beside these Pasis, Ko0ris,Gadariyas, Kahars and Lohars occurred 
in numbers exceeding five thousand in each case. Of the Rajputs 
the principal clan is that of the Nandwaks, also known as 
Bhanwags, who have their home in this tahsil ; but their numbers 
are not shown in the census report. Next come the Chandols, 
2,585, principally along the banks of the Sai, and after them 
follow Bisens, Panwars, Bais, Bachgotis, Raghubansis and Bhart- 
arias. Among the Musalmans the only castes of importance are 
the Julahas and Behnas, numbering 3,573 and 2,363 persons, 
respectively; while tho remainder consists principally of Nais, 
Pathans, Darzis, Dafalis and Sheikhs. 

The tahsil is almost wholly agricultural in character. There 
are no large towns and no important industries, with the sole 
exception of weaving. Besides the usual coarse cloth made for 
local consumption, the Julahas of Rarapur Dhanua, Sukhlalganj, 
Newaria and elsewhere manufacture carpets, which are usually 
sold to large dealers in Bhadohi in Mirzapur. The traders 
frequently give advances in money and materials to tho 
weavers in Mariahu, and tho stuff thus ma le to order is of 
superior quality. As in so many instances, however, the work- 
manship is deteriorating, owing to the abandonment of the old 
patterns and the use of chemical dyes. Tho census returns 
showed that nearly 80 per cent, of the inhabitants^ were directly 
dependent on cultivation. This is an unusually high figure and 
is probably even loss than the reality, since many others betako 
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themselves to agriculture in addition to a more distinctive form 
of occupation. The remaining industries call for no comment, 
and are merely those which are to be found in every rural tract. 


MIHRAWAN, Pargana. Ungli, Tahsil Kpiutahan. 

A small village in the south of the pargana, lying in 26® 52' N. 
and 82® 42' E., at a distance of nine miles north from Jaunpur. 
It is noticeable only as possessing a station on the loop line of the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway which is situated to the north- 
east of the village, and is connected by a metalled branch with 
tho main road leading from Jaunpur to Shahganj. This branch 
road continues westwards for some three miles to Malhni on tho 
road from Jaunpur to Khutahan. Mihrawan is otherwise an 
insignificant village lying in tho midst of rice fields, with an 
area of 466 acres and a revenue demand of Rs. 389. It is said 
to have been founded by Mihran Singh, a Panwar Rajput, but 
tho present proprietor is the Raja of Jaunpur. Tho population 
of the village at the last census numbered 306 persons, Chamars 
being the prevailing caste. 


MUFTIGANJ, Pargana Dabyapar, Tahsil Kirakat. 

The bazar of Muftiganj stands in the revenue mauza of 
Utiasan, in 25® 42' N. and 82® 50' E., on tho metalled road from 
Jaunpur to Kirakat, at a distance of 11 miles from tho former 
and seven miles north-west from the tahsil headquarters. Parallel 
to the road runs a branch line of tho Bengal and North-Western 
Railway from Jaunpur to Aunrihar, on which there is a station a 
short distance east of the bazar. In 1901 Utiasan had a populflh 
tion of 769 persons, of whom 140 were Musalmansi Among the 
latter are the Sheikh proprietors of this and of several neigh- 
bouring villages ; they are the descendants of Mufti Karim-ullah, 
who was appointed by Duncan as the first judge and magis- 
trate of Jaunpur. They still retain their ancestral property, but 
ftre now heavily indebted. The village has an area of 296 acres, 
^^d is assessed at Rs. 604. Other prominent residents of the 
place include a wealthy family of Halwai bankers. Markets are 
held daily in the bazar, and a considerable trade is carried on in 
S^ain, sugailr and other articles. There are several sugar factories 
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at work, both here and in the neighbouring villages of Murtazabad 
and Murara. Muftiganj possesses a lower primary school, a 
branch post-office and a handsome Hindu temple of recent origin. 

MUNGRA Pargana, Tahsil MACHHiiiSHAHR. 

This pargana occupies the south-western corner of the district, 
marching with Allahabad on the south and west and with Partah- 
garh on the north-west. To the north lies Garwara and to the 
east Ghiswa, though for some miles the boundary in the middle 
of the eastern side is formed by the detached taluqa of Panwara, 
wffiich still remains a portion of the Partabgarh district. The 
total area of Mungra is 56,929 acres, or 88*9 square miles. 

The tract is of a fairly homogeneous nature, possessing a 
heavy clay soil which lightens into a strong loam on the eastern 
borders. It lies low, and contains extensive tracts of barren 
usar and saline earth. Saltpetre is still manufactured in a few 
places, but a century ago the preparation of salt was the principal 
industry, the salt mahal having been farmed by Duncan at the 
settlement of 1789 for Rs. 27,000. The manufacture was 
abolished in 1843; but about 1870 an attempt to revive it was 
made at Karaur, though the salt produced was not sufficiently 
pure to sell at pr )fitable rates and the experiment was abandoned. 
The natural drainage of the pargana is defective. The Barna, 
here a quite insignificant stream, touches the southern boundary 
for a short distance ; but the only important drainage channel is 
the Bisuhi, which takes its rise in some depressions in Garwara 
and, after traversing the north-eastern portion of this pargana, 
forms the demarcating line between Mungra on the west and 
Ghiswa and Panwara on the east for several miles, finally passing 
eastwards into Ghiswa. Its channel is very tortuous but fairly 
well defined, especially in the lower reaches where ravines begin 
to form on either bank. The Bisuhi carries off a good deal of the 
surface drainage, but the low level of the country causes frequent 
accumulations of water in the depressions, and the pargana 
abounds in swamps and jhits of varying size. The largest is 
at Chitaon in the south-east corner, not far from Bamhriiaon, 
while others worthy of note are the Kudera and B&r era. j hits to 
the nor^ of Badshahpur. Some interest attaches to the S^hb- 
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nandan which marks the trijunctionof the Jaunpur, Allahabad 

and Partabgarh districts. The natural outlet is to the east, 
so that in the rains the land and crops of the adjoining villages 
in this pargana were liable to damage till the zamiridara of 
Eamchauki erected an embankment about 1890 and completely 
dammed the jhily causing the ‘overflow to inundate the neigh- 
bouring lands in Partabgarh. Complaints led to an investigation, 
and in 1903-04 an escape was constructed, with sluices to regulate 
the flow, carrying the surplus water along a cut about ten miles 
in length into the Bisuhi. This channel in its latter portion 
follows a small watercourse which took the drainage from the 
interior into the river at the village of Amodh. The project has 
proved successful, as it not only serves the purpose for which it 
was designed, but also affords w^ater in dry years for irrigating 
the rice fields in this pargana ; the cost was borne partly by 
the zcimindars of Partabgarh, partly by the Jaunpur district 
board and partly by Government. 

The total cultivated area of the pargana in 1841 w’as 29,056 
acres, while in 1886 it was no more than 28,598 acres. Since that 
time, however, there has been a marked advance, and for the five 
years ending in 1906 the average was 31,733 acres, or 55*74 per 
cent, of the whole. The proportion is still the lowest in tho 
district, and this is due principally to the large barren area, which 
amounts to 15,442 acres. Of the latter 3,876 acres are under water, 
2,777 acres are occupied by inhabited sites and buildings, roads, 
railways and the like, and the remaining 8,789 acres are actually 
unculturable, consisting mainly of usar waste. No other pargana 
save Mariahu, which is twice the size of Mungra, shows anything 
approaching this amount of barren soil. The culturable area, 
9,754 acres or 17*13 per cent, of the whole, is also large, but this 
includes 1,589 acres of grove land and 1,705 acres of current 
fallow, the rest being mainly old fallow of a very inferior 
description. 

Irrigation is less extensively practised than in any other 
part of the district, the average for the last five years being but 
39*11 per cent, of the cultivation. Wells, as usual, are the chief 
source of supply, as they serve 71*6 per cent, of the area irrigated; 
but their number is comparatively small, and much reliance is 
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place! on the tanks and swamps. The latter, however, are 
generally shallow and dry up very quickly if the rainfall be 
deficient in September and October : such a contingency will not 
only affeet the kharif crop in a serious manner, but will also 
result in a great contraction of the rahi area. The kharif is far 
the more important harvest, averaging 24,821 acres as compared 
with 16,824 acres sown in the rahi, while no less than 10,255 
acres, or 32‘3 per cent, of the cultivated area bears a double crop, 
the a Ivaneo in this direction having boon very marked of late 
yea-8. The chief autumn staple is rice, which covers on an 
average 72 i)or cent, of the land devoted to the kharif, the 
transplanted variety accounting for more than 50 per cent. Other 
crops include jiMtr and arhar, 10-18 percent.; sugarcane, 7-5 
per cent., this staple having generally maintained its position; 
mandua, 4-1 per cent, and maize, 2-4 per cent., no increase 
being noticeable under this head, so that the tract is still as 
dependent as over on late rains. There is also a fair amount of 
Banwan, kndon and the autumn pulses. In the rahi peas take 
the lead, with 28-25 per cent, of the area sown ; and next follow 
barley with 25-1. gram alone and mixed wdth 19-5, wheat wdth 
15 9 and linseed with 4’4 per cent. The last is rapidly growing 
in favour and in 1905 covered more than 1,100 a-res : it is grown 
for export and despatched from the Eadshahpur market to 
Benares, Calcutta and elsewhere. 

The cultivators of Mungra are chiefly Brahmans, Rajputs, 
jAhirs, Ivurmis, Lunias, Ivow-ats and Chamars. According to 
the returns of 1906 the area included in holdings was 35,040 
acres, and of this only 11*3 per cent, was proprietary cultiva- 
tion: tenants at fixed rates, paying on an average Rs. 4*37 
per acre, hold 44 per cent. ; occupancy tenants 24-7, with a 
rental of Rs. .5-02 ; and tonants-at-will, whoso rate is R«. 6-18 
per acre, hold 18-5 per cent. About one-fifth of the land is 
sublet, the shikmi rental being Rs. 9-46 : they have to face 
touch com[)etition, and generally cultivate the sui>erior lands. 
Rents are mainly paid in cash; but grain rates prevail in 
an area of 1,056 acres, the old system having been retained 
for precarious fields, especially rice land on the borders of 
liwftmps. 
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In 1789 Mungra was assessod at Rs. 75,546, but this rose to 
Rs. 78.270 before the settlement was made permanent. By ^1841 
the total was roduood to Rs. 73,899, owing to land acq[uisition 
and other causes, and since that time has romainod practically 
unaltered.* The pargana contains 104 villages, divided in 1906 
into 168 m^thals, the comparatively small number of the latter 
being due to the fact that most of the land is owned by largo pro- 
prietors. Single zamindari prevails in 42 and joint znmindari 
in 107 m^hals, while the remaining 19 are hold in imperfect 
pattidari tenure. Among the proprietary castes Rajputs take 
the load with 49*25 per cent, of the area; and next to them come 
Sheikhs with 25*3, followed by Banias with 10, Saiyid ; with 6*5, 
Brahmans with 6*1 and Kayasths with 2*3 per cent. Of the rest 
Pathans alone hold more than 100 acres. The chief estate is that 
now held partly by Thakurain Bilas Kunwar of Raipur Bichaur 
and partly by the Raja of Majhauli in Gorakhpur ; it comprises 
nine whole villages and eighteen shares, assessed at Rs. 19,1 96, 
Maiilvi Abdul Majid owns three villages and parts of 43 others, 
with a revenue of Rs. 10,478 ; and his kinsman, Maulvi Abdul 
Jalil, holds 12 shares, paying Rs. 2,049. Parts of nine villages, 
with an aggregate demand of Rs. 9,144, are owned by Suraj 
Na^-ayan Singh and other Drigbansi Rajputs of the same family. 
Maulvi Muhammad Hasan and Wilayat Begam of iVlachhlishahr 
possess a few shares assessed at Rs. 2,107. 

The number of inhabitants in 1853 was returned as 54,945; 
but this was probably an exaggeration, as by 1865 the total had 
dropped to 46,402, and in 1872 there was a further fall to 40,984. 
Then it rose rapidly, reaching 65,791 in 1881 and 67,225 ten 
years later ; but in 1901 the tract exhibited a marked decline, 
the population being 55,762, of whom 3,462 wmre Musalmans. The 
principal place is the growing mart of Badshahpur, and next 
come Bamhniaon, close to the Jangbai station, and the large 
agricultural village of Tirahti. No other village contains 1,600 
inhabitants. The pargana has the advantage of railway communi- 
cation in the shape of the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
system, on which there are stations at Badshahpur andJanghai, 
the latter being the junction for the branch line from Allahabad 
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to Jaunpur. Tho provincial road connecting those two cities 
passes through Badshahpur, whence important unmetalled roads 
lead to Partabgarh, Khutahan and Bamhniaon, the last being linked 
up with Ma jhhlishahr by a road that has recently been metalled. 

NEWARIA, Pargana Gopalapur, Tahsil Martahu. * 

An important bazar lying in the village of Rasulaha, in 25° 
31' N. and 82° 40' E., at a distance of three miles east from 
Gopalapur and some eight miles south-east from Mariahu. Rather 
more than a mile to the south runs the road from Jamalapur to 
Benares. Markets are held here daily, and a large business in 
grain, clotn and metal vessels is carried on. The place also 
possesses a post-office, a very large upper primary school and a 
small school for girls. In the village possesses a fine masonry 
tank, a mosque and six Hindu temples, at one of which a consi- 
derable gathering takes place on the occasion of the Dasahra festi- 
val. The population at the last census was 1,741, including 143 
Musalmans, a number of Kurmis and many Nandwak Rajputs. 
The latter have been tho owners of the place for several centuries, 
and their old fort to the north of tho bazar was the residence of 
Sangram Singh, who acquired notoriety during the Mutiny. The 
area of the village is 849 acres, and the land revenue Rs. 929. 


PATTI NARINDPUR, Pargana Ungli, Tahsil Khutahan. 

A large agricultural village 'situated in 26° 2' N. and 82° 
82' E., on the unmotalled road leading from Khutahan to the 
Sultanpur district, at a distance of six miles north from the 
former and 24 miles from the district headquarters. A second 
road runs north from the village to join that from Shahganj to 
Surapur at Sarpatha. The place possesses a bazar, in which there 
is a large number of shops for the sale of cloth, hardware, house- 
hold utensils and other articles ; markets are held here twice a 
w^eek. There is also a post-office, a flourishing upper primary 
school and an aided school for girls. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,121 souls, of whom 192 were Musalmans, the 
chief Hindu castes being Brahmans, Rajkuraar Rajputs, Sonars 
and Banias. The bulk of the inhabitants reside in the bazar, but 
there are five other sites in the village. Patti Narindpur forms 
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parti of the old taluqn of Soetha, of which mention has been made 
in chapter III and in the article on Sarpatha. The inferior 
proprietary right belongs to the Kajkumars of the place, while 
the superior owners are the Dube estate and Muhammad Said 
Khan of Jaunpur. The village is said to have been founded by one 
Narind Kai, who settled here with some Kajkumars from Paniar 
in the Sultanpur district. 

PILKICIIIIA, Pargana Unglt, Tahsil Khutahan. 

A large and scattered agricultural village, standing on the 
high left bank of the Gumti in 25® 58' N. and 82® 33' E., at a 
distance of two miles west from Khutahan, ten miles from the 
Kheta Sarai station and 19 miles from Jaunpur, The place is 
chiefly of importance on account of tho ferry by which the road 
from Badshahpur and Sujanganj to Khutahan crosses the Gumti. 
Just above the ferry the river is joined by the Sawain nadi, 
a stream which rises in the Qamarpur jhil near Sarpatha and 
flows in a deep bed between high banks scored with numerous 
ravines. Tho area of the village is no less than 2,318 acres, 
and the revenue is Rs. 2,114. It is divided into eight mahals, 
five of which are owned by the Raja of Jaunpur, having 
being acquired at an auction sale, and the remainder by 
resident Upaddhya Brahmans. The population at the last 
census numbered 2,998 persons, of whom 103 were Musalraans, 
Pilkichha possesses a largo aided school, and a small bazar in 
which markets are held twice a week ; a bathing fair, of purely local 
importance, takes place on the day of the full moon in Kartik. 



PISARA Pargana, Tahsil Kirakat. 

This is the northernmost pargana of tho Kirakat tahsil, and 
comprises an irregularly-shaped block of country lying between 
Daryapar on the west and Chandwak on the east. It is bounded 
on the north by the Azamgarh district and on the south the 
boundary is formed partly by the river Gumti, which separates 
it from Guzara, and partly by detached portions of Chandwak 
which lie on either side of the town of Kirakat. In the interior 
of the pargana is a third area belonging to Chandwak, and com- 
posed of the two villages of Usarpur and Pachwar. Part of 
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Pisara, too, lies at some distance from tho rest of the pargana 
consisting of tho land enclosed within a largo bend of the Gumti* 
beyond tho south-eastern corner, and containing the four villages 
of Gopalpur, Bhitri, Saidkhanpur and Saraunj Barwal, The total 
area is 29,873 acres, or 46*7 square miles. 

The Gumti is the chief drainage channel of the pargana, and 
carries off the surplus water by means of numerous ravines of 
which tho chief is tho Tain, which traverses tho centre in a south- 
easterly direction and joins the Gumti at Saidkhanpur. The laud 
bordering on tho river is undulating and well wooded, with a 
light soil containing a largo proportion of sand. Further inland 
this changes into loam, and in the centre and north becomes a 
etifif clay ; there are largo expanses of rico holds, interspersed with 
wide stretches of barren uaar. Tho country maintains this 
character as far as tho Azamgarh border, which is marked for a 
considerable distance by tho small river Gangi. This stream is 
fed by one or two minor affluents, and flows south-eastwards in a 
shallow bed, which in time of heavy rainfall is hardly able to 
contain all tho water passed along it. 

The character of tho pargana is illustrated to some extent 
by the unusual proportion of barren land. This amounts on an 
average to 6,764 acres, or 22*64 per cent, of tho whole, a figure 
which is only exceeded in pargana Mungra. This total, it is true, 
includes 1,413 acres under water and 1,392 acres ocvcupiod by sites, 
roads, railways and tho like; but, oven so, nearly four thousand ^ 
acres of uiiculturablo waste remain. Consequently it is but 
natural to find tho cultivated area comparatively small. In 1881 it 
amounted to 17, 9o3 acres, and since that time the increase has been 
small and fluctuating : the average for the five years ending with 
1906 shows an actual decline amounting to 17,806 acres, or 59 6 
per cent, of tho whole. On the other hand there has been a great 
development in the matter of double-cropping, which now extends 
to 27*2 per cent, of tho net cultivation. The area shown as 
culturable amounts to 5,303 acres ; but in reality there is little 
room for further extension of tillage, since this includes 1,430 ^ 
acres of current fallow, which is necessarily left untilled under 
tbo usual system of rotation, while the balance is almost invariably 
a very poor description. 
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As is the case in all the parganas of this tahsil means of 
irrigation are abundant. In some years more than 60 per cent, 
of the cultivated area has been irrigated^ M'hile the average for 
the last five years has been 49 per cent., including 1904 05, when 
the area watered dropped to an unusually low figure. The small 
tanks and jhils which abound in the nortli of the pargana are 
extensively utilized, especially for the kharif crops, and altoge- 
ther about 28 per cent, of the irrigation is derived from this 
source. The wells are, however, by far the most important means 
of irrigation, and arc fairly abundant ; they can bo constructed 
without difficulty in all parts, save on the sandy banks of tho 
Gumti. The klutrif is in all seasons tho more extensive harvest, 
averaging 12,436 acres as compared with 10,179 acres sown in 
the rahi, Tho chief kharif crop is rice, which covers 31-2 per 
cent, of the area sown, all but one-seventh being of the late or 
transplanted variety. Next comes maize with 20*5 per cent., this 
staple having increased remarkably in popularity during recent 
years. Sugarcane has declined but is still very important, 
averaging over 11 per cent., while arhar in combination with 
juar accounts for 9*6 per cent. Tho remainder consists of aanwan, 
kodon, and a little hemp and mandua. Barley is tho chief rabi 
crop, and by itself ocjupies 41*7 per cent, of the harvest; and 
this is followed by peas with 24*8, gram, both alone and mixed, 
19-9, and wheat with 6*8 per cent. There is a fair amount of 
linseed and a little opium, but indigo is no longer to be seen. 
During the hot weather melons are grown in considerable quanti- 
ties on the shelving banks of the Gumti. 

The cultivation is not as a rule of a high order, the chief 
agricultural castes being Rajputs, mainly of the Raghubansi and 
Chaupatkhambh clans. Brahmans, Ahirs, Koeris and Chamars. 
Owing to the fact that so many of the villages belong to resi- 
dent communities of Rajputs and Brahmans, more than 40 per 
cent, out of a total area of 19,587 acres included in holdings in 
1906 was cultivated by the proprietors, either as sir or khudkaskt. 
Of the remainder 25*2 per cent, was held by tenants at fixed 
rates, 22‘2 by those with occupancy rights, and 11 per cent, 
hy tenants -at-will, the balance being either rent-free or in‘ the 
hands of ex-proj)rietors. As usual, rents are generally paid 
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in cash; but grain rents obtain in 1,716 acres, generally of ' 
a precarious character, on the banks of jhUa and streams. 
Tenants at fixed rate pay on an average Ks, 4-56 per acre 
occupancy tenants Es. 4-78, and tenants-at-will Rs. 6-51. The area 
sub-let amounts to over 30 per cent, of the whole, and on this 
ehikmis pay an average rental of Rs. 7’48 per aero. The 
revenue demand of the Pisara tappa was Rs. 32,965 in 1789 
rising to Rs. 33,497 at the permanent settlement. It was only 
Rs, 31,676 in 1841, owing to alterations that had taken place in 
the area, but by 1881 it had risen to Rs. 32,399. Since that time 
reductions have been made on account of land acquired for 
railways and other purposes. 

The pargaua contains 96 villages divided into 287 
mahals, according to the returns of 1906. Of the latter 222 
were joint zamindari, 2l were owned by single proprietors, 

33 wore held in imperfect and 11 in perfect pattidari 
tenure. Rajputs still hold as much as 70-2 per cent, of tho 
area ; and next come Sheikhs with 12-2, Brahmans with 7-26, 
Pathans with 3 6, Kayasths with 2-35 and Halwais with 2 
per cent. Banias have hardly any land in Pisara, the balance 
being owned by Saiyids, Ooshaius and Europeans. The Hon'blo 
Munshi Madho Lai holds one village and pt^rts of two others, 
assessed at Rs. 2,487 ; Maulvi Alidul Jalil has one village; 
Babu Sham Das of Benares one share, and small portions 
of two villages belong to Rai Daya Kishan cf Kirakat. 

The population was 32-, 930 in 1853 and 32,184 in J865: 
it fell again to 28,742 in 1872, but since then the census returns 
show only tho totals for the whole of the old Kirakat pargaua. 

By adding the village figures of 1901 we obtain a total of 
42,601, of whom 38,461 wore Hindus, 4,073 Musalmans and 67 
of other religious. The only town is Kirakat, which has been 
separately described. Pisara itself is a village of 1,149 inhabit- 
ants, six miles north of Kirakat, and possesses a school and a 
post-oflSce. Other large villages are Pasewa, once a thriving 
indigo centre • and famous in Mutiny history, Sitapur, Bhadera i 
and Amhit. The pargaua is traversed by the metre-gauge 
line from Jaunpur to Aunrihar, on which there is a station at 
Kirakat j Md parallello the railway runs the road from Jaun- 
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pur to Ghazipur, metalled as far as the tahsil headquarters, 
A branch road runs north from that place to the Azamgarh border 
and another leads south, crossing the Gumti by a ferry, to Thana 
Gaddi and lienares. 


QARIAT DOST Parganay Tahsil Jaunpur. 

This is a small and irregularly-shaped pargaua lying in the 
western portion of tho tahsil. It is bounded on the south by 
Mariahu, on the west by Ghiswa and Khapraha, on the north by 
Raii- Jaunpur, and on tho east by the latter pargana and Jaunpur 
Haveli. On the north and east the boundary is for the most 
part formed by the river Sai, but the four villages of Chhatar- 
sari, Amarehha, Khampur and Masida lie on the left or eastern 
bank of the stream. One small village, Maheshpur, is in the 
centre of pargana Khapraha. The total area is 18,831 acres, or 
29'42 square miles. 

The origin of the name is unknown. The word qariat merely 
denotes villages, and folio wdng the analogy of other parganas 
with similar appellations; the meaning may bo the villages set 
apart for the maintenance of royal guests, just as the now extinct 
parganas of Qariat Paigah and Qariat Guzara in Partabgarh 
Were assigned for the upkeep of tho Sultanas stables and court.* 
The pargana existed before the days of Akbar, but was probably 
of larger extent at that period. At the time of the permanent 
settlement the western and richer portion, known as the Daunrua 
taluqa, was assessed separately at Ks, 16,508 ; the remainder, 
which included the Bansafa taluqa in the north-east and other 
villages, paying a revenue of Rs. 8,902. When Jaunpur first 
became a separate charge in 1818, Daunrua remained under the 
collector of Benares, and though tho inconvenience of this 
arrangement was pointed out as early as 1822 Government 
refused to sanction the transfer recommended by the Board of 
Revenue. Between 1826 and 1832 there was much litigation 
concerning the proprietary rights in the taluqa, and as the tract 
Was for civil cases under the jurisdiction of the judge of Jaunpur, 
but in police and revenue matters under the collector of 
Benares the resultant confusion was great ; the latter officer foujid 
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it difficult to make hia authority felt at such a distance from his 
headquarters, and to cope M'ith the increasing lawlessutss. 
Eventually he urged the transfer of the taluqa to Jaunpur, and 
this stop was carried out on the Slst of July 1832, the area being 
incorporated in Qariat Dost. The total land revenue is now 
Rs, 21,541. The greater part, amounting to Rs. 12,558 assessed 
on 3G whole villages and part of one other, is paid by the 
Maharaja of Benares, who successfully contested the claims of 
the old Bhuinhar zamindccrs, the latter being now in a depressed 
condition. ^ Bansafa, consisting of 22 villages with a revenue of 
Rs. 9,755, is the property of the Raja of Jaunpur, and besides 
these two there are no large proprietors, only 15 out of the 76 
mahah into which the 07 villages of the pargana are divided 
being owned hy others, the proprietors being Brahmans, Rajputs, 

Kayasths and Go^hains, while one mahal is owned by Maulvi 
Abdul Majid. 

The bulk of the pargana is a level plain with a good loam 
soil, well wooded with excellent groves, possessing no large jhih 
and very little usar. Towards the Sai, however, the level rises, 
the surface is undulating and broken by numerous ravines and 
^ lainage channels, which carry down the surplus water from the 
interior, and the soil is of a light sandy nature endowed with little 
fertility. Along the banks of the river extends a belt of dhuk 
jungle for a considerable distance, which traverses all the north of 
tho pargana and reappears on the opposite bank in Khampur. 

In 1840 the area under tillage was 13,511 acres, and at the * 
last revision in 1881 the total had risen to 13,968 acres. This 
has seldom been exceeded, and for the five years ending with 19C6 
tho average was 13,620 acres, which still gives the remarkably 
high proportion of 72-36 per cent, of tho whole. Somewhat more 
than 29 per cent, of this bears a double crop, and the recent 
increase in this direction has been very noticeable. The barren 
area averages 2,048 acres, but from this must be deducted 858 
acres under water and 519 acres occupied by roads, sites and 
buildings, so that only 3-56 per cent, of tho pargana is actually < 
unfit for cultivation. Groves cover 564 acres, or three per cent., 
although there has actually been a decline under this head and 


1,118 aci«8Me current fallow, left untilled under tho ordinary 
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system of rotation. This leaves 1,475 acros, or 7*83 per cent., 
under the head of culturable waste or old fallow, though most of 
this would never repay reclamation. As in all parts of the 
tahsil means of irrigation are abundant, especially in the 
matter of wells, for the tanks are few and seldom utilized. On 
an average 514 per cent, of the cultivated area is watered, while 
on occasions the proportion rises to 62 per cent, or more. 

The relative predominance of the two main harvests varies 
with the nature of the season, the kharif averaging 8,976 and the 
rahi 8,508 acres. In the former maizo now takes the lead, occupy- 
ing 28 per cent, of the area sown, and has grown rapidly in 
popularity during recent years. Next como juar and arhar in 
combination, with 21‘8 por cent.; rice, chiefly of the transplanted 
variety, \vith 20 per cent. ; and sugarcane, which has steadily 
declined of late, with 10*8 per cent. A fair amount of hajra and 
arhar is grown on the lighter lands, and the balance consists 
mainly of mandua, kodon and hemp. In the 7*ahi the chief crop 
is barley, which by itself constitutes 37*3 per cent, of the harvest; 
it is largely grown in combination with wheat and gram, the 
latter, alone and mixed, amounting to 304 per cent. Peas with 
16 and wheat with 9 9 per cent, make up the bulk of the remain- 
der : there is very little poppy cultivation, and a small but vary- 
ing area under linseed. 
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The principal cultivating castes are Chauclel Rajputs, Brah- 
mans, Ahirs, Koeris, Kurmis and, in' a few villages, Chamars. In 
1906 the total area included' in holdings was 14,933 acres, and of 
this only 752 acres wmre entered as sir or Jehudkasht, this low 
figure being due to the fact that nearly all the pargaiia is owned 
by largo non-resident proprietors. No less than 56*2 por cent. 
IS held by tenants at fixed rates, at an average rental of Bs. 3*14 
per acre ; while occupancy tenants are in possession of 22*6 per 
cent., paying Rs. 3*58; and tenants-at-will hold 15-8 percent., 
the rate in their case being Rs. 342 owing to the fact that they 
seldom obtain any but the most inferior lands. The rent paid by 
sub-tenants, who cultivate 27 per cent.^|l|i|^rea, is Rs. 7*37 per 
acre, which gives a better idea of ljie^^j||fc^petition rental. 
In almost every instance rents are paw^n c^|fcraiu-rents being 
confined to an area of 81 acres. vS 
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The population of the pargana in 1853 numbered 21,023 
souls, and this dropped to 20,160 in 1866 and to 17,191 in 1872. 
It then rose again to 21,850 in 1881 and 24,673 ten years later. 
At the last census in 1901 the total was 22,801, the pargana having 
suflFered from the general decline : females numbered 11,616, 
and all but 830 of the inhabitants were Hindus. There is no 
town in the pargana, and the only villages of any size are Daun- 
rua, Rahti, Tahirpur, Khampur and Sikrt^ra : the last has been 
separately mentioned, and contains the sole bazar of importance. 
Means of communication consist in the metalled road from »Taun- 
pur to Allahabad which passes through Sikrara, and the unmetal- 
led road which runs through that village from Khapraha to Sarai 
Bikram in the Mariahu tahsil. The extreme north is seered by 
the road from Jaunpur to Khapraha and Sujaiiganj. 


QARIAT MENDHA Pargana^ Tahsil Khutaiian. 

This small pargana comprises a narrow strip of country 
along the right bank of the Gumti in the western half of the 
tahsil. The river separates it from ]>argana Ungli on the north 
and east ; to the south are the two parganas of Rari, and to the 
west is Chanda. It has a total area of 12,498 acres or 19*53 
square miles. The pargana as a separate fiscal subdivision dates 
from ancient times, but was apparently larger in the days of 
Akbar than at present. The name denotes the villages belonging 
to Mendha, and is derived from a place on the bank of the Gumti 
in the north-west corner. 

Throughout its length in this pargana the Gumti flows 
between high and precipitous banks, and the riverside villages 
are cut up by numerous ravines and drainage channels. On the 
crest of the bank the soil is light and sandy, with an undulating 
surface ; but in the interior it stiffens into a good loam, and the 
whole tract is of a very homogeneous character. There are no 
jhils or swamps worthy of mention, and the area of clay soil is 
quite iftsignificant. The country is well wooded with groves and 
plantations, but there is very little natural jungle. 

In 1881 the cultivated area was 9,163 acres ; and since that 
time there has been some increase, the average for the five years - 
fii^iug in 1906 being 9,316 acres, or no less than 74*5 per 
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the whole. This is the highest figure attaiiie 1 by any pargana in 
the district, and when it is observed that 28 per cent, of the land 
bears a double crop it becomes clear that a very high stage of 
development has been reached. Little land remains available for 
further extension, for though the so-called culturablo area amounts 
to 2,166 acres, or 17'25 per cent., from this must be deducted 512 
acres of groves and 447 acres of current fallow, while the rest is 
mainly inferior if not actually unfit for cultivation. The barren 
j area is 1,02b acres; but of this 431 acres are under water and 381 
acres are occupied by buildings, village sites and roads, the land 
, returned as unculturablo being proportionately smaller than in 
i any other part of the district excepting Zafarabad. 
j The pargana is not so fortunately situated in the matter of 
irrigation. The returns show that on an average only 41*2 per 
Cent, of the cultivated area is watered, ajid though this is often 
exceeded the proportion is much lower than elsewhere in the 
district. Wells are practically the solo source of supply, but 
their number is deficient, and more could with advantage be 
constructed, though doubtless considerable difficulty is experienced 
in this respect along the high sandy banks of the river. The rabi 
is much more important than the kharif, and averages 6,600 acres 
as compared with 6,305 acres sown for the autumn harvest. As 
usual barley is the chief staple, occupying 44’3 per cent, of the 
area sown, while gram, either by itself or mixed with barley, 
makes up 26‘76 per cent. Peas contribute 17-7 and wheat 7-2 


Fr cent., and no other crop is worthy of mention. In the kharif 
about 36 per cent, is under jvMr and arkar, and 34*7 per cent, 
under maize, which has grown rapidly in popularity of late years 
and has contributed materially to the marked expansion of the 
har%f area. Comparatively little rice, and that mainly of the 
arly variety, is here grown, the crop averaging 7'78 per cent.; 
c same may be said of sugarcane, which comes next with 6-6 


^rcent. The balance consists of bajra in the lighter lands and 
6 inferior staples such as mnndua and kodon. 

The chief cultivating castes are Brahmans, Ahirs and Chathars ; 
jputs, of the Bais and Bajkumar clans, are to be found only 
In 1906 the total area included in holdings was 
acres, of which 1,160 acres were cultivated by proprietor! 
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as sir or hhudhasht. Tenants at fixed rates hold 60*6 per 
cent, paying no more than Rs. 2*82 per acre, which is much lower 
than the prevailing rate for this class in other parts of the 
district. Occupancy tenants are in possession of 21 per cent., and 
pay Es. 3*59 per aero ; and tenants- at-will pay Rs. 3*97 on 16*6 
per cent. The area sublet amounts to 2,545 acres, and oven the 
shihnis pay a remarkably low rent, the average being only Rs. 
6*04. The revenue at the permanent sottloraent w^as Rs. 10,434, 
and this had fallen to Rs. 9,966 by 1841, since which time it has 
remained practically unchanged. 

In 1853 the pargana contained 14,356 inhabitants, and this 
dropped to 14,075 in 1865 and to 10,611 in 1872. It rose again 
rapidly to 14,141 in 1831, and ten years later reached 15,335. In 
1901 a decline was again observed, the total being 14,302, of whom 
461 were Musalmans. There are 71 villages in the pargana, but of 
these Mendha alone is of any size; it has a population of 1,219 
persons, and possesses a small market and an aided school. The 
only road in the pargana is that from Badshahpur and Badlapur 
to Khutahan, which passes through the market village of Ghan- 
shampur and crosses the Gumti by the ferry at Pilkichha. 

The 71 mawzas are divided at present into 138 mahals, of 
which 33 are held in single zamindari tenure, 84 are joint 
zamindari and the remaining 21 are imperfect patiidart Of 
the whole area 57-9 per cent, is the property of Brahmans, while 
20-7 per cent, is held by Rajputs, 16*1 by Saiyids and 2*2 per 
cent, by Kayasths, the rest being owned principally by Sheikhs 
and Khattris : there are no Banias among the proprietors of this 
pargana, and alienations have been few. The Raja of Jaunpur 
holds 18 whole villages and portions of 18 others, with a 
revenue demand of Rs. 3,743; one small village belongs to the 
Singramau estate, and a small area is the property of the Raja of 
Dera in Sultanpur. 

BAMPTJR DH ANITA, Pargana Barsathi, Tahsil MabiaH^., 

A small but thriving town situated in 25° 28' N. and 82° 36' 
on the main road from Jaunpur to Mirzapur, at a distance of 21 
miles from the fm^mer, eight miles south from the tahsil headqu^' 
tors, aiiild six uiiles north from Bhadohi in the Mirzapur districk 
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A branch road leads north-eastwards from this point to Gopalapur 

on the road to Benares,’ The bazar stands on either side of the 

metalled road, and contains a number of good shops : markets are 

held daily, the chief articles of commerce being grain, cloth and V 

metal vessels. The principal industry of the place is the manu- * 

facture of carpets for the Mirzapur market by the local Julahas. v i 

There are two distinct villages, that of Kampiir to the north and 

Dhanua to the south, but the inhabited sites are practically 

contiguous. The combined population in 1901 numbered 1,922 

persons, of whom 354 were Musalmans : Brahmans are the pre-» 

dominant Hindu caste. Both villages are owned iii equal shares 

by the Maharaja of Benares and Musammat Hari Kumari, wife A' 

of Baldeo Kotha of Benares. The place possesses a police station, ¥ 

a post-office, a cattle-pound, a large middle vernacular school, two 

old shivalaa and a military encam ping-ground on the west side ! » 

of the road to the north of the bazar. 

/ — ? 

^ ^ARI-BADLAPUR Pargana, Talml KhutahaN'. 

This is the north-western portion of the old Rari pargana and ■: 

derives its distinctive name from the large tahhqa of Badlapur, 
which comprises the entire area. The tract is bounded on the south ’ ' 

and south-east by Rari-Jaunpur, on the north and north-east by 
Qariat Mendha, and on the west by Garwara, Chanda and the 
Sultanpur district. The total area is 23,485 acres or 86*7 square r- 

miles. : 

Though the division of Rari was made in 1850, merely for 
administrativ^e convenience, this portion has long had a separate , 

history of its own. At the permanent settlement taluqa oi ^ 

Badlapur, consisting of 65 villages, was settled with Thakur 
Saltanat Singh, the head of the Eisen Rajputs in this district, for 
Bs. 25,001. In 1793 the taluqdar failed to meet the Government ;,J 

demand, which was realized from his sureties, and an attempt to ; 

arrest him converted him into an outlaw. The same thing || 

happened in 1796, when a reward of Rs. 10,000 was set on his 
bead. It was won by Sheo Lai Dube, amil of Jaunpur, who in 
^797 captured and decapitated him, subsequently obtaining 
I'be taluqa as well as the reward. In a sanad under the signature 

the Governor-General the estate is described as consisting of 
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74 villages, and was granted in perpetuity on a revenue of Rg. 
82^003. It was understood that the demand actually payable by 
the zamindars&^nd farmers of the pargana was Rs. 36,101, so that 
the ^aiicgdar actually obtauied only Rs. 4,000; but the ambiguous 
language regarding his relations with the old proprietors enabled 
the Raja to practice the greatest oppression. The case formed the 
subject of a special report in 18 )3, and five years later a ^revi- 
sion of settlement was ordered in the pargana. This was carried 
out by Mr. Chester, prior to the general revision of records 
throughout the district ; but his recommendations were not accepted 
in full, and the net result was that the demand was fixed at Rs. 
32,360. At that time the taluqa was divided into 58 villages, of 
which seven were held by under- proprietors on G^peahkrsh tenure, 
the chief of these being Randhir Singh, the then owner of Singra- 
mau. In 1843 Government again interfered, as Raja Ram Ghulam 
Dube had ignored the rights of the subordinate proprietors. The 
Raja resorted to legal proceedings, and pending the decision of the 
case the estate was taken under direct man igemont ; finally a 
decree was granted to the heirs of the Raja confirming the pro- 
prietary title. In 1846 the whole of pargana Rari was included 
in the Jaunpur tahsil, but four years later Badlapur was separated 
from the rest and made over to Khutahan. 

Through the centre of the ]>argana flows the Pili nadi from 
east to west, entering it a short distance below its confluence with 
the Tambura at the trijunction of the parganas of Chanda, Gar- 
wara and Badlapur. The stream attains considerable dimensions 
during the rains, and its banks on either side are cut up by numer- 
ous ravines. At Rari, the small village which gives its name to < 
the pargana, it is joined by the Lakhia, an insignificant water- 
course which forms the southern boundary. Beyond the immediate 
influence of the Pili the surface of the country is flat, unusually 
well wooded and possesses a good loam soil throughout. There 
are practically no jhUs or depressions, and the amount of war 
extremely small. 

The cultivated area in 1881 was 16,346 acres, while for the ^ 
five years ending in 1906 the average wm 16,949 acres, or 72’13 
per cent. The laud shown aM barren is 2,061 acres in extent, but 
of tbif'flOS acres are under water and 947 acres are taken up by i 
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Wads, buildings and village sites. On an average 4,476 acres, or 
1^05 per cent., are returned as culturable, though from this must ; 

bi deducted 844 acres of current fallow and 1,389 acres of grove w, 

Wid. Though there has been a considerable reduction of the \ 

grove area during recent years the proportion is still tho highest 
ia the district, amounting to 6*9 per cent, of the entire pargana. 

Tl^ tract is well provided with moans of irrigation, which is 
almost wholly derived from wells. Their number might with 
advantage be increased, but some 63*5 per cent, of the cultivated 
area obtains water, and on oecasictns this figure is largely 
exceeded. 

In most years the rabi covers a larger area than the khariff 
averaging 11,109 as compared with 10,339 acres, while 26*8 per 
cent, of the net cultivation bears a double crop. Tho pargana has 
witnessed a most remarkable change in the nature of the khcivif 
staples. In 1881 they consisted chiefly in bajra, sugarcane, 
arhar and indigo ; but at the present time bajrct is quite insig- 
nificant, indigo has almost disappeared and sugarcane now covers 
but 10*7 per cent, of the area sown. The chief crop is juar in 
combination with arhar, occupying 35*3 per cent., and next 
comes maize with 32*6 per cent., tho increase in this case having 
been extremely rapid. Rico is here unimportant, covering little 
more than six per cent, j tho I’est is composed chiefly of Vfiaudwif 
kodon and the autumn pulses. In the rabi barley predominates, 
constituting 43*5 per cent, of the harvest, when sown by itself j 
gram, whether alone or in combination, makes up 29*2, peas 12 and 
wheat 10*7 per cent. There is a fair amount of poppy cultivation, 
which averages 210 acres, and a very little linseed. 

The cultivating community is much the same as in Rari- 
Jaunpur, and is composed chiefly of Brahmans, Ahirs, Raji'uts, 

Koeris and Chamars* In 1906 the area included in holdings 
was 17,950 acres, and of this only 256 acres were cultivated by 
proprietors. This is but natural, since practically tho whole 
pargana belongs to the Raja of Jaunpur and is managed either 
on his behalf by the Court of Wards or else by the bingramau 
estate, which has under-proprietary rights in some villages. 

Tenants at fixed rates hold 6r6 per cent., paying on an average 

S-4 per acre. Occupancy tenants are in possession of 14*8 
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per cent., their average rental being Es. 404; and tenants-at-will, 
who only hold the inferior lands, pay Es. 3-87 on 16 per cenS. 
The nhikmi rental is Es. 7-73 per acre, the area sublet being 
aibout 27 per cent, of the whole. 

The population of the pargana in 1872 numbered 23,363 
souls, but this rose to 26,300 in 1881, and to 28,843 ten years 
later. The census of 1901 witnessed a decline, the total then 
being 26,881, of whom 1,805 were Musalmans. The pargana 
now contains 58 villages, tho largest place being the market 
town of Badlapur, which is made up of three different mauzaa 
and has been separately described. Besides this, Udpur Ghelwa, 
Pipra, Tiara, and one or two other places have considerable 
populations, but in each instance they are merely aggregations 
of scattered hamlets. The chief roiwls of the pargana comprise 
that from Jaunpur to Sultanpur and that from Badshahpur to 
Khutahan. Ihese meet at Badlapur, tho former being metalled 
up to this point. From it an unmctalled branch takes off somo 
throe miles south-east of Badlapur, leading to Teji Bazar and 
Machhlishahr. Another unmetallod road runs from Tiara to tho 
district headquarters. 

As already mentioned, practically the whole area is owned 
by tho Eaja of Jaunpur. Tho 58 villages are divided into 60 
TUtuhulSj of which 57 belong to tho Eaja and are held in single 
zumindcivi tenure. Tho remaining three are pattidari and are 
the property of coparcenary communities of Eajputs and 
Brahmans, while about 100 acres are owned by Pathans, 


EAEI-JAUNPUE Pargana, TahsU Jaunpub» 

In 1860 tho original pargana of Eari Avas divided into two 
portions, with tho object of securing greater administrative 
convenience and a more uniform size for the Jaunpur and 
IThutahan tahsils. Iho Badlapur taluga, being a fairly compact 
and well determined area, Avas cut off from the rest, and tho 
remainder Avas retained in the headquarters tahsil. This por- 
tion comprises the bulk of the old pargana, and is bounded on 
the north by Eari-Badlapur and Qariat Mendha, on tho Avest by 
GarAvara, on the south by Khapraha, Qariat Dost and Jaunpuf 
HaveH, 4nd on the east by the Gumti|^hich separates it from tho 
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northern half of Haveli. Towards the south-east the boundaries 
of Rari and Haveli are inextricably interlaced. Some of the 
Rari villages, too, like Kajgaon and Kunwarda, lie within the 
very heart of Haveli, and a similar instance is afforded by 
Bhataura to the north of the Gumti. The total area of the 
pargana is 43,801 acres, or G8-44 square miles. 

The pargana forms the doab between the Gumti and the Sai^ 
the latter constituting the southern boundary for most of its 
length. A third river is the Pili, entering it near the village of 
Rari Kalan and traversing the northern portion; it takes a 
very tortuous course in a sonth-eastcrly direction, and joins the 
Gumti near Dariaoganj. All these rivers have high banks, cut up 
by innumerable ravines : the largest of these subsidiary channels 
is the Lakhia, which rises in some jhils in pargana Garwara 
and, after flowing along the Radlapur boundary past Sarai Tiloki 
and Kalinjara, joins the Pili at Rari Kalan. The surface of 
the country is consequently undulating and unusually picturesque, 
the effect being heiglitened by the abundance of groves, since 
Rari is perhaps the best wooded part of the district. The soil 
on the river banks is either sandy or else a hard and barren 
gravel; but in the interior it changes into a good loam, varied 
by clay in the depressions. The latter are, however, very few 
in number, and jhils are uncommon: the only one wmrthy of 
the name is at Sarai Bibhar, near the market village of Teji 
Bazar in the south-western corner. Being a wmll drained tract, 
it has very little usar and the barren area is small. 

Taking the average of the returns for the five years ending 
in 1£06„ we find that 3,988 acres, or 9-1 per cent., are shown aa 
barren, this including 1,566 acres under w^ater and 1,426 acres 
taken up by roads, village sites and buildings. The cultivated^ 
area, which covered 32,530 acres in 1881, shows no increase, 
averaging 32,262 acres, though even this amounts to no less than 
73*66 per cent, of the w^hole. The extension of tillage is confined 
to double-cropping, which is practised in 28*8 per cent, of the net 
cultivated area, so that the development of the tract has been 
carried to a very high pitch. Little land is still available for 
the plough, for though the so-called culturable waste amounts 
to 7,561 acres this figuis^ includes 1,879 acres of groves ancT 


2,164 acres of current faUaw, whUe^t^ie remainder is generally 
of an inferior description: In the matter of irrigation the 
pargana is as well provided as any in the district. On an 
average 65’13 per cent, of the land under tillage, is irrigated, and 
in some years the proportion reaches 66 per cent. Wells are the 
chief source of supply and are fairly numerous, though there is 
doubtless room for some improvement in this respect, as in a dry 
year more than one-third of the rahi is unwatered. 

The spring harvest generally exceeds the kharif in area, 
though occasionally the positions are reversed, the averages being 
21,726 and 19,787 acres, respectively. The chief rahi staples are 
barley, which when sown by itself occupies 39-35 per cent, of the 
area; gram, whether grown alone or with barley, contributing 
28-58 per cent. ; peas with 17-23, and wheat with 9-15 per cent. 
In the kharif maize now comes first, constituting 36-1 per cent, 
of the harvest ; and then follow juar and arkar in combination 
with 26-58, and sugarcane with 11-07 per cent. There is but 
little rice, this crop being only nine per cent, of the whole and 
nearly half of it is of the early variety. Hemp, mandva, bajra 
and^ the inferior millets and pulses make up the remainder. 
Indigo has practically disappeared, but in former days the 
industry was very flourishing. 

Among the cultivators Rajputs and Brahmans are the most 
numerous, and after them come Ahirs, Koeris, Chamars and, in 
particular villages, Musalmans, Practically all the land is cash- 
rented; and in 1906, diit of a total area of 34,807 acres included 
in holdings, proprietors cultivated 15-9 per cent, as sir or khvd- 
hasht; tenants at fixed rates, paying Rs. 3-57 per acre, held 51-2 
per cent. ; occupancy tenants 18 per cent., with an average rental 
of Rs. 4-08, and tenants-at-will 14-2 per cent., paying Rs. 6-05. 
A large proportion of the land, about 32 per cent, of the whole, is 
sublet to shikmi tenants, who have to pay on an average Rs. 8-21 
per acre: The revenue, which stood at Rs. 54,538 in 1841, had 
risen to Rs. 60,083 in 1881, owing to transfers of territory 
other causes, and has undergone little subsequent change.* 

The pargana contains 172 villages divided into 402 mahals, 
according to the returns of 1906. Of these mahals 58 were held 
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in single and 281 in joint. 0 a wncior^ tenure; 8 were perfect and 
63 imperfect pattidari, and the remtiining Wo were bhaiyachara. 
The chief proprietors are Brahmans, holding 24-8 per cent, of the 
area, exclusive of 17*4 per cent, owned by Gujaratis. Rajputs 
are in possession of 40*5, Kayasths of 5*8, Pathans of 4*2, Sheikhs 
of 2*6, Saiyids of 1-7 and Banias of 1*6 per cent., while Telis and 
Mughals each hold over 100 acres. Large landowners are few in 
number. The Raja of Jaunpur is the chief, owning 17 whole vil- 
lages and shares in nine others, and paying Rs. 10,828 in i'evenue. 
Babu Sham Das of Benares has acquired portions of 23 villages, 
assessed at Rs. 8,379; the Maharaja of Benares holds three vil- 
lages, paying Rs. 1,872 ; Rai Chhatarpal Singh of Bisharatpur owns 
eleven shares, paying Rs. 2,534 ; six small shares are the property 
of Maulvi Abdul Majid; and others include the Upaddhya 
Brahmans of Sawansa and Bakhsha, the Saiyids of Kajgaon, the 
Pathans of Rannu and the owners of the Meopur Dhanrua taluqa 
in Fyzabad, who hold the Barpur estate in this pargana. 

The pargana had in 1872 a population of 41,673 souls, and 
this rose to 58,923 in 1881* and to 62,169 ten years later; In 
1901 the total dropped to 59,060, of whom 4,244 were Musalmans. 
There are no towns in the pargana nor any largo village, the 
chief places being Basharatpur, Dariaoganj, Bakhsha and 
Kajgaon, which is geographically iu Haveli. Through the centre 
of the tract passes the metalled road from Jaunpur to Badlapur, 
with branches to Gajadharganj and Tiara on the north and to Teji 
Bazar and Maharajganj on the east. Another road takes off near 
Sarai Harkhu and leads through Teji Bazar to Machhlishahr. 

REHTI, Pargana Bealsi, Tahsit Kikakat. 

This large agricultural village stands in 25® 35' N. and 82® 
47' E., between the railway and the metalled road from Jaunpur to 
Benares, at a distance of 13 miles from the former, two miles 
south of Jalalpur station and eight miles south-west from the 
tahsil headquarters. The name is said to be derived from the 
saline efflorescence known as reh which is very common in the 
neighbourhood, but the place is also commonly called Baragaon. 
The population, which numbered 2,489 persons in 1881, had risen 
at the last census to 2,642, of whom 164 were Musalmans. The 
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chief Hindu castes are Ahirs, Chamars and Raghubausi Rajputs; 
the last are the owners of the village, which has an area of 1,433 
acres and is assessed at Rs. 1,667. The proprietors are very 
numerous, and numbers of them add to their income by migrating 
eastwards for employment in various capacities. On the main 
road is a small bazar at which markets are hold daily, and close 
by is a military oncamping-groimd. The village also contains an 
aided school and a well-known temple of Tiloknath Mahadeo, at 
which small fairs take place in the month of Sawan and on the 
occasion of the Sheoratri festival. 


SABARHAD, Pargana Ungli, TaJisil KiiutaHan. 

A largo agricultural village lying in 26° 2' N. and 82° 42' E., 
some two miles south from Shahgaiij, a mile east from the metalled 
road to Jaunpur and 20 miles north from district headquarters. 
It contained in 1901a population of 2,551 persons, of whom 1,021 
were ^lusalmans, and comprises a main site and throe minor 
hamlets. The place is an old Saiyid settlement, and to the north 
of the village is an 'iTixctTHhxTtc and an ancient brick mosque 
known as that of Baudagi Shah. Apart from the number of its 
inhabitants the place has no claim to mention, possessing neither 
school nor market. The village lauds are 1,751 acres in extent 
and consist mainly in rice fields, while to the south is a large and 
shallow jhil known as the dal Pain. The area is divided into 
six mxhals, assessed at a total revenue of Rs. 2,877 and is owned 
principally by resident Rautara Musalmans and partly by a 
Bauia of Mithupur iu the Azamgarh district. 


SAMODHPUR, Pargana Ungli, Tahsil Khutahan. 

This village stands on the eastern borders of the pargana 
and district in 26° 4' N. and 82° 29' E., at a distance of eight 
miles north-west from Khutahan and 26 miles from the district 
headquarters. It is connected with the former by an inferior 
unmetalled road leading through Patti Narindpur to the Sultan-* 
pur district. The population at the last census numbered 1,821 
persons, of whom 326 wore Musalmans, and has witnessed a 
consider|hlo decline in the past thirty years. The principal 
jesidentsare R^kumar Rajputs, whoso ancestors came froi^a 
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Sultanpur ; they still own the village in pattidari tenure, paying 
revenue of Ea. 386 on a total area of 770 acres. It is said that 
the original name was Banspurwa, owing to the number of 
bamboos which grew here, and that it derives its present appella- 
tion from Samadh Paik, one of the first Kajkumars to settle in 
the place. Samodhpur possesses an upper primary school and 
a bazar in which markets are hold twice a week ; the trade is 
principally in cloth and grain from the neighbouring villages in 
this and the adjoining district. A small fair takes place on the 
occasion of the Dasahra festival, while the Miisalmans of the 
neighbourhood congregate hero for the Muharram. 


SARAI KHWAJA, Pargana Ungli, Tahsil Khutaiian. 

This small villago lies in 25® 51' N. and 82® 42' E., on the 
southern borders of the pargana and tahsil and on the main road 
from Jaunpur to Shahgan], at a distance of eight miles north from 
the district headquarters. It is noticeable merely as possessing 
a police-station, a post-office and a cattle-pound situated by the 
roadside. There is also a lower primary school in the village, 
and an old sarai from which the place derives its name. It is 
said to have been built by one of the courtiers of Shuja-ud-daula 
when on his way to the battle of Buxar, The original proprietors 
were Saiyids, but they have migrated to Umarpur, a suburb of 
Jaunpur, and the present owner is the Eaja of Jaunpur; the 
villa<>*e has an area of 799 acres, and is assessed at Rs. 590, The 
population at the last census numbered 890 souls, including 119 
Musalmans and a considerable community of Bais Rajputs. In 
the month of Bhadon a fair is held by a tank near the high road 
known as the Suraj Kund, the water of which is said on one 
occasion to have cured a leper. 


SAREMU Pargana^ Tahsil Jaunpur. 

This small pargana constitutes the eastern portion of the 
tahsil, being bounded on the west by Jaunpur Haveli, on the 
north by the Azamgarh district and on the south and east by the 
Kirakat tahsil. Its outline is very irregular, and within its 
limits are several detached villages belonging to pargana Haveli* 
Two small villages, Rasulhi and Chaukia Hola, belong to 







Batenin; are situated just outside t&e Vester A' "borders of the 
pargapa. In tlTe south is another detached portion^ consisting 
of five villages and separated from the main body by the river 
Gumti. The total area of Saremu is 19,267 acres, or 30*1 Iquare 
miles. The pargana derives its name from a small village belongs 
ing to Bhuinhars and situated on the southern borders, close 
to the railway line from Jaunpur to Kirakat and eight miles 
from the district headquarters. It was originally one of the 
four component tappaa of the old Kirakat pargana, and at the 
time of the permanent settlement it consisted of 76 villages 
assessed at Rs. 17,253. When the Jaunpur district was first 
constituted in 1818, the tappa formed part of the Jaunpur tahsil ; 
it received several additions from the neighbouring parganas, and 
in 1841 the revenue amounted to Rs. 22,171, When the Kirakat 
tahsil was formed in 1846 Saremu was separated from the 
original pargana and retained in the Jaunpur subdivision. It 
has undergone a few unimportant changes owing to the transfer 
of villages, the most recent being the addition of Lalpur from 
Daryapar about 1885, There are now 66 villages in the pargana 
and the total revenue demand is Rs. 20,904, the reduction being 
due chiefly to the acquisition of land for roads and railways. 

The physical characteristics of the tract are somewhat varied. 
Along the Gumti in the south is the usual belt of high land with a 
light and sandy soil, broken by numerous ravines. The chief of 
these is a drainage channel known as the Sanai, which rises in 
some depressions near Gaura Badshahpur, and flows southwards 
to the centre of the pargana to join the Gumti at the Bibipur 
ferry. The land on its banks is broken and sandy, and indeed 
the whole of the western half stands high, with an undulating 
surface, the soil being a light loam similar to that found in 
pargana Haveli. The level drops towards the north and east 
and the loam changes into clay. In this part of the pargana rice 
is the chief crop and the surface of the country is studded with 
frequent jhilSf the largest being the Saida Tal at Kukuhan, in the 
extreme north, and that at Bithar on the Azamgarh road. In 
the clay tract groves are comparatively scarce, but jn the light 
uplands of the west they are numerous and the country appeal® 
well wooded. ' ^ 
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In 1S81, cst the tim& of the last revision of records, the 
cultivated area of the ^rgaiia was 11,854 acres. ^Since that time 
there has been no inorease, the average for the five years ending 
with ISWB being 11,654 acrfes or 60-49 per cent, of the whole. 
This proportion is unusually low, the reason lying in the large 
amount of barren land, whether sandy waste or usar. Altogether 
4,157 acres, or 21*6 per cent., are shown as barren, though this 
includes 1,040 acres under water and 635 acres occupied by 
roads, village sites and buildings. The area shown as culturable 
comprises 3,456 acres, though from this should be deducted 704 
acres of current fallow and 359 acres of groves. The latter 
figure has decreased in a remarkable degree, being now only 
one-fourth of the total recorded in 1881 ; this result is to bo 
attributed principally to the demand for fuel both in the city of 
Jaunpur and for brick-kilns and sugar refineries in the suburban 
area. 

In another direction, however, the pargana exhibits a 
remarkable development, for at the present time the double- 
cropped area is no less than 32 per cent, of tho net cultivation. 
The kharif almost invariably covers a larger area than the 
ra6i harvest, the respective figures being 8,184 and 7,147 acres. 
Rice is the chief autumn crop, occupying 30*8 per cent, of the 
area sown, and more than five-sixths consists of the late or 
transplanted variety. Next comes maize with 28-8 per cent,, 
principally in the lighter lands, and the rapid extension of this 
staple during recent years is the most remarkable feature in the 
agriculture of the pargana. About 11*5 per cent, is taken up by 
juar and arhar in combination and nine percent, by sugarcane, 
the decline in the latter having l>een less marked than in many 
parts of the district. Other crops include kodon, sanwan and 
the autumn pulses. In the rabi barley comes first with 36*76 
per cent, and then gram, either sown alone or mixed with 
wheat and barley, with 24 per cent. Peas, too, are an important 
crop, and the area, which now averages 25*5 per cent., is 
steadily increasing. There is also a fair amount of wheat and 
linseed, but yery little poppy cultivation. Means of irrigation 
ate abuifdant. In ordinary years about eighty per cent, of the 
vaM area and ten per ceh£l of the khar if are irrigated, while on 
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an average 64*5 per cent, of the net cultivation obtains water. 
Wells form the chief source of supply, but no less than 35*5 per cent, 
is obtained from the tanks and jhils ; this is almost the highest 
figure for any pargana of the district, and, as is usually the case, 
these reservoirs are principally utilized in the Jcharif harvest. 

The cultivating community is somewhat varied, and com- 
prises Rajputs of different clans — Brahmans, Bhuinhars, Musal- 
maiis, Ahirs and Kurmis — this being one of the few parganas 
where Bhuinhars occur in any numbers. In 1906 the total 
area included in holdings was 12,701 acres; and of this no less 
than 37 per cent, ^vas cultivated by the proprietors, either as 
sir OY khiodkashty this being but a natural result, as fully one-third 
of the land is held in pattidari tenure. Tenants at fixed rates hold 
28*3 per cent., paying on an average Rs. 4*52 per acre; occupancy 
tenants are in possession of 19*5 per cent, and tenants-at-will of 
12*7 per cent., the remainder being either rent-free or in the hands 
of ex-proprietors. The occupancy rent-rate is Rs. 5*25, and that 
of tenants-at-will Rs. 6*61 per acre. About 31 per cent, of the 
land is sublet, the average shikmi rental being Rs. 7*05. This is 
the lowest figure in the district, but the reason is that they are 
mainly confined, like tenants-at-will, to inferior rice land. 

The population of Saremu in 1853 was 19,187 persons; but 
this appears to have been exaggerated, as by 1865 the total had 
dropped to 17,679. It then rose steadily, reaching 17,738 in 1872 
and 21,534 in 1881, while ten years later it stood at 22,720. At 
the last census in 1901 the pargana shared in the general decline, 
the number of inhabitants being 21,398, of whom 10,997 were 
females; Musalraans numbered 1,680, nearly two-thirds of them 
belonging to Gaura Badshahpur. This place, together with 
Banjarepur, is the only town and important market in the 
pargana, and has been separately described ; of the other villages 
Charsand alone contains more than a thousand inhabitants. In 
the matter of communications the pargana possesses the two 
metalled roads from Jaunpur to Azamgarh and Kir^kat, while 
parallel to the latter runs the metre-gauge line bo Auririhar with 
a station at Keshopur, close to the pargana boundary. 

The 66 villages are now divided into 161 mahalsy of which 
84 and 78 joint zamindari; one is bhaiyachavfh 11 
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are held in perfect pattidari and 37 in the imperfect variety of 
the same tenure. One small mahal^ with an area of 213 acres, 
is revenue-free. As much as 58*4 per cent, of the area is owned 
by Rajputs; while next come Brahmans with 12*8, Sheikhs with 
10-8, Saiyids with 4*7, Pathans with 4*4, Baiiias with 2*8, Telis 
with 2*4 and Kayasths with 2 per cent., no other caste holding 
a hundred acres of land. There are no largo landholders except- 
ing the Maharaja of Benares a!id Bahu Sham Das, each of whom 
owns one small village. The rest is held mostly by resident 
communities who cultivate their lauds themselves. 


SARPATHA, Parganit IJngli, Talihil Kiiutahan. 

A small village standing in 20° 0' N. and 82° 31' E., on the 
unmetalled road from Shahganj to Surapur, which is here joined 
by a branch from Patti Narindpur and Khutahan; the distance 
from Shahganj is about eleven miles, and from Jaunpur 26 
miles. It deserves mention only on account of the police- 
station, located at the junction of the two roads, which was 
removed here from Sara! Mohiiiddin about 1800 on account of 
its more central position. There is also a cattle-pound and a 
branch post-office. The population of Sarpatha at the last census 
numbered only 297 persons, of w hom 65 were Musalmans. 

Adjoining Sarpatha on the east is the large village of 
Sootha Kalan, which is of interest as giving its name to a 
considerable taluqa in the old Bakhshiat pargana. The latter 
^vas made up of several peshkash mahals in different parts of 
the district, these being villages of which ^the revenue was 
assigned for the maintenance of the Jaunpur garrison and 
collected by the baJehshi, or paymaster. In the course of time 
the assignees acquired a prescriptive and hereditary right to 
collect the revenue from the village proprietors on payment of a 
pedhkashy or quit-rent, and in this manner there has arisen a 
peculiar form of superior proprietary right. The Bakhshiat 
pargana ceased to exist in 1840 ; but the tenure is still preserved, 
the superior proprietors being the Raja of Jaunpur and Muham- 
niad Said Khan. 

The village of Soetha covers a large area ; but much of the 
is ttsar, or else is taken up by a chain of jhils which run 
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dry in the hot weather and extend from Qamarpur, the source of 
the Sawain nadi, right up to Shahganj. The population of 
Soetha in 1901 numbered 2,423 persons, of whom 297 were 
Musalmans, the principal residents being Rajkumar Rajputs. 
The place contains a lower primary school and a bazar in which 
markets arc held twice a week. 


SHAHGANJ, Pargana Ungli, Tahsil Khutahan. 

The town of Shahganj is now the headquarters of the 
Khutahan tahsil, and is one of the chief trade centres in the district. 

It owes its origin to Shuja-ud-daula, who built here a market- 
place, a bfivaditTi, now used for a school, and a dwgtih in honour 
of Shah Hazrat Ali, from which circumstances the name of the 
town itself, which is found in Regulation VII of 1795, and of 
three of its muhallaa, Shahganj, Aliganj and Husainganj, are 
derived. The place stands in 26° 3' N. and 82° 42' E., on the 
metalled road from Jaunpur to Fyzabad at a distance of 22 
miles north from the district headquarters. A branch metalled 
road leads north-eastwards to Azamgarh, and a second, metalled 
as far as Sarai Mohiuddin, goes north-westwards to Sarpatha 
and on to Kadipur in the Sultaupur district. Parallel to the 
main road runs the loop line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway from Benares to Fyzabad and Lucknow, with a station 
to the north-west of the town. 'J'he line is hero joined by the 
metre-gauge branch of the Bengal and North-Western Railway to 
Azamgarh and Mau. With the construction of this branch the 
site of the station was shifted further north, the old station near < 
the town being now reserved for goods traffic. 

The population in 1881 numbered 6,317 souls, and has since 
remained stationary. It dropped to 6,197 in 1891 ; but at the last 
census it rose again to 6,430, of whom 3,137 were females. 
Classified by religions there were 4,720 Hindus, 1,692 Musal- 
mans and 18 others. The area of the town site is 161 acres and 
is included in the lands of the large mauza of Bhadi, of which the * 
inhabited ate is separated from Shahganj by a few 'fields : the > 
population of Bhadi outside the town limits was 2,136, of whom 
433 ^’erO Musalmans. There is good reason to believe that : 
Shab^n^^as originally Governmout property, and between 1847 
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and 1857 efiForts were made to resist the encroacliments and 
collusive suits set up by the Bhadi zamindars. The claim on 
behalf of Government, however, was abandoned, it would seem, 
by the Board of Revenue on the 23rd of Septiraber 1854. 

The town is built on low ground, the water level being close 
to the surface, and is surrounded on all sides by rice fields, 
though to the north and east there is a number of good groves. 
The main site is compactly built, principally on the eastern side 
of the Fy/abad road, and the streets are for the most part well 
paved and drained. With the exception of a few brick-built 
residences belonging to the more wealthy inhabitants the houses 
are of one storey, constructed of mud and roofed with tiles. The 
principal market place, known as Collectorganj, is close to the goods 
station, and contains a well-built row of shops belonging to 
Government. Close by is the court of the honorary magistrates, 
and on the opposite side of the road is the police-station. West 
of the railway is an extensive usar plain, on which the new 
tahsil buildings and offices have been erected, while between these 
and the railway is a small inspection bungalow maintained by 
the district board. The cattle-pound is near the police-station, 
while the combined post and telegraph office, as well as the 
dispensary, are n ar the junction of the Fyzabad and Azaragarh 
roads. The hospital is a poor building, and is shortly to be 
replaced by a handsome and fully equipped institution close to 
the Collectorganj bazar. As already mentioned, the mirldle 
vernacular school is at present housed in the old h tradari near 
the southern end of the town, and in addition to this there is a 
flourishing lower primary school. To the east of the town is a 
large shivalay built about a hundred years ago by one Nanak 
Shah; and between the goods station and thethana is a handsome 
mosque with five domes, erected by the late Muhammad Akbar, a 
Wealthy trader of the town. The only other building of note is 
an old mausoleum known as the Shah Panja, standing in muhalla 
Shahganj to the north-east. 

In the matter of commerce Shahganj stands second only to 
Jaunpur among the markets of the district It possesses a large 
number of sugar refineries, and a certain amount of cloth is 
turned out by the local Julahas; btft the importance of the town 
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is chiefly due to its position as a distributing centre for the trade 
of a large tract of country, the place being most conveniently 
situated and possessing admirable means of communication. The 
principal commodities are grain, oilseeds, sugar, piece-goods, yarn 
and cotton, metal utensils, hardware and salt. In addition to Col- 
lectorganj there are numerous shops and warehouses in the town 
and large markets are hold on Tuesday and Friday in each week. 

The provisions of Act XX of 1856 were extended to Shah- 
ganj in 1867 ; but from the 1st of April 1907 the place has been 
administered as a notified area under Act I of 1900, the manage? 
ment of the local affairs being entrusted to a small committee under 
the presidency of the tahsildar. In 1906 there were l,3iK) houses 
within the chauhidari area, of which 824 were assessed,^. the 
^ average income from the house-tax for that and the two. preceding 
years being Rs. 1,793, which gives an incidence of Rs. 2-2-9 per 
assessed house and Re. 0-4-6 per head of population, Tho total 
income for the same period, including the opening balance, 
averaged Rs. 6,952, a large sum being derived from the lease of 
Collectorganj. The average expenditure was Rs. 5,481, of which 
Rs. 1,092 were devoted to the upkeep of the town police, Rs. 1,005 
to the maintenance of a conservancy staff and Rs. 2,604 to Ideal 
improvements, principally in the matter of drainage, repaii?fe of 
buildings and road paving. Of the remainder some Rs. 6J0O,are 
expended annually on lighting, contributions to the dispensary 
and miscellaneous public services. ■ 


SHAHGANJ Tahsil — vide Khutahan. ' 

8IKRARA, Pargina Qakiat Dost, Tahsil Jaunpitr, ^ 

This is the principal village of the pargana, and lies in 
26® 43' N. and 82® 32' E., on the main road from jaunptir.fo- 
Allahabad, at a distance of eleven miles west from the di^i'iot 
headquarters. The highway is crossed to the east of t^ . 

by an unmetallcd road running from Sukhlalganj 
East of the road junction, in the village of Tahirpur, IfvA 
bazar in which markets are held twice a week, a military 
ground and an inspection bungalow. Tn Fikrara itsejf lower 
primary school and a post-office. The population of Sikrara in 
190|^iiiubered 766 persons and that of Tahirpuf 1,096, making 
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a total of 1,862, of whom 195 were Musalmans. The principal 
residents are Chandel Rajputs, but both villages are included in 
the Daunrua tahiqa owned by the Maharaja of Benares, whose 
headquarters office in this district is at Sikrara. The tahbqa 
was retained in the Benares district after the formation of Jaunpur 
as a separate charge, and was not transferred till 1832. 

Two miles east from Sikrara the road crosses the Sai by the 
old bridge at Pulguzar. This was built in 1569 by Munim Khan, 
who also erected the great bridge of the Gumti at Jaunpur. As 
originally constructed it consisted of eight arches of 18 feet span 
each with piers of somewhat greater breadth. On several occasions 
one or m^re^ of these arches had been broken down by floods and 
repaired, but after the damage done in the rains of 1847 the entire 
bridge was remodelled. T\vo arches were in each case thrown, 
into one, so as to provide a sufficient waterway under all circum- 
stances, and the work was executed without impairing the beauty 
of the ancient structure. 


SINGRAM AU, Far garni Chanda, Tahsil Khutahan. . 

This is the chief village in the southern portion of the pargana, 
but deserves mention chiefly as the headquarters of the old Bais 
talvqa, of which some acjount has been given in chapter III. 
The ^Jac6, which was founded by Singh Rai, the ancestor of the 
Bais ^oprietors, stands on the road from Jaunpur to Sultanpur, 
in 25® 57' N. and 82® 24' E., at a distance of five miles north- 
west from.Badlapur and 24 miles from the district headquarters. 
It contains a bazar in which markets are held twice a week, a 
large upper primary school, a post-office, and a military encamping- 
ground : there was formerly a police outpost here. Adjoining 
* diagram au on the west, and practically forming a single site 
' with%it, is Singhawal, where is the shrine of Mahakali in whose 
- iSmall fair takes place every Tuesday. A far larger 

*^^^|riTjifi^j8,held annually in Kuar on the occasion of the 
festival, some 10,000 persons assembling from the 
uei^lj^^ring villages. Singramau, which has an area of only 
165 assessed at Rs. 166, contained at the last census 812 

inhabitants, of whom 166 were Musalmans: the population of 
Singhawal was 942. 
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SUJANQANJ, Pargana Garwara, Tahsil Machhltshahr. ^ 
This is the chief village of the Garwara pargana and stands 
on the unmetalled road leading from Bad shah pur to Khutahan, 
in 25® 46' N. and 82® IS' E., at a distance of 26 miles west 
from Jaunpur and eight miles north-west from the tahsil head- 
quarters. Through it passes a second unmetalled road from 
Benares and Machhlishahr to Partabgarh, and this is joined about 
a mile to the east by a similar road running to Khapraha and 
Jaunpur. The bazar of Sujanganj stands on the Badshahpur 
road, and is of great local iraportanee; markets are held here 
twice a week, and in a Idition to the ordinary articles of commerce 
a very large trade in cattle is carried on. At the junction of the 
roads is a police-station, connected with which is a cattle-pound, 
while in the village are a post-office and a very flourishing upper I 
primary school. The population in 1901 numbered 1,403 persons, 
of whom 394 were Musalmans, the prevailing Hindu caste being 
Banias ; the village has an area of 292 acres, assessed at Rs. 554, 
and is owned l>y resident Rajputs. * 

Adjoining Sujanganj on the east is the village of Faridabad, 
on either side of the Machhlishahr road. This contains a second 
market known as Balwarganj, and at the last census had a 
population of 1,610 persons. A considerable fair, attended by 
some five thousand persons from the neighbourhood,. is held here 
on the occasion of the Sheoratri festival. To the south of the 
roal stands the old indigo factory, well knowm in the history of 
the district as the place where Mr. J. Barwise was murdered in 
1844 by the Drigbansis of Raja Bazar. He had purchased the i 
estate, as has been already recorded in chapter III; and the 
property, after passing through several hands, was ultimately 
bought by the Maharaja of Vizianagram, uffiose successor is the 
owner of the village. 


SUKHLALGANJ, Pargana and Tahsil Mariahu. 

A large and important market in the* village of Sarai Bikrain, 
lying in 26® 34' N. and 82® 33' E., about a mile south of the 
unmetalled road running from Jamalapur to Barawan, some four 
miles southrwest from Mariahu and four miles east from the 
Bftrsat^p^ The bazar w^as founded by Muushi Sukh I/al| 
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a resident of Singarpur, which adjoins Savai Bikram on the north. 
He was a servant of Raja Chet Singh of Benares and his 
successor, Mahip Narayan Singh, and acquired a considerable 
estate. His descendants have lost most of the property, including 
several revenue-free grants recognized at the permanent settlement, 
but still retain a share in this bazar. Markets are held three 
times a week and a very large business in grain is carried on, 
as well as some trade in vegetables and cloth. The latter is 
manufactured by Julahas of tbe neighbourhood, who also weave 
woollen rugs and carpets w'bich are bought up by the dealers 
of Mirzapur and Bhadohi. A small fair is hold in the village 
on the occasion of the Dhanusjag festival, but aimrt from the 
bazar tbe place is of no importance. The population of Sarai 
Bikram at the last census numbered 1,399 persons, including 321 
Musalmans and a large community of Nandwak Rajputs. In 
former days the latter were the owners of the village; but they 
have sold their rights, and the present proprietor is Bibi Dhan- 
dei, the widow of Rai Durga Prasad Bahadur-the area is 691 
acres, and the revenue is Rs. 1,474. 

SURAPUR, Pargana Ukgli, Tahsil Khutahan. 

A villa<re in the extreme north-western corner of the 
pargana and°district, lying in 26o V N.and 82° 27' E., on a 
road leading from Shahganj to Kadipur and Sultanpur, at a 
distance of seventeen miles north-west from the present ta si 
headquarters and 30 miles from Jaunpur. The inhabited site 
is situated partly in this district and partly in Sultanpur, the 
latter portion being known as Bhawanipur. It is owne y 
Rajkumars of the Meopur Dhaurua family who have a bouse m 
the village and have been in possession for a long perioch The 
population of Surapur at the last census numbeie 
including 196 Musalmans and large communities of Banias 
and Rajkumars. The village possesses a flourishing upjmr 
primary school, a branch post-office, a mosque and a Hin u t p 
Markets are held twice a week in the bazar, and a considerable 
trade is carried on in grain and cloth. A small gat ei mg a 
place on the occasion of the Muharram. There was formerly a 
police outpost here. 
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TARAHTI, Pargdna Mukgba, Tahsil Machhlishahr. ^ 
The village of Tarahti lies in 25° 35' N. and 82° 13' E., on 
the southern borders of the pargana adjoining the Allahabad 
district, at a distance of live miles south from Badshahpur, 14 
miles south-west from Machhlishahr and 34 miles from the 
district headquarters. The place is somewhat difficult of 
approach, as the nearest road is that leading from Badshahpur 
to Bamhniaon, some three miles to the east. The villao'e 
deserves mention solely on account of its unusual size. The 
area is no less than 2,835 acres, but this includes a large 
amount of usav and unculturable land, especially in the neigh- ^ 
bourhood of the Barna river to the south. Salt earth is to be 
found in several parts, and the Lunias of the place manufacture 
a small amount of saltpetre. There are no fewer than 26 
inhabited sites; and at the last census the total population \>as 
2,G15 person^, of whom 76 were Musalmans. There has been a 
considerable decline during the past thirty years, for in 1881 the 
total was 2,942. Brahmans are the strongest Hindu caste ; but the 
proprietors of the village are Rajputs, who hold the land in i 
imperfect pattidari tenure at a revenue of Rs. 3,811. In 
other respects the village is quite unimportant, possessing neither 
school nor market. 


UNGLI Pargina, Tahsil Khutahan. 

This is by far the largest pargana in the district and com- 
prises exactly three-fourths of the entire tahsil. It lies to the 
north and east of the Gumti, extending from the borders of the ^ 

Haveli pargana northwards to the Sultanpur boundary. To the 
east lies the Azamgarh district and to the west Sultanpur and 
the Gumti, beyond which are Qariat Mendha and Eari. Two 
villages of this pargana, Dasupur and Lorpur, with a combined 
area of 519 acres, lie beyond the northern limits in tahsil Kadi- 
pur of the Sultanpur district ; while on the other hand there are two 
villages of the latter district, Tajuddinpur and Paharpatti, which 
are practically surrounded on all sides by the lands of Ungli. The 
total area of the pargana is 173,722 acres, or 271*44 square miles. 

The bed of the Gumti is deep, and its banks are precipitous 
and with numberless ravines. Its only iiffluent of any 
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note is the Sawain, which rises in the Qamarpur jhil to the south- 
west of Sarpatha police-station and thence flows at first east- 
wards and then southwards to join the Gumti near the Pilkichha 
ferry. Though a small stream its bed is well defined, and the 
ground on either side is so broken by ravines and drainage 
channels that near the confluence it has quite a hilly appearance. 
All along the Gumti the soil is light and sandy, and the country 
resembles that on the opposite bank. The east and north of the 
pargana, however, lie low and the soil is cither loam or a stiff 
clay, the latter being almost universal in the north. The depres- 
sions are very numerous, and the pargana contains many largo 
jhilsy while us er plains of great extent are to be found scattered 
over the area : the most remarkable are in the eastern half, along 
the railway line. Mujh of this usdr is absolutely sterile, the only 
pro luct being rcA, which is utilized by washermen as a substitute 
for soap or else is employed in the manufacture of glass bangles. 
In other cases the timr is of a less malignant character and can 
with some difficulty be converted into rice land, the process of 
reclamation being constantly maintained. The principal jhil8 
are the Lawain and Gujar Tals between Khutahan and Kheta 
Sarai. These do not dry up even in the hottest seasons, and 
during the cold weather are the haunts of numerous waterfowl. 
Among other large pieces of water are the lake to the north of 
Maui Kalan, those of Qamarpur and Kamnagar and one near 
Kheta Sarai station. Those jhils are extensively utilized for 
irrigation, especially for transplanted rice and for the preparation 
of the fields in the autumn. In some cases they are connected 
with one another by narrow drains, but these only serve to carry 
off the surplus water during the rains. In the lowlying area there 
is no definite escape for the water, though the general tendency 
for the floods is to make their way to the south-east towards the 
source of the Gangi, In the extreme north there is a small stream 
known as the Mangai or Mangar, which rises in Sultanpur and 
for a considerable distance one of its branches forms the district 
boundary. At Bandhgaon the two channels unite and the river 
then enters the pargana, taking a south-easterly but very tortuous 
course as far as its entry into Azamgarh some two miles south of 
Bilwai station. It flow's in a narrow bed between steep banks and 
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though fordable in the dry weather, it swells to a considerable 
size during the rains. 

The high ground along the Gumti is well Avooded and pic- 
turesque, while the lower levels contain large areas covered with 
dhak jungle. This is especially the case along the course of the 


SawaiiJ, round the La wain and Gujar lakes and near the railway 
line in the north. These jungles are of considerable economic 
value on account of the fuel and fodder they provide. The land 
they oceupy, however, is generally fit for cultivation, and is being 
steadily reclaimed — a process which is somewhat to be dejdored 
in a district that possesses so small an area of pasture land. In 
the eastern portion, espejially along the railway, palm trees are j 
very numerous, and the tall clumps rising out of the low rice | 
fields or from behind the village that fringe the jhils form a 
striking feature in the landscape. 

In 1840 the cultivated area of the pargana was 90,851 acres, 
and by 1881 this had risen to 100,841 acres. The subsequent 
development has been considerable, showing how the lands on the 
borders of jhila^ jungles and usar tracts are gradually being 
brought under the plough. For the five years ending with 1906 the 
average area was 104,834 acres, or 60-35 per cent, of the whole, 
while in 1904-05 the total nearly reached 107,000 acres. The barren 
area is necessarily large, averaging 34,000 acres. But no less than 
10,705 are under water and 6,992 acres are occupied by roads, 
railways, village sites and the like, while the rest is either sterile 
uaar or ravine land. The culturable area, 34,888 acres in all, 
includes 3,260 acres of groves and 5,604 acres of new or current i 
fallovr, the remainder consisting largely of old and often 
unprofitable fallow, or else of jungle that still awaits reclamation. 

Owing to the unusual proportion of rice land the kharif 
harvest is far more important than the rabi, the average areas 
being 75,320 and 57,980 acres, respectively : the practice of double- 
cropping has increased rapidly of late years, and now extends to 
27*3 per cent, of the net cultivation. Rice is by far the most 
prominent autumn staple, the late or transplanted variety occupy- 
ing 41*7 and the early dhan 18-2 per cent, of the area sown in 
this harviM^t. Maize is gaining favour and has increased eight- 
fold sin^ 1881, now constituting 11*65 per cent, of the area. 
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Sugarcane on the other hand has declined, averaging 7-9 per cent, 
at the present time, and juar w ith arhar make up 8*9 per cent. 
The rest consists chiefly in mandua and kodon : indigo w^as once 
grown largely but has almost disappeared. In the rabi barley 
comes first with 33-9 and then peas with 29*4 per cent., while 
gram, sown alone or with other crops, covers 13-4 and wheat 9*2 
per cent. Linseed is a profitable crop and averages about 1,000 
acres, while in some years this has been much exceeded ; and a 
similar area is under poppy, this being the only pargana in the 
district that yields any considerable amount of opium. Means 
of irrigation are fairly abundant, and on an average 52-5 per 
cent, of the area under tillage obtains w-ater. More than one-third 
is served by the tanks and jliils ; but these, wdth a few notable 
exceptions, are shallow and run dry during the cold weather, so 
that thjy are used principally for the autumn crops. For irrigat- 
ing the rahi recourse is had chiefly to the ^vells, which are fairly 
numerous and can be constructed without difficulty in almost all 
parts. 

The principal cultivating castes in Ungli are Rajputs, Brah- 
mans, Ahirs, Chamars and Kewats, while after these come Bhars, 
Kurmis, Koeris and Lunias, In several villages, and especially 
in the eastern portion, communities of Pathans, Sheikhs and 
Julahas are to be met with. The Rajputs are principally Raj- 
kumars, but the Bais, Drigbansi, Panwar, Sakarwar and other clans 
are found. In 1906 the total area included in holdings was 1 11,493 
acres, and of this 20*2 per cent, w^as sir or khudkasht of the 
proprietors. Tenants at fixed rates, who pay on an average 
Rs. 4-76 per a jre, hold 28 3 per cent. ; occupancy tenants 30-4 per 
cent., with a rental of Rs. 6*37 ; and tenants-at-\vill pay Rs. 6*93 
per acre on 18*8 per cent, of the area. The remainder comprises 
2,118 acres rent-free and 368 acres held by ex-proprietary tenants. 
About one-fifth of the land is sublet, the average shikmi rate 
being Rs. 7-35. 

The pargana is smaller than it was in the days of Akbar, 
Since a portion has beep absorbed in Mahul of Azamgarh. 
It Was settled by Duncan at Rs. 86,636. This did not include 
Shahganj and its dependencies, assessed at Rs. 8,969, nor 
Bftkhshiat, most of which lay within the limits of Ungli, Raja 
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Jaunpur District. 

Sheo Lai Dube was the farmer, and he followed his usual practice 
of buying up the lands of Brahmans and E.ajputs by means of 
fictitious and collusive sales. In many instances the purchasers, 
whether the Baja or his dependants, failed to obtain possession; 
re-sales frequently occurred ; and eventually this outlying tract 
became so notorious for the recusancy and lawlessness of the 
zamindars and tenants that a special inquiry was made in 1816, 
with the result that Jaunpur was made into a separate charge 
two years later. In 1837 a number of Ungli villages which 
were geographically within the limits of the Mahul and Deogaon 
tahsils were transferred to Azamgarh, while in exchange 104 
villages wore made over to Ungli from Mahul and 24 wore given 
to Bakhshiat. The latter was merged in this pargana in 1841, as 
also was Shahganj, the total land revenue being Rs. 1,60,409. 
In 1846 several villages of Haveli wore assigned to Ungli, and at 
the last revision the revenue was Rs. 1,62,115. Subsequently the 
village of Rajapur was given to Haveli, but the present demand, 
in spite of the acquisition of land for public purposes, is now 
Ks. 1,62,811. This result is due in part to the confiscation of 
the estate of Raja Ii*adat Jahan after the Mutiny and the bestowal 
of his lands on various loyal subjects, such as Rai Hingan Lai of 
Kirakat, Riayat Ali of Machhlishahr and Mohsin Ali, Zulqadr, 
of Jaunpur, some of whom obtained a remission of a portion of 
the revenue for their lives and those of their successors. 

The pargana derives its name from the small village of 
Ungli, which stands on the banks of the Gumti some four miles 
south of Khutahan. It is said that in the days of Bhar rule a 
fiiqir named Saiyid Kalan ventured to dip his finger (ungli) into 
a pot of ghi which a woman was carrying for the Bhar king. 
The latter in a rage cut ofl* the saint’s finger, which was buried 
in the village. The place has since been known as Ungli, and 
the memory of the holy man is perpetuated by an annual fair. 
The village w'as the property of I rad at Jahan, w ho resided at 
Mubarakpur, and was bestowed on Riayat Ali. the present 
proprietor being his son, Saiyid Muhammad Nuh. 

The population of the pargana numbered 181,632 in 1853, 
and though the total dropped in 1866 to 168,334 it rose again in 
a^^l^'182,311 and in 1881 to 202,400, while ten years later it 
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was 214,15?'. In 1901 the tract was found to have shared in the 
general decline, the number of inhabitants being 200,806, of 
whom 36,882 were Musalmans. The only town of importance is 
Shahganj, but there are considerable bazars at Baragaon, Samodh- 
pur, Surapur, Kheta 8arai and Patti Narindpur. These have 
been separately described, as also have Khutahan, Arsiwan, 
Sarpatha, Sabarhad, Mani Kalan, Pilkiehha and Sarai Khwaja. 
A large cattle market has been established at Bhagasa, between 
Khutahan and Sarpatha. The communications of the pargana 
have been fully noticed in the article on the Khutahan tahsil. 

The total number of villages is 549, and these w^ere in 1907 
divided into 1,048 mahals. No fewer than 680 of the latter 
were held in joint zammdari tenure, and 250 M^ere owned by 
single proprietors : of the rest four were hhaiyachara and 114 
imperfect pattidari. Eight makals with an area of 1,738 acres 
are revenue-free. The proprietary body is very mixed. Saiyids 
take the lead, holding 31*95 per cent, of the area; and then follow 
Rajputs with 22*2, Brahmans with 13*5 and Sheikhs with 11*5 per 
cent. Of the rest Pathans own 3*9, Europeans 3*3, Khattris 2*3 
and Banias 1*5 per cent. Smaller areas belong to Kurmis, Ahirs, 
Gujaratis, Iraqis, Telis, Mughals, Kalwars, Bhats and Faqirs, 
but only in the first two cases do the estates exceed 500 acres in 
area. The largest proprietor is the Raja of Jaunpur, who owns 
15 whole villages and parts of 15 others, with a revenue demand 
of Rs. 16,91 1. Babu Moti Chand of Benares has recently acquired 
26 villages, paying Rs. 10,901 in revenue; Rai Daya Kishan of 
Kirakat has 17 whole villages and one share, at present assessed 
at Rs. 2,980 ; Rai Chhatarpal Singh of Bisharatpur has three 
villages, paying Rs. 2,365 ; and Saiyid Muhammad Mohsin 
Khan Bahadur Zulqadr has nine villages and one share, with 
a revenue of Rs. 5,710. In the north there are numerous Rajput 
communities, while in the east Sheikhs, Julahas, Rautaras and 
other Musalmans hold a considerable area. 


ZAFARABAD, Pargana Zafakabad, Tahsil Jaunpub. 

An ancient town, standing in 25° 41' N. and 82° 44' E., on 
the right bank of the Gumti, at a distance of 4} miles by metalled 
road to the south-east of Jaunpur and 31 miles from Benares. 
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About half-a-mile to the north-west, where the road crosses the 
line, is the railway station, which is the nearest to the civil 
station of Jaunpur ; the loop line is here joined by the new branch 
railway to Allahabad. The road continues in a south-westerly 
direction to Kirakat, crossing the Gumti by the Belaon ferry, but 
it is metalled only for a short distance beyond the town. The 
population of Zafarabad numbered 3,218 in 1881, but has 
not increased, the total in 1891 being 3,094; while in 
1901 it was 3,168, of whom 1,762 were Hindus, 1,409 
Musalmans and 7 of other religions. The Musalmans are 
chiefly weavers, and there is a number of cloth- sellers’ shops 
in the bazar along the main road. The other commodities 
are chiefly grain, shoes and leather buckets for wells. Markets 
are held daily, but the trade is not important. The place was 
once famous for the manufacture of paper : but the industry is 
now extinct, many of the workmen having migrated as masons to 
Kangoon. Zafarabad contains a police outpost, a post-office, a 
good middle vernacular school with spacious boarding-houses 
and a training class for pupil teachers, and a small Mission 
school for girls. The lands are held in pattidari tenure, 
principally by Sheikh residents of the place. The inhabited area 
has been administered under Act XX of 1856 since 1866. The 
number of houses in the town was 647 in 1906, and of these 
437 were assessed to taxation. The average income for that and 
the two preceding years was Rs. 1,000, including the opening 
balance and Rs. 737 from the house-tax, the latter falling with 
an incidence of Re. 1-10-11 per assessed house and Re. 0-3-8 
per head of population. The expenditure for the same period 
averaged Rs. 800, including Rs. 366 for the upkeep of the town 
police force, Rs. 200 for the maintenance of a conservancy staff 
and Rs. 116 for minor local improvements. 

Though now an unimportant little town Zafarabad is of great 
interest by reason of its historical associations and its archaeolo- 
gical remains. Its origin is unknown, nor are there even any 
traditions to show at what period it first rose to prominence. The 
old name was Manaichh, which is still preserved in a village two 
miles ^ the north, and there is some reason fori)elieving that its 
e^teiico as a city goes back at least to Buddhist days. Xho 
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history, imperfect as it is, has been recorded in chapter V. 
Mahmud of Ghazni is believed to have captured the place from 
Chandra Pala of Benares, storming the old fort of Ratagarh, and 
subsequently Muhammad bin Sam took the new and larger fortress 
of Asni from the sons of Jaya Chandra of Kanauj. The town 
was then restored to the Gaharwars, who held it till 1321, when 
Sakit Singh was defeated by Zafar, the third son of Ghias-ud-din 
Tughlaq. The name was then changed to Zafarabad^ and the 
place continued to be the seat of a provincial government till 
Firoz founded Jaunpur. The latter monarch is said to have 
given it the name of Shahr-i-Anwar, or the ^‘city of light,’’ but 
the appellation did not become popular. Some old inhabitants 
also speak of it as Piranshahr, owing to the number of saints’ 
tombs in the town and its vicinity ; while others call it 
Kaghaz-ka-shahr, because of the once-famed paper industry. 

The whole neighbourhood abounds with old mounds, marking 
the sites of Hindu palaces and temples, and with Musalman tombs. 
At a distance of four miles and one furlong from Jaunpur, and 
70 feet north of the road, is the tomb of Saiyid Murtaza Kufi, 
who fell in the assault on Asni. It stands on a platform about 
45 feet square, and is surrounded by a brick and kcinkar wall. 
About 150 feet to the north-east of this grave is a domed monu- 
raont similar to many others in and around Jaunpur. The dome 
is squat and is supported on twelve pillars, each 7 feet 7 inches 
in height, including the bracket- capitals and obviously taken 
from some older Hindu building. It covers the tomb of Saiyid 
Murtaza, the son of Sadr-ud-din of Zafarabad and his wife, a 
daughter of Ibrahim Shah. Tradition affirms that there were 
Eleven other monuments of a similar nature in the same neigh- 
jbourhood,'dating from the days of Jaya Chandra and enclosed 
in the Anand-bagh. Tw^o of them were standing in 1834, but 
they were overthrown, it is believed, by the Gumti flood of 1871, 
and only a few scattered blocks of stone still remain,* 

Extending northwards from these tombs as far as the river 
bank, and from thence in a south-easterly direction up to and 
behind the Zafarabad bazar, the ground is undulating and for 
the most part unifier cultivation. This area is known as the 
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Sahan-l-ShahWan or Martyrs’ plain/’ as it is said to be the bury- 
iiig-ground of those who fell in the various assaults by the Musal- 
man invaders on Zafarabad. Many low plain tombs, two or three 
feet high and in a rapid state of decay, are still to be seen— all 
that are left, it is said, of many hundreds. At the north-east 
corner of the plain was the fort of Ratagarh, of no great extent 
and surrounded by a moat, Avhich is still clearly traceable. This 
fort gives its name to the Kot muhalla, otherwise known ns Saiyid 
Taj, which now occupies the site. The walls were of hanhar, 
and fragments of them are discernible in places, while pieces of 
red pottery lined on one surface, sometimes with a sky-blue glaze, 
or else with a white china-like glaze exhibiting a key pattern iu 
dark blue, have been picked up from the ground close at hand. 

At the south-east corners of the plain, nearly 100 yards from 
the main road running through the bazar, is the mosque of Sheikh | 
Baran. This is a very remarkable building and has been described 
as a Buddhist vihara with the pillars in situ, though probably 
this is not the case.* It has a flat roof covering a hall 18 feet 
in height, consisting of nine bays from east to west and seven | 
from north to south. The outer ranges of columns are double, | 
and plain walls close in the spaces between the outermost. Alto- 
gether there are 56 pillars, and these are square in design, evi- 
dently of Hindu origin; probably they formed part of the temple 
built here by Raj[a ^ijaya Chandra of Kaiia uj. The appropria- 
tion of the structure as a mosque is attributed to Zafar Khan, but 
unfortunately the dedicatory inscription over the door has been 
lost. It is said to have given the date 721 H., or 1319 A. D. It 
is believed that originally the mosque had a fa<jado similar to that 
of the Atala Masjid in Jaunpur, with two large piers supporting 
a central arch; but the latter has fallen and only the towers 
remain, the upper half in each case being of brickwork. 

A few yards due east from the door of the mosque are the 
tombs of Maulana Bahram and Sheikh Baran. The former was 
appointed by Zafar to read the prayers in his mosque, and was a 
disciple of Makhdum Chiragh-i-Hind. His name appears to 
have been given to the mosque, which about the beginning of 
Jahangir’s reign fell into disrepair, when Sheikh Baran, sixth or 


s Mouume&tal Antiquities, p. 185. 
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seventh in direct descent from Bahram, raised subscriptions fdir 
its restoration, supplementing them from his own pocket; 
and since that time the building has borne the name cf Sheikh 
Baran. 

Near the river bank, not far from the north side of Ratagarh, 
is a modern mosque, and within the enclosure stands the tomb of 
Maulana Qiyam-ud-din, a celebrated pupil of Asad-ud-din Makb- 
dum Aftab-i*riind of Zafarabad, East of this, and overlooking the 
river, stood the Vijaya Mandil, adjoining the west side of Siri-ghat. 
The site of the temple, built by Chandra nf ia 

covered with brick dihris, and also by a few Musalman tombs 
and the foundation walls of vats used in the manufacture of 
paper. Two furlongs again to the east is the tomb of Aftab-i- 
I Hind, one of the companions of Chiragh-i-Hind. About a mile 
I below this spot once stood the palace of the Kauauj kings, 

' and from the site gold coins of the Gupta dynasty have been 
recovered. * 

Several other monuments are to be found on the south side 
of the Zafarabad road. Bordering the main portion of the bazar 
on the south is an elevated mound surrounded on all sides, but 
most distinctly on the north, by a moat. This is said to be the 
fort of VijayaJSJiaaid^^ Chand ra, and though sometimes 

erroneously called Ratagarh, has been identified with the Asni of 
the Musalman historians. It covers about 18 acres, and the space 
enclosed by the walls, which are about 25 feet higher than the 
interior and some 60 feet above the surrounding level, has long 
been cultivated. No trace remains of buildings, but large bricks 
are found several feet l>elow the surface. Similar flat bricks of 
the early Hindu pattern were used in the walls, but these are 
hidden from view under the air-borne particles of dust accumu- 
lated through many centuries. 

At the north-west corner of the fort is the rauza of Sadr-ud* 
^iu Makhdum Sahib Chiragh-i-Hind. The building is ascribed 
to Zafar Khan. On the gateway of the enclosure, within which 
stands an ancient mosque, is a long Persian inscription, recording 
that, on account of the victory gained in 1319(721 H.) by Ghias- 
'^•din Tughlaq, the town was to be populated and called 

• J. A. S. B., 1834, p. 619. 
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Zafarabadf. It is very doubtful, however, w^hether' Sadr-ud-din 
was dead at this time, and indeed it is related that he met 
Makhdum Ashraf Jahangir, the saint of Kichhauchha in Fyzabad, 
at this place, though, if this be true, he must have been more than 
a hundred years of age at the time. Facing the doorway are the 
tombs of Chiragh-i-Hind, his wife and his son. The first is 
covered with black cloth, that to the west of it is attributed to his 
son, Rukn-ud-din, and that on the east to his wife, a daughter of 
•Malik Baiwa, Ghias^ud-din's Wazir, who is buried at Monghyr 
in Bengal. To the south is a fourth tomb, marked at its head by 
a black marble stone, w^hich contains the bones of Zafar Khan 
himself. The tomb of his royal sister, a second wife of Chiragh- 
i-Hind, is said to lie under the heap of bricks which may be seen 
some 15 feet to the east of the more highly honoured daughter of 
Malik Baiwa. Between the rauza and the fort is the Langar- 
khana, where cooked food was distributed to the poor. The 
edifice has a flat roof which was originally supported on twelve 
pillars, though two of these have fallen. 

A short distance to the west of the north-west corner of the 
fort is an extensive enclosure, surrounded by a brick wall, within 
which is the rauza of Makhdum Bandagi Shah Jalal-ul-Haq, who 
was the daughter’s son of Imad-ul-Mulk, the Wazir of Ibrahim 
Shah Sharqi. It is related in the Alchbar-ul-Akhiar of Shah 
Abdul Haq, a learned man of Dehli, that Humayun stayed twelve 
days in Zafarabad seeking an interview’ with Jalal-ul-Haq, but 
that the latter refused to grant the king’s request on the ground 
that he had become a/ag?>. About tw’O furlongs to the south- 
west of this rauza are the tombs of Sheikh Salah and Rana Khan, 
two Pathan brothers of Zafarabad who w^ere employed as generals 
by Sher Shah and Islam Shah, the Suri Sultans, with whom they 
are said to have been connected by marriage. The buildings 
are of elegant design, but much decayed. That of Rana Khan, 
who in Babar’s day was governor of Biaiia, stands about 200 
yards to the south of the Zafarabad road, opposite the tombs^ o 
the two celebrities known as Saiyid Murtaza; and that of Sheikh 
Balah is some 100 paces further to the south-east. The 
Darweshia relates that. Akbar on one occasion paid a visit to 
both these shrines. 
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ZAFARABAD Pargana, Tahsil Jaunpur. 

This minute pargana, the smallest in the district, is a block 
of land 4,914 acres, or 7-68 square miles, in extent, lying round 
the old Musalman town of Zafarabad, from which it derives its 
name and chief importance. It is bounded on the north, north- 
east and west by Jaunpur Haveli, and on the south and south- 
east by pargana Bealsi. The Gumti flows along the north-eastern 
border, its only aflluent in the pargana being the Gathia nala^ 
which drains the villages in the south and discharges itself into 
the river a mile east of the town. The pargana in its physical 
characteristics closely resembles Ilaveli, and requires no separate 
description. There is the usual belt of light soil along the high 
bank of the Gumti, and inland a good loam prevails, stiflening 
occasionally into clay; but the depressions are insignificant, and 
there are no jhih. During the last few years the tract has sufiFered 
from a pest in the shape of a noxious weed, known locally as 
rasni and elsewhere as surai (Pluchea lanceolata), which hsLS 
made its appearance along the Gathia nala and in a few other 
villages. The plant grows very fast during the hot weather, and 
though checked by the rains and kharif tillage reappears with 
great vigour in the winter. Its long roots go deep into the light 
soil: and so rapidly does it spread that it oflFers a considerable 
obstacle to cultivation — while it does not actually render the 
land unculturable, it causes a perceptible deterioration in the 
quality and quantity of the produce. 

The pargana is highly developed, and as early as 1840 the 
area under the plough w as 3,460 acres. This had increased by 
1881 to 3,667, while the average for the past five years ending 
with 1906 was 3,641 acres, or 74*1 per cent, of the w hole. This is 
the highest figure for any pargana of the district, and the 
high state of tillage is further exemplified by the fact that no less 
than 38*3 per cent, of this amount bears two crops in the year. 
Consequently it is obvious that little room exists for further 
extension. Only 441 acres are returned as barren, and this 
includes 132 acres under water and 244 acres taken up by railways, 
roads, buildings and the like. The so-called culturable area is 
83l acres, but 248 acres of this are current fallows and 80 acres 
*re under groves ; the rest consists mainly of light and inferior 
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land along the Gumti. In the matter of irrigation, too, Zafarabad 
surpasses all other parganas, since on an average 66 per cent, i 
of the cultivation obtains water, the whole of this being supplied 
by wells, which are unusually numerous. In some seasons the I 
proportion considerably exceeds 70 per cent., and it may be said 
that all crops requiring it obtain irrigation. 

The areas occupied by the two main harvests are approximately 
equal, the Icharif averaging 2,456 and the rabi 2,554 acres ; the 
latter has been largely extended by the spread of double-cropping. 
The chief autumn staple is maize, which has grown wonderfully 
in popularity during recent years and now covers 51*6 per cent, 
of the area sown. Next come jibar and arhar in combination 
with 25*9, and then sugarcane with 8*8 per cent. Rice is unim- 
portant, while other crops include hemp, the small millets, the 
Icharif pulses and vegetables. In the rabi barley, sown by 
itself, occupies 54*3 per cent, of the area, and is followed by gram, 
sown both alone and mixed, with 19*7, and wheat with 12*2 per 
cent., the latter being a high figure for this district. In the 
absence of rice the area under peas is small, averaging but 7 per ^ 
cent. Garden cultivation is common, and good tobacco is raised 
at Zafarabad. 

Brahmans, Rajputs, Lunias, Ahirs and a few Julahas form i 
the cultivating community. In 1906 the total area included in I 
holdings was 3,887 acres, and of this 21*1 per cent, was in the j 
hands of proprietors, either as si?’ or khmlkasht ; H'Q percent, 
was held by tenants at fixed rates, paying Rs. 5*31 per acre; 23*8 j 
per cent, was cultivated by occupancy tenants, at an average j 
rent of Rs. 5*1 per acre; and 13 per cent, by tenants-at-will, 
their rental being Rs. 6*48 and their lands being usually of an 
inferior description. The area sublet was 31 per cent, of the 
whole, mainly in the holdings of fixed-rate tenants, while the 
shUcrni rental was Rs. 8*86, which gives a fair indication of the 
true value of the land. The revenue at the permanent settlement 
was Rs, 16,736, but owing to reduction in the area it fell to 
Rs. 8,964 in 1841. At the last revision it was Rs. 8,386, on 
account of laud aequired for railways and other purposes, and ^ 
has since undergone a further reduction for similar reasons.* I 




* Appoudix, table X, 
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There are 69 villages in the pargana, and in 1906 these were 
divided into 117 mahals, of which 28 wore single, and 84 joint 
zamindari: four of the remainder are held in imperfect pa 
aud one in the perfect variety of the same tenure. The Musalmans 
of Zafarahad and Kajgaoii are the chief proprietors, and altogether 
Sheikhs hold 48*7 per cent, of the area, Saiyids 0*08 and Pathans 
2 per cent. Among the Hindus the lead is taken by Pajputs 
with 26*5, followed by Brahmans with 8*8, Kalwars with 4*02 
and Kayasths with 3*5 per cent. None of the larger landowners 
have any possessions in Zafarabad, and the bulk of the land is in 
the hands of residents. 

The population has fluctuated in an extraordinary degree 
since 1853, when it numbered 10,226. It dropped to 4,995 in 
1805 but rose again in 1872 to 8,587, only to fall to 5,797 in 1881, 
while ten years later it was 6,459. In 1901, however, owing to 
villao'cs having been transferred from Ilaveli and Bari, it was 
9,174, of whom 1,610 were Musalmans. Besides Zafarabad there 
is not a place of any size or interest. Communications are 
excellent, since Zafarabad possesses a station on the loop line, 
and is also the junction for the new branch railsvay from Allahabad, 
The main road to Benares runs along the western border, and 
another metalled road from Jaunpur leads to Zafarabad itself, 
continuing thence in an unmetalled state to Kirakat. ThoGuinti 
has to be crossed by ferries, for which reference may be made to 
the list in the appendix. 
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Table III . — Vital Statistics, 


*■ 


Births. 



Deaths. 


Year. 




Rato 




Rate 

Total. 

Males. 

Pemalcs. 

per 

1,000. 

Total. 

Males. 

Females. 

per 

1,000. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1801 

41,139 

21,347 

19,792 

32-52 

41,668 

22,281 

19,287 

32-86 

1802 

40,619 

21,229 

19,390 

3211 

33,540 

17,912 

16,628 

26-51 

1803 

48,624 

24,411 

22,213 

36-86 

25,715 

13,883 

11,832 

20-33 

1804 

41,545 

21,843 

19,702 

32-84 

68,594 

30,534 

28,060 

46-32 

1805 

31,631 

16,526 

15,105 

25-00 

31,141 

16,649 

14,492 

24-62 

1806 

36,295 

19,178 

17,117 

28-69 

30,838 

16,710 

14,128 

24-38 

1807 

32,390 

16,989 

15,407 

25-61 

46,473 

25,306 

21,077 

36-74 

1898 

34,591 

18,119 

16,472 

27-34 

30,091 

16,648 

14,443 

23-79 

1809 

46,202 

23,802 

22,400 

36-52 

38,345 

20,121 

18,224 

30-31 

1900 

39,540 

20,580 

18,960 

31-26* 

35,010 

19,508 

15,502 

27-68* 

1901 

89,845 

20,691 

19,154 

33-12 

31,120 

16,719 

14,401 

26-87 

1902 ... ' 

48>332 

24,971 

23, 3^)1 

40-18 

36,742 

18,673 

18,069 

30-64 

1903 

48,457 

25,112 

23,345 

40-28 

40,868 

20,999 

19,869 

33-97 

1904 

47,226 

24,589 

22,637 

39-26 

35,689 

17,823 

17,866 

29-67 

1905 

43,334 

22,464 

20,870 

36-02 

53,039 

26,415 

26,624 

44-09 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1913 ’*] 

1916 

1917 

30,521 

19,030 

17,491 

1 

30-36 

38,518 

20,301 

18,217 

3202 


•Thu rates from 1891 to 1900 are calculated fifoin the returns of the 1891 cenana. 
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Table IV . — Deaths according to cause. 


Total deaths from— 


All 

causes. 

Plague. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

41,668 

... 

7,608 

605 

29,051 

33,640 

... 

2,812 

146 

1 26,043 

25,716 

... 

33 

179 

20,824 

68,6il4 

... 

8,222 

196 

44,082 

31,141 

... 

1,662 

21 

25,762 

30,838 

... 

1,177 

1,083 

24,869 

4 ^ 6,473 

... 

1,131 

7,047 

33,693 




Table V. Statistics of Cvltivation and IrrigaUxyn, 1313 Fasti. 




290.698 I 43,420 j 786 ( 307,771 j 642,676 ( 180,285 







Table VI — (continued ). — Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Mariahu, 
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No figures available on account of census operations. 











Tabjle VI — (continued ). — Area in acres nnder the princijKil crops, Tahsil MciChhlishahr. 
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No jdgures available on uccoont of censns operations. 


(contipued ). — Area in acres under the principal crops, Tahsil Ehutahan, 
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71,028 
70,541 
64 901 
70,443 
73,337 

Liinseed. 

a C5 00 2? .9 3 

!>. 00 <-« O CO 

00 lO CO CO 5Q ^ 

Opium. 

cooQo 

000005 00505^^ 

WCOCO ^-^COCOOilM 

GO 

C5 

0} 

8,197 

12,966 

13,913 

•... 

12,464 

14,226 

14,779 

15,934 

12,293 

Gram ! 
alone | 
and 

mixed, j 

11,176 
14,615 
14,391 j 
*... 1 
15,872 1 
15,011 
15,848 
13,204 
13,591 

■33 

-1 

34,862 

27,221 

26,209 

*... 

22,381 

25130 

27,734 

27,058 

28,800 

Wheat. 

lO o CO lO O o. CO 

o O 

tjT 1 (w ''t CO 

• 

Total. 

62,385 

63,297 

63,005 

•... 

56,876 

63,226 

67,305 

65,535 

61,111 

Year. 

■Si 

•• 

^ »o 

ooooo-^^:::::?;;S;r;rMccw«cococococo 

rH f*< ^ 


No figures arailable on accoant of census operations. 
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JauTipm District 


Table IX . — Revenue demand at successive settlements. 


Year of Settlement. 


Parguna. 

1789. 

1793. 

1841 

1881 





(llevieiou). 

(Revision). 



Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Jaunpur Haveli .. 
ItHri ... 

Saremu 

Zafarabad 

Qariat Dost 
Khapniha 

1,50,334 

74,276 

16,947 

16,725 

25,468 

8,650 

1,52,289 

75,268 

17.253 

16,735 

25,471 

8,650 

1,61,397 

54,538 

22,122 

8,964 

2J,.559 

8.650 

1,19,538 

60,083 

20,904 

8,386 

21,541 

8,650 


Tahsil Jaunpur ... 

2,92,398 

2,95,656 

2,77,230 

2,39,102 


Mariabu 

Barsathi 

Go pa la pur 

1,83,808 

78,035 

67,975 

1,89,002 

82,368 

58,241 

1.86,169 

80,359 

58,809 

1,85,732 

78,442 

58,212 


Tabsil Mariabu ... 

3,19,818 

3,29,611 

3,25,337 

3,22,386 


Garwara 

Gbiswa ... 

Mungra 

1,13,454 

74,683 

75,546 

1,17,221 
78.6 il 
78,270 

1,26,763 

81,693 

73,890 

1,26,773 

81,737 

73,884 


Tabsil Macbbli- 
sbabr. 

2,63.683 

2,74,102 

2,82,346 

2,82,394 


Ungli 

Cbauda 

Rari-Badlapur .. 
Qariat Mendba ... 

1,15,335 

21,706 

i’6’414 

i,i6,o:o 

21,706 

10,434 

1,60,403 

21,381 

36,322 

9,966 

1,62,116 

21,381 

32,361 

9,966 


Tabsil Kbutaban, 

1,47.465 

1,48,150 

2,28,072 

2,25,823 


Bealsi 

Pisara 

Cbandwak 

Daryapar 

Guzara 

46,266 
32, ‘65 
27,401 

27,730 

45,265 

33.497 

27,416 

28'012 

46,269 

31,676 

83,902 

28*231 

63,146 

32,399 

38,448 

17,894 

28,211 


Tabsil Kirakat ... 

1,33,351 

1,34,189 

1,39,978 

1,80,097 


J’otal District ... 

1 

11,66,706 

11,81,708 

12,62,963 

12,49,802 
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Table X. — Present demand for revenue and cesses for the 
year 1313 Fasti- 







Incidence per 

Pargana and 

Where included 




acre- 


in Ain-i^ 1 

levenue. 

Cesses.^ 

Total. 



tahsil. 

Akbari, 




Culti- 

vated. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Jaunpur Ha veil... 

raunpur Haveli... 

1,1 7,614* 

12,396 

1,29,910 

2.30 

1*50 


lari... 

00,083 

5,997 

66,080 

205 

1*51 

Save mu 

kirakat 

21,040 

2,338 

23,384 

2-00 

121 

Zafarabad 

rabid 

8,397 

872 

9,209 

2 56 

1-8S 

Qariat Dost 

[Qariat Dost 

21,542 

2,888 

24,430 

1-81 

1*3C 

Khapraha 

Vlariahu 

9,847 

1,044 

10,891 

227 

1*51 

Tahsil Jaunpur ... 

... 

2,38,429 

25,535 

2,63,964 

216 

1*4^ 

Mariahu ... 

Mariahu 

1,84,443 

15,869 

2,00,312 

2 46 

1*62 

Barsathi 

Mariahu 

78,437 

0,518 

84,956 

247 

I'Oi 

Qopalapur 

Mariahu 

68,209 

4,157 

62,360 

313 

2-H 

• Tahsil Mariahu ... 

... 

3,21,089 

20,544 

3,47,633 

2*66 

1*7( 

Oarwara ... 

Garwara ... 

1,26,773 

11,311 

1,38,084 

2 49 

1*6 

Ohiswa ... 

Ghiswa 

81,622 

8,860 

90,482 

2*02 

1’2< 

Mungra 

Mungra 

73,178 

6,129 

79,307 

2*45 

1*3! 

Tahsil Machhli- 

... 

2,81,573 

20,300 



3,07,873 

2*32 

141 

shahr. 







UngU 

Uflgli and Qariat 

1,02,811 

22,594 

1,85,405 

174 

1*0 

Chanda 

Rari-Badlapur ... 
Qariat Mendha ... 

Soetha. 

Chanda 

Uari . . . 

Qariat Mendha .. 

21,381 

32,301 

9,966 

2,560 

3,501 

1,742 

23,041 

35,922 

11,708 

168 

213 

1*26 

1-1 

16 

•9 

Tahsil Khutahan 

... 

2,26,51S 

» 30,457 

2,56,976 

; 1*75 

1*1 

Boalsi 

Pisara 

Chandwak 

Darya par 

Guzara 

. Bealsi ... 

. Kirakat 
. Kirakat 
. Jaunpur Ilavoli, 

. Kirakat 

03,10^ 
. 32,371 

38,44( 
17,76 
. 28,21 

t 6,149 

1 3,494 

) 5,833 

1 2.169 

1 3,294 

09,25^ 

35,80.’ 

44.27J 

19,93( 

31,50i 

( 2 32 

j 1*99 

J 1*45 
) 198 

5 1-85 

1-^ 

IJ 

.( 

li 

!•! 

Tahsil Kirakat .. 

#•€ 

1,79,88' 

7 20,939 

2,00,821 

6 1*90 

1- 

Total District .. 

• •• 

12,47,49 

7 1,29,776 

13,77,27 

i « • s .. A 

2 2*14 

1* 


• Excluding Patwari Bate, now aboliBUed. 


XVI 


Javmpv/r District 


So 


H.| 

O S 


§1 


ttraido 2 


•sania S 


•!^iai(Is 

^ii^anoo 


e 

Q 


®'2 fc 

C3 S O 
U) 

*9 O 


^OOi— »^W5050505C50 iOW5CDCOCD€0( 
1^<NWCOCO<N(N(NNCOCOCCCOWWCO< 


ososcicsaiojdjcioicysciciosoosaiaj 




Total 

receipts. 

I 

u 

o 

o 

Oi 

O 

®‘S < 

e 

o 

ption in 

Is of— 

2 

s 

Consum; 

maund 

o 

1 ' 

C5 

Total 

receipts. 


I?* 2S S PS ^ o j'- CO — I 
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«^S29£32^'^^ococ-. '^'-'t^i>TPcocc»o 
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- a; t>. b- (M !>. o " 
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-^C0'^i>.b-COCC'C0rJ<CDCC>CD00C3OOG000 


.ooQoaiOr>.»-)COcoo‘OcorHO(MiOT}4r-» 

w CO r-t CO ^ (M O CO 1 '' I''- CC t> ’r }4 —i OS 00 *0 

2^ tH CO^ C<\ 05 ^ rH CD CD^ CD CD _ Ci^ t>; <N CX 1 ,'- CO — 

C<r CO" CO* C<r CsT rH r-T i-T rH ih' r-T rH oi CO* CD* (N* CO* 


OCOOtHOl^OiOOCMOCOr^cOCOOOCOOO 
1 . CO CX 1 -^ rH »0 r-^ »0 rH 'rf< rH rt< O rH CO cr. b. 

cfl (N <N <X <©^ co^ »0^ CO^ 00^ <© O w CD (N 00 

^ uo o' crT 00 * Qo* o* oo* o' o' ocT cd* o*' oo* co rn 

(N O (N^CO^rH I-H b. CO rH rH CO^jq C^^CO^a-^CD^l>^ 


aQ00b.t>rHOrHl0(MrHC0C0C0C 
.rHOl CO 04 rHrH (MiHr 

*Ha50iOCO(MOrHO(MrHl>CXC 

j^COCOrfiOOCOCOCOCOCOCONCqC 


0 ID CO VO 
4 CO C4 04 

4 O CX rH 
4 (N rH CO 


COOWCOOiCOOC4Q'rt<QCO 
aJCOQOC^JOi^C^OOOO^tCOOfM 
^ Uq rH b.^ CO^ CX b.^ T? (N 

bT CO* bT br* CO rH rH rH C4 (M* iO 


O t> 

00 (N 

rH CO 


b. ID CO 
-H O 04 
lO CO^ 
CO* CO* (M* 


WOC0l>04 04OrHC0OrH<XC0C0C0 
04 rHrHCOrHiH04O4rHrH C004CO 

LhS C50rH»OCXOrHTfliO»OOC0040CO 
^•l0C0'^U5C0rpTj<iDCDrJ«TpC0T}<C0C0 




00 §QcOOrHiO(XrHO'^rHrHCOCX04(XO 
OI CO 0404rH C4C0rHrH04 04CO 


COOlQ0'^rHb.CO04COb-rHrHCDCO( 

b-04iNCOCOCOC4C40404C00404rH 


S rH W CO 04 CD O Q -rf rH GO rH 
0010-^OQCO»DCD04liO 
^ rH w S O rH »q 0_ CO^ 


00 b ID 

« ^ 52 ^ 

rfi* ^ 04* GO* rH CD* 00* b rH* ccf Oi" b ai CO ^ 
04lM04 01 0404rHrHO;irHCOCOCOlOiO 


CD rH 
O rH 
O 00 

ss* 


-S 

aB{ 

U-\ 


• b u? ^ ^ , _ 

®CD(Xrpc 004 C 0 G 0 C 0 C 0 OO*O.. — . - 

X rH 04 ^ rH '•^t^CD^b CO^ b cq CO b 04 ^ 

rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH rH 04 ^ 04 rH 04 


s.sg 

6§l 

g-s^ 


05CD<XCO<XC005(X00 04CDrHCOC 
C0O5G5O4<X'^brHCOrH'^rP0D' 

04 CO CO b b b ^ CO 00. CD TO O » 

©o' CD b* CD* O* CO* W3* »0* Q* b C5* 00* 04 Ti<' CO" 04 ( 
U304'^'<^''5'C004CO^COCOr}<»D'^^CO( 


i 


Pli 



<nC0rHC»Hj|Tji®'«fi-<«OQ04 04OCDCD< 
l^i5rHN*^bCD'^'^O9O5b(XrHC4 04l 
l^rHiHrHrHrHrHiHrH rHrHrHt 




3fp' 


i-^eqcO'^wscDbaoosos’HCQco 

'^'-'"■'XCOCXqiC^CrjrHOO'^ 


iOiHC4cO'^»oeot- 


3*HScoJ^5l>JolQj^TO353boi<Xc!>rH01Co4«»ig 
SSSaoooGoaoaoQoSod^SSScd S S 
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Table XII.— 




Receipts from- 

- 


Year. 

AT ( 

Non- 

Jiulicial. 

^ourt fee, 
neluding 
copies. 

All 

sources. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1890-91 

... ••• 

Rs. 

40,785 

Hs. 

1,28,522 

Rs. 

1,00,607 

1891-92 

... 

42,549 

1,23,619 

1,66,237 

1892-93 

... 

43,433 

1,30,441 

l,74,02f 

1893-94 


40,514 

1,32,065 

1,79,68£ 

1894-96 

... 

62,751 

1,20,333 

1,83,42] 

1896-96 

... 

61,771 

1,30,107 

1,82,00 

1896-97 


60,700 

1,33,196 

1,84,171 

1897-98 

... 

64,031 

1,33,008 

1,89,96 

1898-99 

••t ••• 

41,346 

1,40,830 

1,85,09 

1899-1900 

t.t *•* 

49,836 

1,49,041 

2,02,17 

1900-01 


50,564 

1,68,699 

2,12,09 

1901-02 

... 

47.611 

1,60,729 

2,00,90 

1902-03 


39,631 

1,44,842 

1,87,08 

1903-04 


41,505 

1,42,450 

1,86,44 

1904-06 

••• ••• 

40,417 

1,48,203 

1,91,13 

1906-06 


47,461 

1,39,066 

1,88,96 

1906-07 

••• *** 

47,680 

1,37,098 

1,87,05 

1907- 08 

1908- 09 

1909- 10 

1910- 11 

1911-12 

1912- 13 

1913- 14 

1914- 16 
19J16.16 
19*16-17 

••• 

••• 





• Discount only. 
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Table .—Income-tax by TahsUs (Fart IV only). 



Table 'S.IY .—Income-tax by tafiails (Part IV only). 


Tahsil M Jchhlishuhr. 

Under 

Over 

Rs. 2,000. : 

Ba. 2,000. 1 

OQ 

Qi 

g 

i 

Q 

00 

1 M* 

s . 

^ H 

CO 


2 3 

4 5 ; 


Tahail Khutakan, 


Tahsil Kirakat. 


1890 - 91 .. 

1891 - 92 .. 

1892 - 93 .. 

1893 - 94 .. 

1894 - 95 .. 

1896-96 

1896 - 97 .. 

1897 - 98 

1898 - 99 . 

1899 - 1900 

1900 - 01 . 

1901 - 02 . 

1902 - 03 . 

1903 - 04 . 

1904 - 06 . 
1906-06 . 

1906 - 07 , 

1907 - 08 , 

1908 - 09 

1909 - 10 

1910 - 11 

1911 - 12 

1912 - 13 

1913 - 14 

1914 - 16 
1916-16 
1916-17 


5,031 18 
4,963 19 j 
5,034 91 ' 
6,130 16 
6,198 15 
4,676 16 
4,531 15 
4,207 14 
4,355 13 
4,703 11 
4,632 12 
4,565 15 
4,874 25 
2,043 17 
2,054 20 
2,159 16 
2,127 16 


Ks. 

1,768 186 
1,823 197 
1,780 217 
1,677 423 
1,625 417 
1,608 411 
1,673 376 
1,516 341 
1,662 285 
' 1,414 262 
1,440 244 
1,669 2-15 
1,620 255 I 
1,633 85 

1,773 85 

1,431 89 

1,267 76 


lls. 

3 174 254 

6 280 234 

2 104 195 

36 3,780 214 
36 3,747 196 
36 3,728 178 
43 4,148 177 

43 4,662 190 

44 3,570 132 

36 4,072 169 
39 3,975 146 
42 4,281 146 
44 3,958 155 
46 3,696 19 

33 3,506 69 

33 2,897 43 

32 2.882 35 


3,425 0 

3,145 9 

2,649 7 

3,036 9 

2,846 7 

2,588 8 

2,584 8 

2,716 7 

2,846 7 

2,436 10 

2,160 10 
2,188 9 

2,187 9 

478 9 

1,582 7 

1,012 9 

822 10 
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Table ILYl.-^Municipality of Jaunpur, 


Jaunput Disbnct. 
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Table XVII. — Dutrihution of Police, 1907 . 


ouu- Jieaa ^ Mnni- „ 

Inspec- Con- ciml Town Rural Road 

tors. stablos. police Police. Police. 


Jauupur 

Bakbslia 

Sarai Khwaja 

Mariahu 

Rampur 

Gulzarganj 

Hacbhlishahr 

Badsbabpur 

Bambniaon 

Sujanganj 

Sbabganj 

Kbutaban 

Sarpatha 

Badlapnr 

Kirakat 

Cbandwak 

Jalalpqr 

Civil Reserve 

Armed Police 


78 18 


6 159 


13 96 
13 72 


87 X47 863 ' 1^7 I 66 1 1,870 | 82 


XXIV 


Jawtpwt District. 
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LIST OP SCHOOLS. 1907. 


Parganiv, 


•Locality'. 


Average 

attend^ 

. anoe. 


Jaunpur Haveli 


Sarema 


Jaunpur ... 
Ditto ... 


Jaunpur, Wellandganj 


Jaunpur, Pnrani Bazar 
Jaunpur, Shakarmandi 
Jaunpur, Machharhatta 
Jaunpur, Sipah 


Jaunpur, Husainnbad 
Jaunpur, Mirmast 
Mallmi .. 

Falehganj 
Kuddupur 
Kalichabad 
Pariawan 
Ara ... 

Ainlo 
Gopalganj 
Karanja ... 

Ahrauli ... 

Ditto ... 

Jainuhai ... 

Jainnitha 
Cbaukia ... 

Bhaknra ... ... 

Sirai Loka 

Jiimalpur.,. ... 


/ Gaura Badshahpur 
j Machkahi 
•S Gaddopur... 
i Gobiudpur Manihar 

/ Bakhsha .. 

Leduka ... 
Kajgaon... 

Teji Bazar 
Kartiha ... 
j Madlioganj 


Sarai Tiloki 
Chitauri ... 
Hangrauli 
Sarai Harkhu 
Parasrampur 


High School ... , 
Church Mission, 
Aided High 
School. 

Municipal, Mid* 
die Verna- 
cular. 
Municipal, 
Lower Pri- 
mary. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Municipal, 

Lower Pri- 
mary Aided. 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto •*( 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto .»« 
Ditto 
Ditto 
, Ditto 



• Girla' School. 




Jaunpw Disiricti 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1907 ^CcontinuedJ, 


Tahsil. 


P.trgana. 


Jaunpur 
— ^ con- 1 
eluded J. 


Zafarabad 


Qariat Dost 


Khapraha 


Locality. 


s ] 
\ 


... ' 
i 


Ifariahu / 


Mariahu 


Barsathi 


Gopalapur 


Zafarabad 

Ditto 

Kalyanpur 

Sikrara 
Bausafa ... 

Shcrwa ... 

Khapraha 
Gouapur ... 


Mariahu ... 

Ditto 

Gutwaii 

Kurni ... 

Jamalapur 

Gulzarganj 

Mokalpur 

Barori ... 

Mahdiganj 

Maidih ... 

Tejgarh ... 

Alamganj 

Shudnipur 

Gahni 
Khajuri ... 
Usraon 

Nizamuddinpur 
Belgahni .. 
Chaundhi 

Ram pur Dhanna 
Bhanaur ... 
Paiiat ... 
Katauna ... 
Bhanpur... 
Pirthmipur 
Kanpur 

Nigoh ••• 
Barigaon 

Bhonda ••• 
Gopalapur 
Newaria 
Ditto ... 
Bhawaniganj 
Sultanpur 
Konari ... 



Class Jl 

of 

School. 

Werage^ 

attend- 

ance. 

‘ 1 

Middle Verna- 
cular. 

124 

•M 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

20« 

... 

Ditto 

52 

... 

Lower Primary 

68 i 

... 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

30 

... 

Ditto 

31 

... 

Upper Primary 

161 


Lower Primary 
Aided. 

45 


Middle Vernacular 

168 


Lower Primary 
Aided. 

16« 

... 

Upper Primary 

175 

ft 

Ditto 

88 

... j 

Ditto 

82j 


Ditto 

lool 

• at 

Lower Primary 

96 


Ditto 

60 


Ditto 

26 


Ditto 

29 


Ditto .•* 

64 

... 

Ditto 

66 

... 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

42 

... 

Ditto ... ! 

30 

... 

Ditto 

33 


Ditto ... 

26 


Ditto ... 

45j 


Ditto 

... 

Ditto 

28 


Upper Primary 

179 

... 

Ditto 

152 

999 

Lower Primary 

54 

999 

Ditto 

34 


Ditto 

45 


Ditto 

77 

999 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

62 


Ditto 

48 

999 

Ditto 

62 

99 

Upper Primary 

173 

m A iA 

999 

Ditto 

)3^ 

.!! 

Ditto 

17^ 

f 

Lower Primary 


••• 

Ditto 


••• 

Ditto 

■ 


Lower Primar/ 







• Girb* School, 


• APPENDIX. 




LIST OP SCHOOLS, mi -(continued). 


Tahsil. 


Mariahti 

•^(con 

eluded) 


■] 




MacbliU- j 
sliabr. 


Khuta< . 
ban. \ 


Pargana. 


Gopalapur (eon* 
eluded ). 


Ghiswa 


Mungea 


Garwara 


UngU 


Locality. 


Tarti 

Kamnagar 

MaclihliBhaUr 

Ditto 

Baraipar... 

Kariaou (Mirganj) 

Miistafab:id 

Ghangharia 

Tiloni 

Kunwarpur 

Fattupur 

Khaj urahat 

Kaserwa §•# 

Badshabpur 

Barobuiaon 

Para Lal,„ 

Pandepur 

Jaipalpur 

Karkauli... 

Nibbapur 

Bbikbpur 

Sujanganj 

Bbilampur 

Itaja Bazar 

Soaaitba.,, 

Silarpur... 

Munbkucba 

Bbuindbara 

Bijbwat ... 

Bhagwanpar 

Mabarajganj 

Sitapur 

Amawan 

Kolbua 

Unebgaon 

Shabganj 

Ditto ... 

Patti Narindpur 
Samodhpur 
Kbeta Sara! 
Surapur 
Dasupur 


Class 

of 

School . 


Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Middle Verna- 
cular. 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Upper Primary 
Ditio 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 

Lower Priioary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Middle Verna- 
cular. 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


i Xxvii ' 


Average 

attend- 

ance. 


88 

44 

140 

27* 

1G7 

144 

87 
47 
4(5 
71 
37 

41 

21 

1<»7 

9S* 

35 

18 

78 

81 

29 

40 

200 

78 

39 

42 
53 

41 
70 

40 
40 
94 
51 

88 
89 
68 

111 

46 

128 

88 

60 

11 * 

84 


!» GirU’ Schodl, 


iiviii 


Jawipwr Ditiriot, 


LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1907— 


Tahsil. 


Pargana. 


Locality. 


Class Average ' 

of attend- 

School. ance. 


Ungli — (conclvd- 
edj. 


Qnriat Mendha.. 


Arsiwan ... 

Soetha Kalan 
B^ragaon 
Tighra 
Mubarak pur 
Goshainpur 
Kh Utahan 
Oabhiran 
Sarai Khwaja 
Lakha Knlan 
Gaharw’ih 
Dchri ... 
Karuarpui* 

Bhngasa ... 
Chhatain Kalan 
Arghupur 
Lewain 
liainnagar 

Sawain ... 

Aiuawim Kalan 

Khalilpur 

Kanitnau... 

Patohgarh 

Pilkichha 

Patti Narindpur 

f Badlapur... 

\ Hariharganj 


/ Ghnnshampur 

1 Mendha tee 


Chanda 


\ Shah pur 

r Koeripur... 
,. } Singramau 
( Malhipur 


Chandwak 


I Chandwak 
Kanaura ... 
Guthauli... 
Senapur .«• 
Ditto ... 
Marhi. ... 
Do. 

Pokhra 
Kopa ^ 
Jamnibari 

Saraon ee« 


Upper Primary 
Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 


Upper Primary 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Upper Primary 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 
I Ditto 
I Ditto 
I Lower Primary 

Upper Primary 
I Lower Primary 
t Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto ... 


LIST OP SCHOOLS, concluded). 



Pargana; 


Locality. 


Averaeo 

attend- 

anoe. 


Chandwak — ( con^ 
eluded). 


Darya par 


Kirakat 
— ^ 
eluded). 


1 


' Sarauni 

- J Pachwar ... 
N Hal ram pur 
Birdiha ... 
\ Koilari ••• 

/ Helaon ... 
[ Muffciganj 
Murara ... 
Ditto ... 


Birampur 

Anjorpur... 

Kirakat ... 

Pisara ... 
Jaigopalganj 
Ainhit 
HUaura ... 
Derwana 


Kanwani.,, 
Beuhra ... 
Naupur ... 
Do . 

Kanwnni... 
Bausnari *• 
Ditto ... 

I Bbainsa 

Majhgawaii 
Baqrabad... 
Pardhanpur 
Asbaranpur 
Purendu ... 
Majhgawan 
Kakori ... 

Kahoia ... 
Oina M* 
Kebti 
Rajapur ... 

^ Kusaon ... 


Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Middle Verna- 
cular. 

Lower Primary 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Upper Primary 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Upper Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Lower Primary 
Aided. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


• Girls': School. 




Jmmpw District. 


ROADS, 1907. 


I.— Peovincial. 

(i) Allahabad to Jaunpur and Gorakhpur 

(ii) Badshahpur station approach road 


II. — Local. 

lA.^^First clast roadst metalled, bridged and drained tbroughont, 

(i) Jaunpur to Benares 

(ii^ Jaunpur to Fyzabad ... ... ... ... 

(iii) Jaunpur to Sultanpur ... ... ... ... 

(iv) Jaunpur to Ghazipur ... ... ... ... 

(v) Jaunpur to Khutahan ( vide 2A, iiij 

(vi> Jaunpnr to Zafarabad ... 

(vii) Jaunpur Circular roads 
(viii) Jaunpur Station roads... ... 

(ix) Jaunpur Railway station road 

(x) Link between (i) and (vi) 

(xi) Kheta Sarai to Khutahan 

(xii) Kheta Sarai railway station road ... 


^xiii) Shahganj to Baragion... 

(xiv) Shnhganj to Azamgarh 
(xv^ Malhni to Mihrawan ... 

(xvt Babchha to jAmaitha ... 

(xviij Bhandari to Chaukia ... 

(xYiii) Bhandari to Pachhatra and Chaukia 
(xix) Zafarabad railway station road 


\JS,^Firtt class roads, metalled, partially bridged and drained 


(i^ Jaunpur to Mirzapur ... 
^ii) Badshahpur to Fyzabad 
(lii) Bonares to Azaxngarh ... 


Total, metalled roads 

ZAt’^Second class roads, unmet ailed, brxdged and drained 
throughout, 

(ij Jamaitha to Kuddupur 

(ii) Haronngar to Arsiwan ... 

(iii) Malhni to Tigra (vide lA, v) ... 

(iv) Shahganj to Fyzabad ... 

(v) Sarai Mohiuddin to Surnpur 

(vi) Kirakat to Jalalg.^tnj and Mariahu... !!* 

(vii) Mariahu to Machhlishahr 
(viii) Chandwak to Ghazipur 


45 

2-32 

15 

6-32 

21 

4 

18 

475 

15 

3-35 

9 

0-5 

6 

1-2 

0 

7'2 

6 

6*47 

0 

7-67 

0 

2-67 

7 

405 

0 

634 

4 

4-63 

1 

4*8 

4 

2*48 

0 

6-76 

1 

3 36 

2 

0-5 

0 

227 

117 

6 

24 

8*87 

1 

0 

7 

6 

33 

1-87 

196 

119 

6 

0 

2 

4 

8 

0 

7 

4 

11 

0 

22 

6 

13 

4 

6 

4 


ixiA 


ROADS, l907^(concltidedJ. 


2B. -^Second clast roads, unmetalled, ^partially bridged and 
drained, 

(i) Jaunpur to Khapraha and Sujanganj 

(ii) Jaunpur to Kajgaon ... 

(iii) Jaunpur to Jiabchlia ... ••• ••• 

(iv) Chaukia to Ara ... ••• 

hr) Zafarabad to Deokali and Kirakat 

(vi) Bhataura to Ralihupur on Allahabad road ... 

^vii) Kheta Sarai to Arand ^ 

(viii) Badshahpur to Sujanganj, Khutahan and lyxabad 
\ix) Kalinjara to Mach hi i shah r, Bamhniaon and Partabgarh 

(x) Barawan to Keshopur and Benares ... 

(xi) Machhlishahr to Sujanganj and lartabgarh ... 

(xii) Badlapur to Kocripui* and Sultanpur 
(xiii) Khapraha to Sukhlalganj 

(xiv) Thana Gaddi to Benares 

(xv) Mariahu to Tarti and Benares^ ... 

(xvi) Khutahan to Narindpur and Sarpatha 


Miles, fur. 


8.— elat* roads, eltared, partialis/ bridged and drained. 


(i) Baqrabad to Babchha 
(ii) Aliganj to Tiara 
(lii) Mariahu to Paltupur 


4,,^Sixth class roade, cleared only. 

Jaunpur to Bashir pur 

Cemetery to Mirzapur road ... 

Baqrabad to Zafarabad... 

Shikarpnr to Baiznpur and Mai ... 
Bakhsha to Maharajganj and Partabgarli 
Ram pur to Salarpur .... 

) Kirakat to Sultanpur and Azamgarn 
) Surapur to Dostpur ... 

) Lalapur to Narindpur... 


21 

0 

4 

4 

3 

0 

5 

4 

12 

0 

7 

4 

3 

4 

48 

0 

32 

0 

24 

4 

16 

2 

13 

4 

16 

6 

2 

4 

10 

0 

12 

0 

231 

4 

7 

0 

18 

0 

4 

6 

29 

6 


Total, unmtealled roads 
GbAkd Total 


63 

6 

390 

0 


... 686 7*19 


Mwmi 


Jagdispur 

BAgbari 

Mendha 

Gajainpur 

Kishnapur 

Pilkichha 

Sut!»uli 

Gathiana 

Narauli 


Chauri 
Bel) wan 
Baizapur 


Salendi 

Chhunchha 


Konbda 

Kalichabad 

Mianpura 

Pacbb«tia 

Jainaitha 

Uttargawan 

Z')farabad 

Bibipur 

Belaon 


Raja pur 
Bhadibri 


Paaewa 

Mai 

Tandwa 
Kirakat 
Bbitri 
Mabadewa 
Haiibarpur ... 
Cbandwak 
Sarepur 
Kakrabwa ( Bal- 
rarapur). 
Banea p t i 
(Chandepur). 
Barahpur 


Kutidbirdis 
(Bakbopur). 
Karandhi 
Karehbauli ... 
Paohokar 


EamdayalganJ, 
Belwa Bamsa- 




FERRIES, 1907. 


Pargana. 


pur. 

Rari 

Hjiveli J a u n- 


pui*. 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Zafarabad 
Saremu 
Darya par 
Bealsi 
Guzara 
Piaara 
Quzara 
Do. 
Pisnra 
Do. 

Cbandwak 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Tahsil. Management. Inoome, 


Chandra 

Do. 

Qariat Mcndba, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ungli 

Qariat Mendha, 
Ungli 

Uaveli J a u n- 


pur. 

Rari 

Do. 

Haveli J a u n> 


Khutaban 

Ditto 

.Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Khutaban 

Jaunpur 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Kirakat 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
I itto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


... Ditto 


... Ditto 


District Board, 
Ditto ... ■) 
Ditto ) 
Ditto 

Ditto ... > 

Ditto ... ) 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Municipality. 
District Board, 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 

Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ... 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto ... 
Ditto ^ 
Ditto .. 


Garwara 


MachhlishabrJ 


Ditto ;.. 156 


Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Haveli J a n n- Jannpnr 

pur. 

Ditto ... Ditto 

Ditto ... Ditto 


' BianhI.. j Jamalapnr 


Mariahn 


Hariahn 


IbchWiluair. 


APPBHDUt. 


POST-OFFICES, 1907. 


Fargana. 


Jaunpur Haveli 

Saremu 

Uari 

Zafarabad 
Qariat Dost... 

Mariaha ... 


Barsathi 


Gopalapar ..( 


Hungm 


Locality. 

Jaunpur 

Jaunpur Cutcherry 
Jaunpur City ... 
Fateliganj 
Kunja 

^ Raiudayalganj ... 
Gaura Badshahpur 

' Bakhsba ... 

I 

I. Sarai Harkbu ... 
Zafarabad 
Sikrara ... 

Mariahu ..• 

Gulzarganj ... 

Barer! 

Gutwaii 

Jamalapur ... 

Jagapur ••• 

Rampur Dbanua 
Barsathi ... 

Y Pariat ••• 

, Barigaon 

y Gopalapu# • •• 

J Newaria 

Saraidih 

S Maohhlishahr ... 
Baraipar ... 

Badshabpur ... 

Bamhniaon ... 


Hoad office. 
Sub-office. 
Branch office. 
Ditto. 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
Sub-office, 
Branch office. 
Sub-office, 
Branch office. 
Sub-office. 
Branch office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto, 
Ditto. 
Sub-office. 
Branch office. 


Ditto. 

1 

Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 

1 

Sub-offioo 

r 

1 

Branch office. 


Sab*office. 

■i 

Branch office. 

" 


Machhlisliahr 

Khutahan. , -^(concluded). Talisil, 


Javjppm District. 


'ixcxiy 


POST-OFFICES, IQOI-(concluded), 


Pargana. 


Garwara 


Ungli 


Bari 
Qariat Mendha 

Chanda 

Cbandwak ... 
Garyapar ... 
Pisara ' ... 
Bealsi ... 





J 

...\ 


A 
• 1 


Sujangauj ... 
Maharajgauj ... 
Shankar ganj ... 

Shahganj ... 
Khutahan ... 
Kheta Sarai ... 
Sarpatha 
Sara! Mohiuddin 
Sarai Khwaja ... 
Arsiwan ... 

Surapur ... 

Patti Narindpur 
Patarla .... 

Mani Kalan ... 

Badlapur ... 

Ghanshampur .., 

Singramau 
Koeripur ... 

Chandwak ... 

Leorawa 
Muftiganj 
Kirakat . ... 
Pisara 
Jalalpnr 


Sub-office. 
Branch office. 
Ditto. 

Sub-office. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Branch office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto* 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Sub-office. 
Branch office. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. ' 
Sub-office. 
Branch office. 

Ditto. 
Sub-office. 
Branch office. 
Sub-office. 


appendix. 


XXXif. 


MARKETS, 1907. 


Tahsil. Pargani. 


Locality. 


Market days. 


Jaunpur Havoli 


Khapralia 
Qariat Dost 


Mariaha 


^ I Barsathi 


Gopalapur 


=-'J 

'S Ghiswa 


\ Malhni . ... 
Shambhuganj 

( Banjarepur ... 
^ Gaura 

Sambhalganj 

Anuka 

Kajgaon ... 


Teji Bazar... 

Sarai Tiloki 

Gajadharganj 

Shambhuganj 

Khapraha ... 

Sakrara 
Daunrua ... 

Mariahn 

Sukhlalganj 

BabaganJ (Mokalpur) 

Gulzargaoj 

Jamua 

Shudnipur ... 

Barsathi 
Ram pur Dhanua 
Bhanaur ... 

Pariat 

Alamganj (Patkhauli^ 

Aanandpur 

Raipur 

^ Nigoh ••• 

'' Gopalapur... 

Newaria ... 

I Bhawaniginj 
[ Tarti 

( Machhlishahr 


Mirganj .. 
Bar ai par 
Mustafabjid 


Sunday, Wcdne day ani 
Friday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto, 

Tuesday and Saturday, 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Monday and Thursday. 
Monday and Friday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 


Tuesday and Saturday, 
Ditto. 

Daily. 

Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Frid»y. 
Monday. 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Daily. , 

Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Monday, Wednesday and 
Thursday. 

Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


Sunday. Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday and Friday, 
Sunday and Wednesday. 

Sunday and Thursday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 


xtiai 


Jaunpm Di^Het. 


MABKBT8, lW7—feonU»ued^. 


T 


Tahsil. 


t 

•g 

A 


I 


a 


Pargana. 


Qhis ^ — (conclude ^ 
edj. : 


Mangra 


Garwara 


UngU 


Chanda 


Bari 


Locality. 


Madhpur 

••• 

Sarai Bika ... ... 

Badshahpur 
Gariaon ... 

Bamhniaon «.» 

Son»iitha 
Bhilampur... 
Bhagwanpur (Bahauddin< 
pur). 

Sujanganj ... 

Balwargauj (Farida bad), 
Belwar ... 

Sarai Bbogi ,,, 

Gaddopur ... 

Ghuropur ... 
Maharajganj 
Himmataagar o* 

Arsiwan 

Patti Narindpur 
Shahg.inj ... 

Chetganj (Bhagasa) ... 
Surapur ... 

Jawadganj (Dehri) 
Khutahan ... ... 

Gabliiran ... * ... 

Samodhpur 

Pilkicbha ... ... 

Tigbra 

Kudbauli ... ... 

Dasupur ... 

Baragaon ... ... 

Garba (Asbrafgarb) ... 
Pataila 
Bansganj ... 

Gbauspur ... ... 

Kbcta Sarai 
Gurari Kbalilpur 
Man! Kslan 

Koeripor ... 

Babripur Kalan 
Tbakurganj |Kudhua)... 
Singramaa 

Hariharganj ... 

Badlapur ••• 

Shah pur 

Tiara ••• .«« 


Market days. 


Tuesday and Saturday. 
Tuesday and ^^riday. 
Ditto. 

Sunday 'and Thursday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Friday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto, 

Tuesday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Saturday. 
Monday and Thursday. 

Tuesday and Saturday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday and Saturday • 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday^ 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Sunday and Thursday. 
Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Sunday, 

Monday. 

Thursday, 

Saturday, 

Sunday and Wednesday. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 
Wednesday and Saturday. 
Sunday and Thursday. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday and Friday, 
Monday and Thursday. 
Wednesday and Saturday, 


JCirakat. 


apfestdix. 




MARKETS, im—CeonelttdtdJ. 


Tabsil. Pargana. 


Locality. 


Market days. 


«.,UtH<nahs ... I 
ci..tok ... I “"I;-" 


Daryapar 


Chandwak ... 
Narhan 

Muftiganj ... 

Kirakat 

Jaigopalgan] 

Thana Gaddi 

Relit i 

Kusia ... 
Jalalpur 
Majhgiiwan 
Mathura pur 


Sunday and Friday. 
Tuesday and Friday. 

Daily. 

Wodnesd-iy and Saturday. 


Wednesday and Saturday. 
Daily. 


Do. 

Do. 

Sunday and Wednesday, 
Ditto. 

Monday and Friday. 



Mariahn. 


±)cxviit 


Jaunpw District. 


FAIRS, 1907. 






Approxi- 





mate 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

average 

attend- 





ance. 


/ 

Jaunpur 

lire P a n j a 

Pbagun Sudi 9tb, 

6,000 



Sbarif. 





Jaunpur 

Reti 

Baisakb Badil3th 

3,000 



Jaunpur, 

Aabnan 

Kavtik Sudi 15 tb, 

12,000 



Suraighat. 

Jaunpur, 

Mela S h a b 

Asarb Badi 4tb... 

2,000 



KL w a j g i 
Tola. 

Madar. 



H a V e 1 i , 
Jaunpur. 


Jaunpur, 

Begaiiiganj. 

Ditto 

Mubarram 

Cbiblum 

Mubarram lOtb... 

Safar 20tb 

11,000 

8,000 



Chaukia 

Cbaukia Mata... 

Cbait Sudi 8tb ... 

8,000 



Pacbhatia ... 

Ramlila 

Kuar Sudi 16tb... 

10,000 



Husainabjid, 

Kajli 

Bbadon Badi 3rd, 

2,000 



Gridbarpur... 

Bbelabi Dargab 

Kartik Bidi 15tb 

4,000 




to Sudi 2nd. 




Utrejpur ... 

Siinath Maba- 

' Pbagun Badi 14tb, 

8,000 


V 

deo. 



Bari 

( 

Bakbsba ... 

Kajli 

Bbadon Badi 3rd, 

4,000 


Do. 

Dasabra 

Kuar Sudi 15tb... 

6.000 



Mariabu 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi 10th... 

10,000 



Qutwan 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi 14tb... 

10,000 



Bareri 

Do. 

Ditto 

16,000 



Raiya 

Do. 

Kartik Badi 6th... 

8,000 



Purwa 

Do. 

Ditto 

2.000 



Bclwa 

Do. 

Kartik Badi lOtb, 

2,000 

Mariahu.../ 


Asanandpur, 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi 10th... 

2,000 



Jawansipur, 

Do. 

Ditto 

600 



Mokalpur ... 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi 14th... 

4,000 



Ajbusi 

Burbwa Mangal 

Sawan Sudi 12tb, 

6,000 



Aunraila ... 

Sbeoratri 

Pbagun Badil 4th, 

12,000 



Diawan 

Do.^ 

Ditto 

8,000 



Sarai Bikrum, 

Dbanusjag 

Agban Sudi 8tb, 

800 


y 

Pariat 

Do. 

Pus Badi 6th ... 

600 



Bbadraon ... 

Do. 

Agban Sadi 4th... 

1,000 



Dbarbapur... 

Do. 

Aghan Sudi 8th... 

600 



Raipur 

Durga Dbir ... 

Kuar and Cbait 

1,000 



Sudi 9th. 


Barsathi, ^ 


Barsatbi ••• 

Dasabra 

Kuar Sudi lOtb... 

10,000 



Kaseru 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,000 



Rampur 

Do. 

Ditto 

2.000 



Bhanpur ... 

1)0. 

Ditto 

1,000 



Saharma ... 

Do. 

Ditto 

2,000 


\ 

Patkhauli ... 

Do. ^.. 

Kuar Sudi 16th... 

1,600 

i 

Gopalapur ... 

Do. 

Kuar Budi 10th... 

1,000 

Gopalapur 


Thatbri 

Do. 

Ditto 

2,000 


HorM* 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi 16th... 

2,000 



Ndwaria 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi 10th... 

1,000 
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FAIRS 1907 - C continued ). 







Approxi- 






mate. 

*S 

A 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

avcrnge 

as 




attend- 






ance. 


^ / 

Machhlishahr 

Sob bat Gbazi 

Jeth Ridi 11th ... 

1.200 


Ditto 

Miyan. 

Mubarram 

Mubarram lOtb 

2,000 




Ditto ... 

Dasabra 

Kuav Sudi lOtb... 

1,000 


Ghiiwa ... ( 

Sarai Yusuf... 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,000 


Kariaon 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,000 


Dharmupur... 

Do. 

Kuar Sndi 9tb ... 

1,000 



Kariaon 

Mubarram 

Mubarram 10 Ih 

1,000 



Mustafabad, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2.000 


\ 

Madhpur ... 

Sob bat Gbazi 

Jetb Badi 7tb ... 

4,f)00 


Miyan. 




( 

Gariaon 

Mubarram 

Mubarram lOtb... 

900 

u 

A 

Mungra ... j 

Badshahpur, 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 

CJ 

'S' 

Ditto ... 

Dasabra 

Kuar Sudi 10 lb... 

3,000 

I'l 


Sawansa 

Do. 

Kartik Sudi Ctb 

1,500 

A 


Baharpur ... 

Do. 

Kartik Sudi lltb 

900 

'i 


Gakula 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi lOtb... 

800 

m 


Salar pur . . . 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi 6tb ... 

2,000 

m 


Sonaitha ... 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi 8tb ... 

800 

■ 


Pura Anti ... 

Do. 

Kuar Sudi lOtb... 

2,500 

■ 


Ditto 

Cbandika Bba- 

Kuar Sudi 2n(l ... 

1,000 

■ 



wani. 


1,500 

■ 

Garwora, < 

Piarepnr ... 

Durga Asbtmi... 

Kuar Sudi 2nd and 



3rd. 




Saharpur ... 

Dbanusjag ... 

Agbaii Sudi Ist... 

1,000 



Lowa 

Ditto 

Agban Sndi 4tb, 

2,000 



Karcbhuli ... 

Ditto 

Agban Sudi 1st... 

1,000 


•* 

Ditto 

Sbeoratri 

Pbagun Badi 14tb 

16,000 



Faridabad . . . 

Gaurisbankar, 

Ditto 

6,000 

L 


Raja Bazar... 

Mubarram 

Mubarram lOtb... 

2,000 


Y 

' Shahganj ... 
Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 

f 


Dasabra 

Kuar Sudi lOtb .. . 

2,5.00 



Sondbi 

Do. ' 

Ditto 

2,000 



Mihrawan ... 

Do. ... 1 

Ditto 

400 



Harabi 

Do. 

Ditto 

500 



Samodhpur, 

Do. 

Ditto 

1,000 



Ditto ... 

Mubarram 

Mubarram lOtb... 

800 

, 


Sura pur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

800 

’ a 

IS 


Soetba Kalan 

Ditto 

Di tto 

800 

A 

Ungli ...( 

Ditto ... 

Dasabra 

Kuar Sudi lOtb... 

1,000 

5 ' 

' 0 

Pataila 

Do. 

Ditto 

2,000 



Do. 

Mubarram 

Mubarram lOtb... 

1,600 

m 


Baragaon ... 
Do. 

Ditto 

Dasabra 

Ditto 

Kuar Sudi lOtb... 

1,200 

1,000 

k 


Samaisa ... 

. Do. 

Ditto 

600 

M 


Do. 

Asbnan Naumi, 

Chait Sudi 9tb ... 

800 



Arsiwan 

Dbanusjag ... 

.Agban Sudi 4tb... 

1,600 

800 

^ 1 


Dih Asbraf- 

Ditto 

Ditto ... 

L 

. 

abad. 

^ Ghauspur ... 

Gbaus Pir ... 

Rabi-us-sani 12tb 

20,000 


*I 


Jaunpwr liietHct. 


PAIRS 1901— (conelui«d). 









Aurora* 

J -* 





mate. 

1 

Pargana. 

Locality. 

Name of fair. 

Date. 

average 

attend* 






ance. 


/ 

Kheta Sarai, 

Sobat G h a z i 

Baisakb Sudi lltb 

2^)00 




Miy n. 





Monaicbha ... 

Ditto ... 

Baisakh Sndi 10th 

1,000 



Ashrafpur ... 

Chausathi Bha- 

Every Tuesday in 




wani. 

Sawan and Phagun 

15000 i 


tin g 1 i — 

Kheta Sarai 

Miiliarram 

Muharram 10th... 

600 


ManiKal an... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

2,000 


f cnnclud-l^ 

Kalanpur ... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 

K.A 

edj. 

Jaigalian ... 
Barangl 

Ditto 

Ditto 

;?00 
’ J.O'iO 

« 

o 


Ditto 

Ditto 



Baraur 

Ditto 

Ditto 

8,000 

1 


Lapri 

Ditto 

Ditto 

800 

g 


Songar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

600 

1 

\ 

Sarai Khwaji 

Bhadon Chhatb 

Bhadon Badi Gth^ 


"S 

Rari ... | 

Sarokhanpur, 

Sohbat Gliazi 
Miyan. 

Jetb Badi 6tb ... 

8,000 


( 

Sinfihawal ... 

Kali Debi 

Every Tueedsy ... 

1,000., 


Chanda ... ? 

Ditto 

Dasahra 

Euar Sadi lOfb... 

16,000'i 


Sonawau 

Do. 

Ditto 

12,000 


( 

Rehti (Bara* 

Teras 

Sawan Badi 18tb, 

1,000 


Bealsl ...'v 

gaon). 

Ditto ... 

Sheoratri 

Pbagun Badi I8tb 

1,000 

1 ' 

1 

, Rajapur 

Tirmohani ... 

EaiGk Sndi 15tb^ 

16,000 

al 

Gu**ra ... 1 

Gohra 

Dasahra ... 

Knar Sudi lOtb ... 

6,QP0 

i 

Do. 

Chakia Tirath, 

*- 

Kartik Sudi 15tb, 

6,000 



! \ 



' i 

I 






aAZETTBBR OF JAUNPUR. 

INDEX. 


Act XX of 1866, p. 138. 

Adhanpur, p. 282, 

Afridis,^. 86, 

Agriculture, vide Cultivation. 

Ahirs, pp. 62, 79, 94. 109, 256, 267. 271, 
288. 

Abmadpur, pp. 261, 263. 

Alamgirpur, pp. 3, 260, 

Aliganj, pp. 196, 318. 

A^arcnha, p. 299. 

Ambit, p. 298. 

Amodb, p. 291. 

Ausaris, p. 86. 

Ara, pp« 7, 11, 261. 

Area of the district, p. 2. 

Argbupur, pp. 200, 201, 266. 

AlhAr, p. 37, 

Arsi, river, pp,.6, 219, 276^^ 

Arsiwah, pp* 187, 329. 

Aryas, pp. 271, 288, 

Arya Samaj^ j>. 76. 

Asanandpar, p. 285» 

Ashrafl^rb, p. 263. 

Aidlraf pur p. 66. 




■ E_: . ' ‘ ■ 

Babeha,. p. 69. * 

BacWfr, pp. 81, 87, 102, 148, 189, 266, 
267, 278, 288 ; vide also Rajputsr 
Badkarpur, p. 286. 

Badlapur, pp. 4, 96, 97, 98, 188, 184, 187, 
306, 806, 808. 

Badlapur ]^urd, p, 188. 

Badshahpur, pp. 21, 68, 64. 66, 67, 69, 
74, 102, 187, 188 to 191, 292. 

Baghels, p. 82 ; vide also Bajputa* 

Baba naia, p. 189. 

Babera nalOf pp* 269, 26(>« 

Bkbmanpur, p. 190. 

Bais, pp. 81, 87, 103, 108, 106, 148, 201, 
104, 267 s vide also Bajputs* 

Btiijuffanj, p. 190. 

Baisauli, pp. 95, 1801 
Bajra, p. 87. 

Bakbsba, pp. 8, 190, 197, 216, 266, 811. 
Bakhihiat, pp. 817, 827, 828. 

Balohi, p. 81& 

Bhm^P.98. 


Bambniaon, pp. 64, 67, 191, 192, 293, 
Bandhgaon, pp. 7, 325. 

Banias, pp. 83, 94, 168, 267, 269. 

Banjaras, p. 216. 

Banjaropur, pp. 2l6, 217, 256, 316. 

Bankat, p. 2l9. 

Banks, p. 68. 

Bansafa, pp. 299, 300. 

Bans pur wa, p. 313. • 

Baragaon, pp. 51, 69, 192, 194, 201, 266, 
266, 311, 329. 

Baiailay^i^, p. 194. 

Baraipar, pp. 69, 222, 269. 

Barais, p. 84. 

Barawan, pp. 286, 287, 

Bardiha, p. 206. 

Barera, p. 290. 

Bareri, p. 65, 

Barigaon, pp. 62, 194» 

Baris, p. 84. 

Barka Tal, p. 251, 

Barley, p. 39. 

Barna river, pp. 6, 6, 193, 218, 276, 282, 287 
Barren area, p. 14. 

Barsara, pp. 96, 179, 180. 

Barsatbi, pp. 67, 192, 194. 

Barsatbi pargana, pp. Il7, 193, 268,322i» 
Barwa river, pp. 6, 219, 276, 

Bazidpur, p. 189. 

Bealsi pargana, p. 117, 172, 197 to 200^ 
260. 


Behnas, pp. 86, 266, 267, 272, 288, 

Belaon, pp. 70, 210, 212, 271, 330. 
Benares, ]^ja of — pp. 98, 174 to 179, 216 
226, 262. 

Ben^Iis, pp. 94, 229« 

Bhadera, p. 298. 

Bbadi^ p. 818. 

Bbadiyan, p. 221* 

Bbadka, p. 193. 

Bbadobi, p. 823. 

Bbagasa, pp. 21, 329* 

Bhagsari, p. 116. 

Bbaiusa, p. 9. 

Bbainsa Deorain, pp. 228, 229* 

Bbalwai, p. 188. 

Bbanaur, p. 196. 

Bbaxidari, p. 233» 

Bb^iigis, p. 87. 

Bbanpor, D. 196. 

Bbanwagi, p. 288. 

Bbarbbunjas, pp, 84, 263. 

Bhsr., pp. 20, 62, 83, 129, 181, 148,. 149^. 
: a67,271i 


11 


INDEX. 


Bhartarias, p. 288. 

Bliataura, pp. 69, 249, 309. 

Bhathar, pp. 18, 221. 

Bhats, pp. 84, 87, 94. 

Bhera, p. 282. 

Bhitri, p. 296. 

Bhorajipur, p. 236. 

Bhua Kalan, pp. 259, 260, 2C^, 

Bhuili, p. 260. 

Bhuinhars, pp. 84, 94, 207> 300, 316. 
Bibiganj, p. 201. 

Bibipur, p. 314. . 

Bijaipur, pp. 65, 230. 

Bijbwat, p. 100. 

Bilwai, pp. 17, 66, 200. 

Binds, p. 84. 

Bireri Mubammadpur, p.'SI. 

Birth-rate, p. 20. 

. Bisens, pp. 82, 148, 180, 267, 272, 288, 
806} vidd also Kajputs. 

Bisharatpur, pp. 69, 105, 181, 196, 254, 
311. 

Bisubi river, pp. 6, 193, 213, 219, 277, 
287. 

Bitbar, p. 314. 

Blindness, p. 29. 

Boundaries of the district, p. 1. 
Brahmans, pp. 79, 94, 109, 266, 267, 271, 
278, 288,311. 

Brick-making, p. 18. 

Bridges, pp. 13, 17, 69. 

Buffaloes, p. 22. 

Bullocks, p. 22. 

Bungalows, p. 69. 

Q. 

Camels, p. 22. 

Castes, pp. 78 to 87. 

Cattle, p. 20. 

Cattle disease, p. 23. 

Cattle pounds, p. 142. 

Census, pp. 71 to 73. 

Cesses, p. 125. 

Chak Malaitba, p. 93. 

Chak Marmua Kburd, p. 93. 

Cbaleli. p. 177. 

Chamars, pp. 62, 79, 109, 131, 232, 
266, 267, 271, 278, 288. 

Chanda, pp. 183, 184. 

Chanda pargana, pp. 117, 171, 172, 201. 
Chandels, pp, 82, 148, 261, 288, 301,321 1 
vide also Bajputs. 

Chandrabhanpur, pp. 6, 219, 282. 
Chandwak, pp. 68, 70, 80, 142, 148, 204, 
206, 209, 271. 

Chandwak pargana, pp. 117, 205. 
Charsand, p. 816. 

Chauhans, pp. 82, 87 ; vide also Rajputs. 
Chaukia, pp. 263, 313. 
Chaupat-khambhs, pp. 82, 297. 

Chena, p. 41. 

Cbhatarsari, {^ 299. 

Ohhuncha^ghati pir 197. 


Chitaon pp. 192,^ 290, ^ j 

Chitauri, p. 190. " ^ j 

Cholera, p. 27. » 

Christianity, pp. 77, 232, 266, 267, 271, < ] 
27 8. 

Churihars, p. 87. 

Civil courts, p. 113. • ' 

Climate, p. 23. 

Collectorganj, p. 319. 

Communications, p. 66. 

Complex mahals, pp. 91, 92. 

Condition of the pcojilo, p. Ill, 

Cotton, p. 38. i 

Cotton-weaving, p. 62. i 

Crime, p. 129. 

Criminal courts, p. 113. 

Crops, pp. 35 to 
Cultivated area, pp. 31, 32. 

Cultivating castes, p. 109. 

Cultivating tenures, p. 106, 

Cultivation, pp. 81 to 41. 

Culturable waste, p. 83. 

DafaliB, pp. 87, 288. 

Dahirpur nala, pp. 4, 260, 

Danethu, p. 226. 

Dariaoganj, pp. 4, 809. 

Daryapar ]»>gana, pp. 117, 209, 249| 
270, 814. 

Darzis, p. 87, 

Pasupur, pp. 1, 824, 

Daunrua, pp. 209, 302> 821. 

Peath-rate, p. 26, 

Poogaon , p. 328. 

Pookali, pp. 70, 212, 271. 

Dhanua, p. 805. 

Dharkars, p. 84. • 

Phaukalganj, pp. 190, 266, 

Dhobis, pp. 84, 87, 

Dhunas, p. 86. 

Didarganj, p, 184. 

Dikhits, pp. 81, 148 ; vide also Bajputs. 
Dilazaks, p. 86. 

Diseases, pp. 27 to 80, 

Dispensaries, p. 142. 

District Board, p. 188. 

Dobhi, pp. 67, 204, 209, 271. 

Dobhi nala^ pp. 4, 206. 

Dobhi taluqa, pp. 91, 106, 181, 204, 207, 
208. 

Dorns, p. 84, 

Don wars, pp. 216, 217 ; vide also Raj* 
puts. 

Double-cropping, p. 38. 

Drigbansis, pp. 81, 100, 148, 216, 221, ' 
278 j vide also Raj puts. 

Duhawar Tal, p. 282. ^ 

E. • . ' 

Education, pp. 180 to 14X. 

Elephants, p. 28, 


INDEX. 


iii 


EDcatnping-gi;o|^nds> p. 69. 

Epidemics, pp. 2^ to :i9. 

European proprietors, pp. 96, ^00> 209, 
229, 298, 329. 
fitcise, pp. 1, 131 to 134k 


Gumti, pp. 2, 11, 197, 202, 206, 209, 
226, 230, 234, 260, 264, 264, 270, 296, 
302, 309, 314, 824. 

Gut wan, pp. 81, 286. 

Guzara pargana, pp. 88, ll7, 226, 269k 


F. 


Fairs, p. 64. 

Famines, pp. 44 to 53. 

Paridabad, pp. 233, 269. 

Paqirs, pp. o4, 87, 208, 267, 278, 329. 
Fauna, p. 19. 

Ferries, p. 69. 

Fever, p. 27. 

Firozshahpur, p. 236. 

Fiscal history, pp. 118 to l2iS^ 
Fisheries, p. 20. 

Floods, pp. 6, 11 to 13. 


G. 

Gadariyas, p. 83. 

Gaddopur, pp.,18, 213. 

Gaharwars, pp. 82, 149, 228, 240, 331 ; 

viiifd also Rajputs. 

Gahlpts, p, 87 j vide also Raj pat9. 
Gajadharganj, pp. 64, 190, 311. 
Gandhuna, p. 285. ' 

Gangi river, pp. 7, 206, 261, 254, 296, 

325. . ‘ 

Gara Mubarak pur, p. 217. 

Garhi pp. 193, 282. 

Gariaon, p. 258. 

Garwara pargana, pp, lOQi ^02, 117, 
172, 183, 218, 2t6, 822. . 

Qkthia ikrto,.pp. 4, 836. 

Qiura Badahahpnr, pp. 142, 2l6, 255, 
816. 

Gaura Patti, p. 196, 

6autam8, pp, 82, '87, 271* also 
Rajputs. 

Ghanshampur, p. 304. 

Ghauspur, pp. 65, 217. 

.Ghaznavis, p. 87 ; vide Pathans. 

Ghelwa, p. 808. 

Ghiswa, vide Machhlwhahr, 

Ghiswa pargana, pp. 100, 11 7, 172, 218, 
276. 

Ghosis, pp. 87, 267, 

Ghursar, p. 282. 

Glass-making, p. 61. 

Goaon, p. 218. 

Goats, p. 22. 

Gopalapur, pp. 19, 222, 287. 

Gopalapur pargana, pp. Il7, 195, 222, 
281, 286. 

Qorahi, p. 282. 

Goshains, pp. 94, 204, 208. 

Gram, p. 89. 

\ Grove#, pp. 16, 17. 

’ Gujaratis, pp. 94, 96, 286, 811. 
Quiar^Ai/, pp. 11, 15, 326, 326. 
GuIzaTganj, pp. 142, 226, 287. 


H. 

H^iibatpur, p. 260. 

Haj jams viae Nais. 

Halwais, pp. 84, 94, 212, 286, 298. 
Hariliarpur, pp. 16, 19, 206, 209. 
Haripur, p. 200. 

Harvests, p. 35. 

Hasan pur, pp. 6, 282. 

Hashinatganj, p. 257. 

Haveli pargana, vide Jaunpur Haveli 
Pargana. 

Health, p. 26. 

Heights, p, 8. 

Hemp, p. 38. 

Hemp drugs, p. 133. 

Hindus, pp. 76, 78 to 84, 95 to 103. 
Hiramanpur, p. 219. 

Horses, p. 22. 

Husaingauj, j). 318. 

I. 

Immigration, p. 73. 

Income-tax, p. 135. 

Indigo, pp. 38, 59, 60, 95. 

Infanticide, pp. 76, 130. 

Infirmities, p. 29. 

Interest, p. 67. 

Iraqis, pp. 15, 18, 63, 87. 

Irrigation, pp. 41 to 44. 

Isapur, p. 236, 


J. 


Jagdispur, p. 236. 

Jahangirabad, p, 232, 

Jakhania, p. 102. 

Jalalganj, vide Jalalpur. 

Jalalpur, pp. 6, 9, 11, 64, l65, 169, 200, 
229. 


Jamaitha, pp. 3, 146, 231, 253, 255. 
Jamalapur, pp. 285, 287, 323. 

Jamua, pp. 6, 149, l6l, 282. 

Jamuhai nala, p. 251. 

Janalij p. 41. 

Janghai, pp. 64, 67, 268, 277. 

Jaunpur, pp. 3, 12, 29, 68, 59, .61, 62, 
64, 66, 69, 74, 106, 137, 139, 142, 145, 
152, 167, 169, 173, 177, 178, 180 to 185 . 
230, 231 to 249, 250, 266. 

Jaunpur Haveli pargana, pp. 3, 117, 
171, 199, 209, 249, 272. 

Jaunpur, Kings of—, pp. 146 to 164, 
236 267 

Jaunpur, Baja of—, pp. 96 to 98, 300, 
306,311,317. _ 

Jaunpur tabail, pp. 117, 200, 254, 2C2. 
Jbils, p. 10. 


Juar, p. 87, 

Julahas, pp. 62, 86, 222,267,267,272, 
278, 288, 806, 823, 329, 

Jungles, p. 16. 

J\iraila, p. 282^ 


K. 


Kachliis, p. 83. 

Kachhwahas, pp, 82, 201, 267; vid$ 
alsQ Jlaj puts. 

Kahars, pp. 83, 267, 288. 

Kaigaon, pp. 62, 84, 106, 249, 266, 337. 
Kakurgahna, p. 233. 

Kalichabad, pp. 251, 263. 

Kalinjara, pp. 69, 309. 

Kalwars, pp. 84, 94, 131. 

Kalyanpur, p, 235. 

Karaur, pp. 18, 191, 192, 290. 

Karchuli, pp. 66, 212. 

KarelayAt7, p. 219. 

Kariaon, pp. 221, 222, 258. 

Kaseras, pp. 94, 196, 221, 286. 

Katahit, pp. 6, 19, 219, 221, 269, 274. 
Katra Sujanganj, p. 21. 

Kayasths, pp. 84, 94, 200, 211, 216, 253, 
278. 

KesaH, p. 40. 

Keshopur, pp. 67, 316. 

Kewats, pp. 2Q, 62, 83,109, 267, 278. 
Khairadih, pp. 263, 264. 

Khalispur, p. 236. 

Khaiupur, pp. 260, 299, 300, 802. 
Khanzadas, p. 82 j vide also Raj puts. 
Khapraha, p. 269. 

Kh^raha pargana, pp. 117, 264, 260, 

Kharagsenpur, pp. 227, 229. 

Khara na/a, p. 206. 

Eharwa river, p. 206, 

Khatiks, p. 84. 

Khattris, pp. 94, 196, 200, 221, 225, 


Kheosipur jhil^ p, 198. - 
Itheta Sarai, pp. 8, 17, 66, ’142, 262, 279, 
829. 

Ehobla, vide Pili river. 

Khutahan, pp. 69, 184, 263, 829. 
Khutahsu t^hsil, pp. Il7, 183, 264, 


Kirakat, pp. 24, 67, 106, 142, 181, 267. 
Kirakftt pargana, pp. 172, 226, 229, 
298. ^ 

Ki»kat^tahail> pp! 74, Il7, 206, 249, 
Kodon, p. 88. 

Koeripur, pp. 21, 61, 64, 208, 272. 

266,267,271, 278, 

278^284,288. 

Kopa, p. 209. 

Kocbari, p. 198. 

Kn^upnr, pp.281, 268. 


Kndhua, pp. 183, 184. 
Kukuhan, p. 314. 

Kumhars, pp. 88, 266, 267. 
Kunjras, pp. 87, 278. 
Kunwarda, p. 309. 
Kunwarpur, p. 221. 

Kurmis, pp. 83, 109, 278, 288. 
Kusarna, p. 206. 


L. 


Laduka, p. 266. 

Lakes, p. 10. 

Liikhia river, pp. 4, 213, 264, 276, 306, 
309. 

Lakhimpur jhil, p. 44. 

Lai pur, pp. 209, 230, 270, 314. 
Landholders, pp. 94 to 106. 

Language, p. 88. . 

Lawain jhil, pp. 11, 16, 325, 326. 

Levels, p. 8. 

Linseed, p. 40. 

Literacy, p. 141. 

Literature, p. 89. 

Lohars, pp. 83, 266, 278, 288. 

Lohuda, p. 218. 

Lorpiir, pp. 1, 324, 

Lunias, pp. 84, 266, 824. 


I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 

] 


] 


M. 


Machhlishahr, pp. 24,* 41, 74, 108, 184, 
137, 142, 176, 177, 184, 189, 218, 221, 
273. 

Machhlishahr tahsil, pp. 117, 276, 290. 
Madhoganj, p. 197. 

Madhopatti, p. 267. 

Maharajganj, pp. 8, 190, 2l6w 
Maheshpur, pp. 260, 299. 

Mai, pp. 197, 229, 265. 

Maidih, p. 282. 

Maize, p. 36. 

Majhgawan, p. 200, 

Malhni, pp. 64, 260, 268, 268, 266, 278. 
Mails, pp. 84, 263.. 

Mallahs, pp. 20, 84, 214, 266, 

Malwal Tal, p. 279. 

Manaicha, pp. 146, 830. 

Manaichh, vide Zafarabad. 

Mandua, p. 38. 

Mandwa Sadat, p. 192. 

Mangai river, pp. 6, 187, 264. 

Mangar river, p. 826, vide Mangai. 
Mangni nala, p. 44. 

Mani Kalan, pp. 11, 44, 279, 326. 
Mankapur, p. 282, 

Lanua, p. 62. 

Manufactures, p. 58. 

Mard mpur, p. 236, 

Marbi, p. 209. 

Mariahu, pp. 9, 24, 48, 67, 74, 104, IH 
142, 176, 278, 277, 279, 286, 287k 




vH 


UngH pftrganJi, pp. 117, 171, 177, 260 
864,824. 

Uid,^. 6^88, sT^ V * 

"^aw*, pp: iS, 18*38, 86. 

08arpur,.pp. 808,296, 

tJii^,p|»2v289. 


V.. 


7a«<flilati«2i, 29. 
tinag.e8, to a, 74. ^ 
Til4l atatlistios, p. 26, 




Wages, p. 66. 

Waste iand, p. 14, , “ 

Wwghta and Measures,, p. o6. 
Wells, p. 48. • 

Wheat, p. 39. 

Woollen Fabrics, p. 62, 


Y. 


Yabyapnr, p. 170, 
Yusofzais, p. 86. 


2L 


' .jj 


^afarabad, pp. 64, 66, 74, 99, 146, 148, 
160,163, 238, 266,329. 

Zafarabad pargaha, pp. 14, 117, 172, 
264, 336. 

Zamin Si pah, p. 235, 

Zangipur Kalan, p. 93# 


) 



ftlariahu parg*Ba» pp. Tl7, 172, 262, 
281. 

Biariahu tahatli pp. 117, 193, 222, 286. 
Bfarkets, p. 64. 

Masida, p. 299. 

Maaur, p. 40. 

Mendha, pp. 802,804. 

Hetal-work, p. 61. 

Migration, p. 78. 

Mihmanpur, p.280. 

Mibrawan, pp. 8, 17, 66, 68, 278, 289. 
Minerals, p. 7. 

Mirganj, pp. 221, 268 : otds Eariaon. 
Missions, vide Christianity. 

Monas, p. 82 ; vide also i^jputs. 

Moth, p. 38. 

Mubarakpur, p. 828. 

Muftiganj, pp. 16, 19, 67, 106, 210, 271, 
272, 289. 

Muftiganj nala, pp. 4, 209. 

Mugbals, pp. 87. 94, 263, 286, 811, 829. 
Mukalpur, p. 286. 

Hung, p. 88. 

Mungra, pp. 96, 172, 177, 188. 

Mung^ pargana, pp. 117, 290, 296. 
Municipalities, p. 187. 

Mnraos, p. 88. 

Miira»,pp.210,212,290. 

Murtaiabad, pp. 212, 290. 

Muaahars, p. 84. 

Musalmans, pp. 76, 84 to 87, 103, 104, 
149, 178, 232, 266, 267, 271, 277, 288. 
Mutiny, the— in Jaunpur, pp. 180 to 186. 


Magars, pp. 226, 229. . 

Nabora, p. 200. 

Maipura, pp. 16, 18. 

Nais, p. 87. 

Nand »ala, p. 228. 

Nandwakf, pp. 81, 148, 196, 226, 281, 
288, 294; vide also Itojputs. 

Mamoli, p. 260. 

Ifarban, pp. 2Q6, 209, 269. 

Mata. n. 286. 




Mawada, pp. 8, 62. 

Naanl land, p. 143. 

Newaria, pp. 29, 64, 81» 226, 288, 294. 
Nigo, p. 81. 

NikumbhB,.pp. 82, 271| vide alao Baj- 
pnta. 

Nisamabad, p. 7. 

Kurpnr, p» 69. 

Oconpancy tenanta, pp. 106 to 106. 
Oconpationa, pp. 87 to 89. 

Opinm, p. 188. 

P. 


Pacbbtorias, p. 82 j vide also Baj puta. 
Pacbrukhi, p. 282. 

Pacbwar, pp. 206, 296. 

Pabarpatti, p. 1. 

Palbamau, pp. 98, 212. 

Paltupur, pp. 6, 279, 282. 

Panwara taluqa, pp. 1, 218, 290. 
Panwars, pp. 82, 266, 267; vide alao 
Baj puts. 

Paper, p. 68. 

Papier-in4cb6, p. 59. 

Farahit, pp. 219, 274. 

Parari, p. 176. 

Pardhanpur, p. 280. 

Parganas, p. 114. 

Pariawan, pp. 253, 256. 

Pasewa, pp. 69, 268, 298. 

Pasis, pp. 20, 88, 131, 271, 278. 

Patbans, pp. 86, 94, 266, 267, 272, 278, 
286, 288. 

Patkbaoli, p. 196. 

Patrabi, pp. 209, 271. 

Patti Narindpur, pp. 263, 294, 829. 

Peas, p. 40. 

: Femraj pur, pp. 148, 286. 

Perfumes, p. 41. 

Permanent Settlement, p. 121. 
Phulpur, p. 271. 

Pili river, pp. 8, 4, 201, 218, 264, 264, 
306, 309. 

Pilkichba, pp. 4, 70, 264, 296, 804, 826. 
Pipra, p. 308. 

Pireri, pp. 100, 102. 

Pisara, p. 298. 

Pisara pargana, pp. 83, 117, 270, 296, 
Plague, p, 29. 

Pokhra river, p. 206. 

Police, pp. 1, 126 to 129. 

Ponies, p. 22. 

;?^?SSt?^"pp.nto74. 

; Post-oflBice, p. 136. 

Potatoes, p. 40. 

Pottery, p. 61. 

Precarious tracts, p. 18. 

; Prices, p. 63. 

: Proprietary tenures, p. 90. 

? Proprietors, pp. 94 to 106. 

' Pulguzar, pp. 68, 266, 821. 


QaifiarpuryWl, pp. 4 818, 826. 

’ Qariat Dost pargana, pp. 117, 172, 264, 
i 262,299. ^ 

Qariat Mendba pargana, pp. Il7, 172. 
! 264,802. 

Qariat Soetba pargana, pp. 172^ 8X7. 
Qassabs, p. 87. 

“ R. 


PMbatia,pp.281,26a 
PMbbntiaiMi^ p, 


Bagbubansis, pp. 80, 91, 148, iSl, X9^ 
204, 229, 271 ) vide also Bajputa. 





Bailwayll, pp. 66, 67. 

BaTnfall, pp. ^ to 26i • ' 

Eai pur, p. 260. / ’ . . * 

Rai pur-BichauT Estate, . pp, JOST, 189^ •. 
Baiya, p^ 226. . 

Raja Bazar, pp. 100, 186’ 22ii 
Raiapur, pp. 6, 66. 200,^230. 260, 828. 

jUjkumarB. pp. 82, 14^ 180, 186, 187, 
267,323.827.: also Baj’ptits. 

JRajputs, pp. 80 to 88, 87,’ 94. lO^, 148, 
180, 266, 271, 272,’ 278^288. 
R^kmanpur. p. 204. 

.Raxodayrtlgrinj. pp. 266, 268. 267* 
Ramuagar, p. 326, . _ 

Ratupur.Dhanaa^ pp. 64. 196, 288, 804. 
Rapimaa, p. 84. 

Rannu, p. 84. 

Bfqis, v*efd Iraqis, p; 15. 

JUri-Badlapur parganli, pp. 96, ll7, 187, 
264,806,808. ■ ^ " 

Rari-Jaunpur pargana, pp. Il7, 172, 264, 
‘ 806, 308. ' , 

Rari Kslan,' p. 4. 

Rasulhi, p. 318. 

'Rautaras. pp*. 264. 812, 829, 
Registration; p. 134. 

Rehti, pp. 200, 272, 802, 311. 
f . 

Religions, p. 76. y 
Rents, pp. 109, lllX- 
Reservoirs, p. 61',’'’ 

Keveoue, vide Fiscal History, 
Rovenaovfree estates, p. 9'3. 

Rice, p. 36, 

Rivers,, pp. 2 to 7. 

Roads, pp. 61, 65, 66, 68. 

Rudhauli, pp. 84, .218, 

• s. 

Sabarhad, pp. 812, 829. 

Sadat Masaunda, p. 267*/ 

Sagar, vidp Katahit. 

Sai 'tiver,’ pp. 3, 4, 11» 212, 230, ! 

260, 286, 300, 321. 

Saida, p. 3l4. 

Saidanpur. p. 176. ' 

Saidkhaxrpur, p. 296. 

Saiyids, pp. 87. 94, 106, 266, 267, ) 
278,804. 

Salabpur, p« 19. 

Salarpur. pp: 226, 287, 

Salt, p. isf- 

Saltpetre, p. 18. , 

Sammopur, p. 29. 

Samodhpur, pp. 266, 31% 829, 

Sanai ii^a, p. 3i4, 

Sanwan, p, 87. 

Sarai J^ogi, p. 213. 

Sarai Bibhar, p. 809. 

Sarai Bikram, pp. 285, 323, 
Saj^Harkh.q, pp. 277, 311. 
Sif#Kh#aJn, pp. 68, 266, 818, 829, 


Sarai Mobiuddin, ppi 2^, 817. 

Sarai Mujahid, p. 23% 

Sarai Rbstain. pp. 188. 189. 

Sarai Tiloki*. p. 309. 

Saraunj, p. 296. ^ * 

Sarauni, pp. 206; 20% 

Saremu pargana, pp. U7, 264, 270, 3l3. 
Sarokhanpur. p. 188. 

Sarpaths, pp. 4, 61, 266, 394, 317, 829. 
Sarsara, pp. 192, 196, 887. 

Sarwa mala, p. 206. 

Sawain river, pp: 4, 264, 818, 326, 326. 
Sawansa, p. 190. 

Scents, vide PerfauiCS. 

Schools, vide Education. 

Somri, p. 260. 

Sengars, pp. 82, 91; vide also Rajputs. 
Sex, p. 75. 

Sbahabuddinpur, p. 236. 

•Sh&hganj, pp. 17, 24, 63, 69, 74, 137, 
142, 263, 266, 318, 3^7, 828. 
^Shambhuganj, p. 197. 

Sheikhs, pp. 86, 94, 256, 267, 272, 278, 
288. 

Shias, pp. 84, 267. 

Sidha, p. 93. 

Sihauli; p. 269. 

Sikarwars, pp. 87, 827 ; vide also Raj- 
puts. 

Sikhs, pp. 76. 266, 877, 288. 

Sikrara, pp. 69, 266, 302, 820. 

Sindhora, p. 229. 

Singhawal, pp. 204, 321. 

Singramau, pp. 4, 95, 102, 142, 171, 
183, 185, 201, 204, 821. 

Sisri, p. 260. 

Sita Patti, p. 236. , 

Sitapur, p. 298,. 

Siniill-poz^ p. 28. 

Soeth«, pp. 117, 172, 296, 318, 

S’octha Kalan, pp. 93, 817. 

Soils, p. 9. 

Soiris, p. 148. 

o Solankhis, p. 82 ; vide also Rajputs. j 
Sombansis, pp. 82, 267 ; vide also Raj- 1 
puts. ' 

Sonaitha, p. 101. 

Sonars, pp. 84, 294. 

\ Sorewa nala, p. 206. 

Stamps, p. 136. 

Subordinate tenures, p. 92. 

Sugar, p. 60. 

Sugarcane, p. 87. 

Sujangan j, pp. 64, 69, 2l6, 322. 
Sujiaman, p. 265. 

Sukhalganj, p. 269. 

Sakhlalganj,.pp. 64, 286, 288, 322. 
Sukhnaudan JAii, p. 290. 

Sunnis, pp. 84, 267. 

Sunwans, pp. 82, 264 • vide also Raj* 
pots. 

Surajbansis, p. 82; vide also Rajputs. 
Surapur, pp, 61, 186, 823, 329. 






